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Slectrici 


The finest convenience 
a camp can have 


















HE new Automatic Delco-Light for a large storage battery and also 
is perfectly adapted for camp _ to store the battery from one season 


use. It generates plenty of current 0 the next. 


for lights, running water, e.ectric This new Automatic Delco-Light 
refrigeration or for any number of will give years of uninterrupted serv- 
electrical conveniences. ice. A quarter of a million users will 


; testify to Delco-Light dependability. 
_The new Automatic onc is de- And, like other General Motors 
signed to give constant service—day products, this low-priced plant may 
or night—without the use of coma, be bought on the General Motors 


batteries. This feature makes it plan of deferred payments if desired. 
especially appreciated in the camp or 


on boats, where it would otherwise Write today for complete informa- 
be necessary to make space provision tion about Delco-Light electric plants. 





DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 


Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
Dept. G-52, DAYTON, OHIO 


DEPENDABLE 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, Dept. G-52, Dayton, Ohio 
I 1 com- 
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PowEr—Powper— or Price? 


HEN you come right down to it, 

isn’t it usually one of these which 
determines your choice of a shot-shell? 
If you are out to rock the high-flyers to 
sleep, you want power—nothing else but. 
If for years you’ve used a certain pow- 
der, you want that brand—and you 
don’t mean maybe. If you’re aiming to 


The Climax 


DuPont, Dead Shot, Hercules’E. C., Ballistite, Infallible— 
they all come in the Climax. A better all-around shell was 
never slipped into a gun. It started baggin’ game and bustin’ 
clays back in the good old days and is still going strong. 


Medium-priced. All gauges. 


keep your shooting bill down, a good 
shell at a low price is what you are after. 
Whether you buy by power, powder 
or price, you can be suited to a ‘“‘T”’ 
with a U. S. shell. There are three of 
’em—the “Big 3” of shot-shelldom: 
Ajax Heavies for power; the Climax 
for powder; the Defiance for price. 


Ajax Heavies 


Power—that’s the middle name of Ajax Heavies. They’re 
packed with the power of the thunderbolt. And as for reach 
—well, they make meat of the high shots. Ducks, geese and 
brant will tell you so! Loaded with latest type of progressive- 
burning powder. 12, 16, 20 gauges. 





The Defiance 


Hard on game, easy on the bankroll—that’s the net of the 
Defiance proposition. And don’t let its low price fool you 
into thinking that this red shell is not a real shell. It’s so good 
in fact that it will out-perform many a shell carrying a higher 
price tag. Smokeless powder. 12, 16, 20 gauges. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. i i 
111 Broadway - New York,N. Y. 





The N. R. A. Twins 


The little U.S. .22 N.R.A. 
with solid bullet has 
won a big name for itself 
in the realm of target- 
shooting. It’s an Olympic 
champion. Its twin broth- 
er, the N. R. A. with hol- 
low-point bullet, is like- 
wise in a class by itself— 
the deadliest .22 rimfire in 


Y A LOAD FOR EVERY PUR OSE the world on small game. 
? AND A SHELL FOR EVERY PURSE = ihe sne tines ier the 
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T IS our good fortune and pleasure to publish next 
month one of the very best stories of the year—a 
story of tiger hunting in Indo China, accompanied by 
most attractive illustrations. Dr. Sutton, who is a 
Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society, and a big- 
game sportsman of note, has given us an exceptionally 





Tigers —By Richard L. Sutton, M. D., Se. D., LL. D., F.R.G.S. 


interesting account of his recent hunt in that far-off 
country, which furnishes the best tiger shooting in the 
world. Success crowned his efforts, in that he bagged 
three immense tigers, those monstrous cats of the jungle 
which easily outrank the African lion as the king of 
beasts. By all means read this fine story in the next issue. 
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| QUTDOOR LIFE 
HUNTING SCALES 


(Pat. by J. A. McGuire) 


Why guess? Your 
friends will only smile 
when you tell them the 
estimated weight of that 
trophy. With a pair of 
OUTDOOR LIFE Hunt- 
ing Scalesin your knap- 
sack you are prepared 
to give them the exact 
weight of the big game 
killed on your trip. That 
will be convincing. 
Made with two grada- 
tions; one side weighs 
up to 300 pounds when 
weight is suspended by 
large hook and ring; ca- 
pacity of other side when - 
using small hook and 
ring, 40 pounds. 
Strong enough for the 
big-game hunter, yet 
weighs only % pound. 
With thehooksand rings 
foided the scales occupy 
a space the size of a 
sandwich. 

Price $1 postpaid 

(Formerly $2) 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 
1824 Curtis Street DENVER, COLO. 

















Indispensable to Experts or Amateurs 


AMERICAN TROUT-STREAM INSECTS 
By LOUIS, RHEAD 
Every up-to-date Fly and Bait Angler should own 
this first and only work on its subject. The book 
contains colored plates of over one hundred in- 
sects trout consume, full charts, etc. Net $2.75. 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colorado 


Vanishing Trails of Romance 


By WARREN E. BOYER 
A book of Western legends and romances, including 
tales of Indians, cliffdwellers, cowboys and pioneers 
of Colorado, in love and adventure. Beautifully illus- 
trated with scenic and historic points. 
Price $1.60 Postpaid 


Outdoor Life Pub. Co., 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 








ee se . 
Raising Fur-Bearing Animals 
By Hardison Patton 
This book is the only one we have which actually 
explains in detail every essential of the fur- raising 
business, so if you are interested in this line it will 

prove invaluable. 

In his prefatory note the author says: ‘“Inas- 
much as the information embodied in this book 
cannot be procured from any other ‘volume, the 
real worth of it will be remembered by its readers 
long after they have forgotten the price.” 


$6.20 Postpaid 





OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. + 
Enclosed find $6.20, for which send me a copy 
of Raising Fur-Bearing Animals. 





Official Map of Alaska 


Price 75 Cents 


This splendid map has just been compiled from 
latest government surveys and with the assistance 
of prominent Alaskan men. If you are planning 
on an Alaskan trip, or are interested in Alaska, 
be sure to get this map. 

Size, 26x34 inches. Bound in durable cover. 
Map shows steamship lines, railways, auto roads, 
sled roads, pack trails, mountains, rivers, forests, 
Streams, towns, villages and other important in- 
formation. Complete in every detail. 


“ie # ie USE THE COUPON—NOW .-.-.-- - 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo.: 
Enclosed find 75 cents, for which send me the 
OFFICIAL MAP OF ALASKA. 
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Tales of Fishing Virgin Seas, by Zane Grey; 216 
pages; beautifully illustrated; $5.25 postpaid; 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 

An unusually large, handsome volume, illus- 
trated with 100 original photographs, in addition 
to many pen and ink drawings, a book that will 
grace any library and one that.every good sports- 
man will wish to own. Cruising in the dangerous, 
little-known sections of the Pacific around the 
Galapagos Islands, this famous author-sportsman 
and his party, putting out from the Fisherman in 
small boats, threw their lines into waters often 
alive with man-eating sharks. At other times, 
under less strenuous conditions, Zane Grey de- 
voted. his time to observation, and the recording, 
cataloging and photographing of strange and 
little-known game fish. It is a narrative of ad- 
venture and deep-sea fishing, unique even in the 
career of this great sportsman. 





High Country (The Rockies Yesterday and To- 
day), by Courtney Ryley Cooper; 294 pages; 
illustrated with many rare and original photo- 
graphs; $2.75 postpaid; Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston. 

Mr. Cooper knows the high Rockies, not only 
as a sportsman who searches out the best trout 
pools or the covert where wild game may be 
found, but as a lover of the wilderness who seeks 
the solitude and the heights for their own sakes. 
He knows the passes and trails, the deserted 
towns where once the miners thronged by hun- 
dreds, and the occasional shack where lives the 
solitary prospector still lured by the hope of 
“striking it rich.” In this we have a readable 
book, interspersed with humor and pathos, by an 
author who has that happy faculty of grasping 
and holding his readers’ attention and -interest 
from the opening paragraph thru to the very end. 


Propagation of Wild Birds, by Herbert K. Job; 
308 pages; illustrated with over sixty photo- 
graphs from life; $3.25 postpaid; Doubleday, 
Page & Co., New York. 

Popular demand calls for this new revised edi- 
tion of the only complete manual on the art of 
game breeding. In the past few years the prac- 
tice of raising quail and grouse, pheasant and 
wild duck, has increased tenfold; the hobby of 
the few has grown to an industry practiced by 
thousands. The manual is up-to-date and practi- 
cal, with a new appendix and additional illustra- 
tions. 


Plain Tales of the North, by Captain Thierry 
Mallet; 136 pages; illustrated with pen 
sketches ; $2.15 postpaid; G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. 

The true romance of the far North has been 
captured in these short stories. Thru his long, 
arduous journeys over the swift waters, as well 
as the vast areas of the ice-clad country of the 
North, and thru his constant companionship with 
the fearless men of these barren lands, the author 
is particularly fitted to give us unusual and strik- 
ing tales of the country he knows and loves. 


Literature of South Dakota, by O. W. Coursey; 
393 pages; illustrated with original portraits; 
$1.65 postpaid; The Educator Supply Com- 
pany, Mitchell, S. D. 

A surprisingly large number of successful 
authors have been proud to proclaim South Da- 
kota as either their birth-place or adopted home, 
and in this volume Mr. Coursey, himself an 
author of ability and note, has assembled a biog- 
raphy of all these, together with gleanings from 
their best works, both poetry and prose, begin- 
ning with those who made history in that state 
in the early pioneer days, such, for example, as 
Capt. Jack Crawford, the poet-scout, and leading 
on thru to those of the present age, including 
such famous writers as Stewart Edward White, 
Robert V. Carr and many others, together with 
photographs of the authors themselves. Alto- 
gether it is an absorbingly interesting book. 





FUR FACTS (Ahern) 
A Wonderfully Interesting and Valuable Book. 
$1.35 Postpaid. 
Outdoor Life Publishing Co., Denver, Colo. 











DEER 
HUNTING 


On the North Rim of 


The Grand Canyon 
In the Kaibab Plateau 


ARIZONA 


Hunting from October lst to 
31st, inclusive. 

MULE DEER largest in Ameri- 
ca; 35,000 head (Government es- 
timate). 

Taxidermist in camp to take care 
of your trophies. 

The best guide and horse equip- 
ment on the North Rim. 


Buffalo Meat Served 
Every Day in Camp 
Radio concert each evening. 


Hunting camp 180 miles north 
of Flagstaff, Arizona. 


Best of auto service for guests 
to our camp. Over-night stop 
made going in and coming out 
at Lee’s Ferry on the Colorado 
River. 


An opportunity of a lifetime to 
see the NORTH RIM OF THE 
GRAND CANYON and hunt 
deer at the same time without 
the usual hardships. 

A suitable camp will be mair- 
tained so that sportsmen may 
bring their wives. 














Full information may be had and 
reservations made at the following 
reliable sporting goods stores: 


Chicago, Ill—Von Lengerke & An- 
toine, 33 S. Wabash Ave. 

Kansas City, Mo.— Schmelzer Arms 
Co., 1008 Grand Ave. 

Dallas, Tex.— Cullum & Boren Co., 
1509 Elm St. 

Los Angeles, Calif.—B. H. Dyas & Co. 

San Francisco, Calif.— Ellery Arms 
Co., 583 Market St. 

Pawhuska, Okla.— Oriental Shop, 615 
Kihekah Ave. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. — McEldowney 
& Son, 111 N. Broadway. 

Fort Worth, Tex.—Trav. Daniel Co., 
1015 Main St. 

St. Joseph, Mo.—St. Joseph Sporting 
Goods Co., 420 Felix St. 

Topeka, Kan. — Austin Co., Kansas 
Ave. 

Wichita, Kan.—The Ira Watson Sport- 
ing Goods Co., 133 N. Market St. 


If you have no dealer close to you, 
write me direct 


Buel H. Canady 


Winslow, Arizona 
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AFRICAN 


Hunting Expeditions 
in Tanganyika Territory 


‘*The Hunters’ Paradise’”’ 
19 Years of Actual Experience 
TERMS: $1250 first month, $1100 each 


month thereafter. Everything furnished 
except guns, ammunition, and licenses. 


SIEDENTOPF BROTHERS 
CANON CITY COLORADO 


BIG GAME 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
ALBERTA, MONTANA 


We will have outfits adjacent to either 
Lagging or Banff in Alberta for the open- 
ing season for Moose, Caribou, Sheep and 
Goats. We will also be in position to give 
anyone a return trip from Banff to the 
Flathead District in Montana, giving you 
Sheep, Goat and the best of Elk hunting 
in the one trip. 


Gameland Camping Company 
Box 552 Kalispell, Montana 























IDAHO 


The best big-game section of the West. Deer, 
elk and goats. Bear hunting with dogs. Ex- 
cellent fishing. Correspondence solicited. 


TOM BRUMMETT & PAT BECK, Packers & Guides 
a _ Red River Hot Springs, via Elk City, Idaho 








THE CIRCLE H RANCH 


Jackson’s Hole, Wyoming 
Big-Game Hunting, Fishing 


Wilson Post Office. 


HUNT WITH HUNTINGTON 


In the Big-Game Fields of Wyoming 
Moose, Elk, Bear, Sheep, Antelope, Deer. I 
guarantee shots at big game. Pack trips in 
summer to Yellowstone Park, Bridger Lake, 
Two Ocean Pass and other points. 


Cecil J. Huntington, Cody, Wyo. 
Big-Game Hunting in Trinity County 


Bears, deer and lions. Fishing, camping and pack train trips. 
Will guide or locate parties in the best game section of 
California. Write for rates and particulars. 


GEO. E. KNOWLES, Hanter and Guide, Hyampom, Calif. 


BIG-GAME HUNTERS—Come to Arizona this fall to 
hunt lions, bears, turkeys and deer. Good horses 
on —_ trained hounds. Write Lee & Mayer, Para- 
ise, Ariz. 
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| an all-the-year playground. 
| there is camping and fishing in the Sierra 


| 


Moose Hunting North of Nipigon 


Northern Ontario is still a virgin wilder- 
ness—a continuous woodland of a hundred 
million acres—where hunters rarely fail to 
get their trophies. Practically all of this 
great domain is open to hunters and the 
region is so vast that parties can be so 
widely dispersed.as to be in practically no 
danger from careless shooting, which, in 
heavily settled districts, is a serious con- 
sideration. The accessibility of this coun- 
try (Nipigon is but twenty-two hours from 
Toronto) from the centers of the largest 
population in Canada and the United 
States makes it particularly advantageous 
to the hurried business man who wants to 
get his deer or moose quickly and at a 
minimum of expense. The attractions of 
Ontario’s lakes and woods form an ideal 
setting for the outdoor life. Virgin terri- 
tory where large moose spreads are still 
taken and a region considered as good a 
mooseland as any in Canada today, where 
bears are numerous and caribou occa- 
sional, is that portion of Ontario north of 
Nipigon. South and to the east of Lake 
Nipigon (and including the islands along 
the north shore of Lake Superior) is at pres- 
ent a game sanctuary, but that great ex- 
panse north is open for hunting. The 
Height of Lands Outfitting Company op- 
erate log camps and arrange for guides and 
outfits north of Nipigon, and should be 
consulted if you really want to go some- 
where for real hunting. 





Gila County, Arizona 


Globe is the county seat of Gila County, 
and thruout the county are excellent motor 
highways good the year around, for this in 
In summer 


— | Anchas, the White Mountains creeks and 
COME TO RED RIVER HOT SPRINGS | 


the branches of the Black River. Deer 


| hunting and turkey shooting in October. 


___| National Forest, 





Mountain quail from October 15 to Decem- 
ber 31; ducks, geese, coots, rail and larger 
shore birds from October 16 to January 31. 

This is an ideal resort country, there be- 
ing well established camps at Carr’s 
Ranch, 55 miles from Globe in the Tonto 
in fine timber country, 
with many streams and good trails for hik- 
ing. Near Payson is the Natural Bridge 
surrounded by the Mogollon Mountains, 
near which is Goodfellow’s Ranch, offer- 
ing nine cottages and central dining build- 
ing, and the surrounding country a scenic 
paradise. . 

In visiting either Carr’s Ranch or Nat- 
ural Bridge you go on to Roosevelt Lake 
and Apache Lodge. This is such a scenic 
trip that the Southern Pacific runs a spe- 
cial train during the winter and has stages 
to meet trains from Globe to Phoenix over 
the Apache Trail, stopping at Apache 
Lodge and Fish Creek Inn. Boats may be 
hired at the lake and fishing is good the 
year around for bass and other fish, which 
are well stocked in this lake. Arizona is 
so widely understood to be a desert that it 
should be remembered that there are thou- 
sands of acres of fine national forests, 
many streams, good fishing and excellent 
hunting. 

W. A. Sullivan of Globe, Ariz., knows 
this country well and will be glad to ad- 
vise anyone contemplating a trip there. 





Valley, Wyomi 
Te VALLEY RANCH “3 223" 
Old established Ranch in the Buffalo Bil! 
country extending hospitality to discrim- 
inating families. Homelike atmosphere 
with unexcelled table. Horseback riding, 
fishing, etc. 

Outfitters for Private Pack Trips and Big- 
Game Hunting. 

16 years established summer Saddle Trips for 
both Boys and Girls through Yellowstone Park 
and the Rockies. 

Boys’ Winter Ranch School featuring College 
Preparation. 

For illustrated booklets write 


VALLEY RANCH EASTERN 
HEADQUARTERS 


70 East 45th St., New York 


Aberdeen Villa, Kirby, Oregon 


A small, exclusive, secluded hunting and fishing 
lodge, located in southern Oregon on Sucker Creek 
near Oregon Caves (two miles off caves highway), 
All kinds of game birds and deer in season, mountain 
trout, swimming and horseback riding. An ideal spot to va- 
cation, to rest enjoy the stillness of the mountains. Can 
be reached either b: Acmak or Pacific Highway, by auto 
via Oregon Caves Highway. Individual cabins, attractively 
furnished, hot and cold showers, strictly private and exclu- 
sive. For further information write E. W. MENGEL, 
“,wner, Kerby, Oregon. 


Elk, Deer, Bear, Mountain Lion 


Guarantee to show you game. 
Trout Fishing, Scenic Camping Trips 
with Pack Outfits 
ALLAN RANCH 


IN THE MIDST OF THE BIG ROCKIES 
Limited number of Guests, Booklet. 
RALPH ALLAN, Licensed Guide and Outfitter, Augusta, Mont. 


BIG-GAME HUNTERS 


If you want your limit of Elk, Goats, 
Deer and Bears—also fine fishing—go 
with us this fall. We have the largest 
and best equipped outfits in the West. 


L. C. and SUMNER STONEBRAKER 


OROFINO, IDAHO 


Bear, Deer and Lion Hunting 


Best trout fishing in Colorado in Piedra and Pine 
Rivers. All kinds of small game. Bear and deer 
in the fall. Fishing, camping and pack-train trips. 
Write for daéges and rates. 


OTIS H. SNOOKS Bayfield, Colo. 


LONGS PEAK INN 


Established by Enos A. Mills, Colorado’s 
Famous Naturalist 
75 Miles from Denver via South St. Vrain Canyon, 
at foot of Longs Peak. Steam-heated rooms and 
private baths. Non-tip service. 


For information write Mrs. Enos A. Mills 


Phone Estes 10 Longs Peak, Colo. 


BEAR, LION AND CAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogs in the West. 
Deer Hunting and Trout Fishing i in Season. TERMS 
REASONABLE. Thirty years’ experience in hunt- 
ing in West. t of reference, including editor 


Outdoor Life. 
SCOTT TEAGUE YAMPA, COLO. 


Stalking Big Game With a Camera in Africa 


By MARIUS MAXWELL 
The author spent many months in Africa for the put- 
pose of photographing animals in their native haunts, 
and this book is a record of his adventures while caP- 
turing the photographs, together with 77 most extraor- 
dinary illustrations. On this trip no animal was shot 
except for food or. to save human lives, and_ the photo- 
graphs which the author secured are woaterful—his wT 
periences most interesting. 311 pages. $9.50 postpa! 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colo. 
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Gunflint Trail, Superior National 
Forest 

On the North Shore Drive (Lake Su- 
perior), which is the main highway from 
Duluth to Port Arthur, Canada, (total 211 
miles), you reach Grand Marais when 127 
miles east of Duluth and then strike north 
into the Superior National Forest country 
over the Gunflint Trail. 

This is a graveled automobile road for 
31 miles and unique in the annals of high- 
way construction. Built primarily for ad- 
ministrative use of the Forest Service, the 
trail starts at civilization and ends in the 
wilderness, in the most beautiful portion 
of the Superior Forest, a part heretofore 
practically inaccessible. From Grand Ma- 
rais the trail climbs to the summit of Ma- 
ple Hill (here is a magnificent view of 
Lake Superior), then turning northward 
and passing thru a small farming com- 
munity the trail soon brings you to the 
forest boundary, and winding thru forests 
of virgin pine, passing along ridges clothed 
in silver birch, climbing short hills to vistas 
of forest and lakes, the Gunflint Trail lit- 
erally penetrates the wilderness to Gate- 
way Lodge, two miles from the State Game 
Refuge. You are now in a region of hun- 
dreds of lakes comprising one-third of the 
forest area, where fishing is superb and it 
is not unusual to hear the whack of a 
beaver’s tail or see deer, moose and bear. 

The whole area is accessible by canoe 


routes, and indeed this forest is America’s | 


premier canoe playground. Auto high- 
ways, with the exception of Gunflint and 
the trail from Ely to Two Harbors, are not 
allowable of construction. Hungry Jack 
Lake is the key lake to the water routes of 
Superior Forest, and Gateway Lodge is 
built on the shore. We made our head- 
quarters here and took long and short 
jaunts into the wilderness, canoeing and 
outboard motoring, and got all canoe cruis- 
ing supplies and guides when we wanted 
them right here. 


Mrs. Jesse R. Gapen, Grand Marais, will 


supply further information. 





Winter in Mount Rainier National 


Park 


Winter visitors to Mount Rainier Na- 
tional Park will find as comfortable ac- 
commodations at Paradise Inn, 20 miles 
from the main park entrance, as are avail- 
able there in the summer. During the win- 
ter season the park authorities keep the 
road from the park entrance to Longmire, 
a distance of 6% miles, in condition for 
motor traffic by means of a snow plow at- 
tached to a caterpillar tractor. Accom- 
modations for visitors are available at 
Longmire, as well as equipment for tobog- 
ganing, skiing, snowshoeing and sleighing. 
One usually attractive featute is an Alas- 
kan dog sledge team drawn by a team of 
thirteen huskies and driven by an Eskimo. 

Owing to the fact that an increasingly 
large number of visitors snowshoed to Para- 
dise Valley last winter, arrangements have 
been made this year for more adequate ac- 
commodations at the latter point. The 
service building, used by winter visitors, 
has been remodeled, and a three-story 
wing, 80 feet long, added. This building 
now has a commodious lobby, ample dining 
room, large and electrically equipped kitch- 
en and thirty-nine sleeping rooms. The 
entire building is lighted by electricity and 
the rooms are well heated. Paradise Inn, 
used by summer guests in the park, is in 
winter usually surrounded by drifts of snow 
reaching to its second story. Winter sports 
outing of the Mountaineer Club of Seattle 
and Tacoma has been held here for many 
seasons, and they report the winter attrac- 
tions superior to those of summer. They 
go in during the latter part of January. 
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If your nerves are steady 


icent buck should re- 
ward your skill. 


In the wild forest areas 
of Eastern Canada there 
are great opportunities 
for deer and moose. 
Good caribou hunting is 


developing your plans. 


aim good a giant moose or magnif- 


also possible in certain localities. 


Writeto A. O. Seymour, General Tourist 
Agent, Canadian Pacific Railway, 
799 Windsor Station, Montreal. 
He will give you full information 
and every possible assistance in 
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ARROW ACETYLENE LAMP 
Solid brass. Givesa brilliant light, without smoke, 
grease or sparks,safe—sure—reliable. Lights with- 
out matches—all you use iscarbide and water. Can 


up anywhere. Gives a 20-candlepower light and 


ForCamping, Fishing, Boating, Hunt 
—any use where good strong light is required. 
Money back if not satisfied. Send 


ARROW DIVISION — ULCO 
1022 S. Wabash Ave. + Chicago, U.S.A. 


Ny Add 19¢ 
for handling 
» and postage 
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tifully illustrated — 
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Super Elto outboard motor! Instantly 
attached to any rowboat. Easily port- 
able. World famous for easy starting. 
Multiplies the pleasures of fishing, 
racing, vacationing. Write today for 
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NEW! FLATO BOAT 


This amazing new kind of boat is just the thing for 
Duck Hunting . . . Fishing isolated streams, mountain 
lakes . . . Trapping Beaver, Muskrat . . . Camping 
.. Touring ... Trekking ...a wonderful Playboat. 
Weighs 12 lbs. Supports 800 lbs. Room for 2 men or 4 children. 
Rolls up like a blanket. Carried in a bag with a special large volume 
pump for eas ineeting. Two air chambers. N and non- 
capsi \e fe for children and easily managed by them. Made of 
sephgrakin, a 3-ply balloon fabric, specially treated, airtight, water- 
PNow made 7 feet long. £ inches wide, 12-ineb epitnders. Deaf. 
loaded, 2 i * x te. rough your dealer or direc 
factory. "Price, including new Take-Down Oars and Pump, $49.50. 


The New England Airship Co. 2. Siren cs. 


Be SunburnProof/ 


OBURN absolutely prevents Sun- 
burn. jane mod $1 bottle. 
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NEW WORLD’S RECORD —23:383 Miles per Hour 
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WHIZ—a 14 ft. step-plane flashing across the line at better than 23 miles per hour 


Johnson Big Twin makes startling speed 
at M.V.P.B.A. Regatta, July 6th 







N a new, startling demonstra- 
tion of speed, Johnson again has 
shattered the world’s speed records 


for outboard motors. 


a 23:383 m. p.h. is the new 
world record made by the Johnson 
Big Twin at the M. V. P. B. A. 
Annual Regatta, held at Louisville, 
Ky., July 4th to 6th. This mark 
was the averaged speed in time 
trials, over a straight-away mile 
course covered six times. 


Chastity II, powered by a Big Twin, 
JOHNSON MOTOR C@O., 1318 


Eastern Distributor and Export: 


New York Johnson Motor Co., Inc. 
4 West 61st St., New York, N. Y. 


Johnson Big Twin 
6h. p. Weight, 85 


Light Single and 


won first in the 2!2-mile Class C 
match race; time, 20:32 m. p.h.,a 
new world’s record. 


In the BABY BUZZ class, the new 
and popular design speed-about 
type, the Big Twin established an- 
other new mark of 17:96 m.p.h,, 
shattering the previous record of 
16:98 m. p.h. for this class. 


Such records are remarkable—but 
just as distinctive is the performance 
which Johnson Motors give day 
after day—year after year. 


Sample Street, South Bend, Ind. 


Canadian Distributor: 
Peterborough Canoe Co. 
Peterborough, Ontario 


pounds, 
Price, $195 
Write for catalogue 
describing this motor 
and the Johnson } 
Light Twin motors 
—the lightest weight 0 tbo A Motors 
outboard motors anda, Uu an 
eee aoe 





WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF OUTBOARD MOTORS 
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more. ” ° ; py Hunting Grounds’—the Caribou Dis- 
Choice of Grounds.” It ts a beautiful, rugged trict of British Columbia, with Ashcroft, on 
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O#o# URRY off with the jackets, boys; Delphine McClellan didn’t even leave the smearings on the pan. 
‘ grab the old towel and dash over to a ; ame - Seems like any old thing went over big in tf 
the spring, because the big banquet’s on Up in the Caribou District of British our camp, and someone was always there t 
tonight, and after one glance at the grub Columbia this party of big-game hunt- with a new idea. f 
line you'll meet yourself coming back for ers truly found the “Happy Hunting We have certainly found the true “Hap- | 
Blue Grouse Mulligan country, the habitat of a wide variety _ both the Canadian Pacific and Canadian : 
Roasts Ribs of Young Bear of game, and the story itself is well National railways, as the gateway to the 
Broiled Moose Tenderloin told and replete with thrilling experi- 01d Caribou Road. And there at Ashcroft, 
Mountain Trout, pan browned pan ae always on the job, are Jack Richards, the 


postmaster, and Marcus Bailey, the town 
merchant, to extend the glad hand and pre-, 
sent you with a map of the North Country 
with colorful description of the Caribou 
Road and its historical spots and happen- 
ings. Up this road, some 200 miles, is } 
Quesnel Lake, old and spicy in mining his- 
tory, especially of the ’60s. A very small 
settlement of friendly Canadians, mostly 
prospectors and trappers, are mingled to- 
gether here into a little spot technically 
known as Likely—the last habitation be- 
fore the 60-mile trip up Quesnel Lake by 
motor boat into the hunting wilderness. 


Caribou Tongue, boiled 
Moose Brains, scrambled with Eggs 
Spuds, a la Murphy 


Huckleberry Pie 
, with 
= Coffee—guaranteed strong 


But there wasn’t any choice. They had 
some of all—a lot of all. The part that 
made the biggest hit was the inspired idea 
of Frank Muller, who suggested the moose 
brains with eggs. They had a couple of 
skulls lying near, from the day’s hunt, so 
all they had to do was to crack ’em open— 
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s C true sportsmen, wasting no meat. However, 
A i® this bowled over even the guides, who 
3 waiver at nothing. But one of them told Upper—The outer and & thangs of dist tor tho 





party. These trout were caught on an impro- 
vised safety-pin hook. 
Left—Ivor McCray finds Ted McClellan’s grizzly 





me later on the side that even to a rough 
woodsman who sometimes counts the slug- 
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new gish porcupine a delicacy, that idea just five days after it was killed. Bear was sitting 
couldn’t “whet his appetite” a bit: yet he propped up against a boulder only 100 yards 
bout couldn’t offend the b d h ‘d from where shot. ; 
ws : € boys, and so ha to ac- Center—Male, female and young caribou swim- ; 
| an- cept a helping; and after he tasted it he ming Quesnel Lake. Photographed by Ted N 
h McClellan from prow of boat. x 
9. Ny Right—Ivor McCray and his moose. ‘ 
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Upper left—On the trail to the “‘Happy Hunting Grounds.” 

Upper right—Ted McClellan and a big “‘honker’’ killed on north arm of 
Quesnel Lake. 

Center—Point of embarkation on Quesnel Lake for the hunting grounds. 

Lower—Thé party with packer and guides in permanent camp. Mr. and 


Mrs. McClellan at extreme left; Ivor McCray sitting. Frank Muller 


was the photographer. 


Quesnel Lake branches into two arms, the north and the east. 
Either is fine hunting, tho there seems to be a greater variety of 
game up the north arm. We have made one trip up east and two 
to the north. 


F YOU have often longed for a land off the beaten path where 

man has never before set foot, there are miles upon miles of 
it in the North Country around this lake. It is true a few hunters 
have recently found it, but many more could join them and you’d 
still probably never meet. 

Back in such a primitive vastness trails simply are not, there 
being no cause for their existence except an occasional trapper’s 
pathway, and the wild expanse of it all sets you tingling during 
the day’s journey up in the boat. The underbrush down to the 
water’s edge, and back for miles, forms a brilliant green mass, 
beautiful to the eye, but later your worst enemy. Back of this 
growth rise the slopes of the glaciers, and among these highlands, 
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above the bushy network, the 
hunter finds his haven—grassy 
meadows, icy lakes and froth- 
ing glacial streams, with scat- 
tered areas of spruce, blue and 
huckleberry patches, and alder 
thickets. These provide resting 
and feeding places for caribou. 
moose, black bears and the cov- 
eted grizzly. 

Sometimes you see game 
swimming the lake, or parading 
the shore line for water. We’ve 
come on caribou, moose, black 
bears, deer, and always the 
nosey porcupine, while making 
the boat trip. They don’t seem 
greatly frightened at the noise 
of the motor until you get right 
at them. 

Four of us, Frank Muller, 
Ivor McCray, Ted McClellan 
(my husband) and I, all hailing 
from Hollywood, Calif., formed 
our party last year. Of course 
we had the customary guides 
and packers. We established 
base camp at the end of the 
north arm of Quesnel Lake, and 
made arrangements with Allen 
Gaugh, outfitter, to come up 
once a week and bring such 
supplies as we had arranged for, 
also any mail. The guides had 
chosen a place “in Siberia,” 12 
miles back in the mountains 
from the lake, where we were to 
hunt. All packing done up there 
is back work, and the men had 
previously cleared out a passage 
so that the fellows had hopes 
they might make it. A horse or 
mule would have passed out at 
first glance. That job was a he- 
undertaking, too, for the bush 
is almost impenetrable, and 
windfalls of timber are every- 
where the brush “ain’t.” Our 
boots were heavily calked with 
loggers’ spikes, and even then 
we had to tackle a part of the 
trail on all fours. 


VERY fellow’s packboard 
hung a heavy load the first 
trip—even the two dogs got 
theirs. We had some cartridge 
bags, and by placing one on 
each side, with a wide strip of 
canvas between, saddle fashion, 
and a breast and flank strap, we 
contrived a fine rig for them so 
they could pack such stuff as 
canned milk and other unbreak- 
ables. They got about 20 pounds 
each, and they got there with it. 
Oh, yes; and nobody carried my 
pack or gun, either. You know what men think of women in the 
woods. Well, I’ve tried my best to live this down, and if the fel- 
lows will always count me in on these trips, I promise to be a 
regular man in the woods and a lady in the city. It was a husky 
trip for city muscles to make, all right, but never a grunt from 
our bunch. Camp finally loomed up, and around the fire that night 
the fellows laid plans for the conquest. Thus the hunt started. 

Next day the groups spread out—to let all wild animals know 
the Big-Game Hunters had arrived from Hollywood! And some 
of them found it out. Ted and Jim, our guide, showed back at 
dusk with a very pretty caribou, twenty-seven points and clearly 
symmetrical. The meat was simply scrumptuous, and formed the 
basis for a lot of luscjous steaks and roasts, while the fat served 
for everything from pancakes to boot grease. They got him about 
6 miles off, tho it might have been out in our own “back yard,” 
for paths and pastures were our camp grounds, and often in the 
night we could hear hoofs thumping past. 

Everybody was excited over the first kill, and hopes sprung 
high. Ivor McCray and Claude, his guide, beat the daylight up 
next day for their quest. It’s just strike out and walk in those 
parts, for game tracks and trails are thicker than the grass, so the 
boys made for a likely looking territory where they knew the 
caribou sunned themselves on the glacial slopes to escape the 
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flies. Ivor thinks he missed a lot because he couldn’t keep his 
eyes on both the tracks and the trees, but they wandered over 
the ground all lately hashed up by hoofs, yet never a one did 
they see. 

They tramped along until noon, as spirits sank and appetites 
rose, then sat disgustedly down for lunch. It always was a tie 
between Ivor and ,Claude who could eat most and quickest, so 
both dove in. Just as Ivor peeled an egg, he saw a big spruce 
hen jeering at him from a tree. That was the limit, so holding the 
egg in his teeth he launched a stone at it, when—thud! it bounced 
off the back of an immense caribou bull standing in the woods- 
edge, and which had probably been eyeing the two of them all 


the while. Down went poor Ivor’s whole egg as he groped around 


for the gun—but the big boy 
couldn’t wait, making for parts 
unknown, and leaving his run- 
ning companion to step out in- 
to the muzzle of Ivor’s Spring- 
field. That was his last sight of 
this earth, and Claude proceed- 
ed to skin out, while Ivor’s egg 
turned round and round in his 
stomach with glee. He soon for- 
got the pang of letting the prize 
bull slide away as the crowd in 
camp that night applauded his 
nice head and more good meat. 

Hunger was always a big fea- 
ture with our gang, so a few 
days later Ted, Jim and I were 
dispatched for more of the first 
kill. We sneaked along keen- 
eyed, expecting each shadow to 
hide something. The woods were 
thick with grouse, which the 
boys picked off with sling-shots 
such as they carried around 
when kids; or often knocked 
them cold with sticks or rocks. 
We were trying a new route 
across this day when suddenly, 
without any indication, we faced 
a fine glacial stream, about 4 or 
5 feet across, 3 or 4 feet deep, 
and alive with mountain trout. 
It was rather a shock to find it 
there, but it started us hustling, 
and we had to think hard. No 
tackle—not even a fly stuck 
around. String in those woods 
is priceless, but I had a short 
piece of brown cord holding the 
lunch, so while I unraveled it 
Jim hunted anything to do as a 
pole. All the spruce was just 
an awkward size, with lots of 
knots and more pitch, but he 
got a thing big and clumsy, 
which we made serve. I sacri- 
ficed a tiny safety pin from my 
collar, which Ted fashioned in- 
to a funny hook, minus barb. 
This we tied to three lengths of 
the raveled twine, decorated 
the hook with a tempting piece 
of red grouse neck, and finished 
it all with choice head feathers. 

It must have appeared a deli- 
clous morsel, or else those fel- 
lows would try anything once, 
for as Ted lay on his stomach 
at the marshy edge and cast 
over, they rose two and three at 
a time to grab it. We played 
along for about half an hour, 
which was all the time we could 
spare, and succeeded in bring- 
ing in eleven. We certainly had 
fifty or more on the line, but 
our hook ecouldn’t do the busi- 
ness. This experience brought 
i hankering for frying fish, so in 
i day or two Ted and Frank 
Muller made another trip over 
to appease the crowd. In an 
hour’s fishing they got enough 
to fill everyone. We had never 
seen such a sight before, but 
afterward located other streams 
like it around about, and were 


always prepared. The boys made a later trip over there, after the 
waters around were freezing, and found that every one of the fish 
had sought lower and warmer water. 


VERY hunter in the bunch had one real longing. They 
wanted game—caribou, moose, black bear—but they craved 
grizzly. The berries were getting scarce by now; the blacks would 
soon be going in, and the grizzlies must be rustling for any old 


Upper—Moose called to within short distance and photographed. 

Center—After crushing the dog (shown on bear’s back) this wounded 
grizzly charged Mr. McClellan, whose foot was caught between logs of 
a windfall, and was finished by a shot at gun-barrel length. 

Lower—Ted McClellan’s second grizzly, a silver-tipped black in fine fur. 
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Oval—Ivor McCray and Frank Muller in camp after the day’s hunt. 
Upper—Typical hunting country in the Quesnel Lake district. 
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Lower—Ted McClellan (right) and his black bear. The packer displayed marvelous strength 
in carrying the whole bear, dressed but with hide on, a mile to camp over a trail that 
was almost straight up. 


meat—whistlers, ants, or perhaps one of our trophy carcasses. 
So Ted and Jim decided to locate the moose. We needed more 
meat, and the caribou needed a rest. They located a spot straight 
down a mountain about 2 miles from camp in a canyon with a 
stream, lined along the banks with dense red willows. Nothing 
could please Mr. Moose more than the tender shoots of these 
willows; that they knew, so they hied themselves down there, 
with blanket, ax and gun. The little jaunt below gave two good 
hours of heavy work, climbing stacks of fallen timber one minute 
and next shoving and clawing thru the alders, with the dry leaves 
squirming down their collar and their feet shooting upward on 
some slimy muck. This is all part of the game, so the fellows 
hustled along, and were rewarded the same afternoon by a dandy 
moose. 

The trip back with much meat was too hard, so they managed 
only a quarter and the loin. Great was the rejoicing from the 
bunch in camp over the first moose steaks, but the victors were 
admonished to get back down early next day for more. They 
went early, all right, but someone else had beat them. Others in 
the woods relish the choice moose meat, so a couple of grizzlies 
had, during the night, appropriated the entire carcass to them- 
selves. This was both a sad and joyful sight. From the signs, 
they knew there were two and they had completely covered the 
whole thing, except one hoof, in a tall mound. The offal was 
devoured. Well, they panted back into camp in record time. 
Ted told me this would be my great chance. I had obtained on 
@ previous trip one of the nicest caribou heads from this district, 
a big moose, and other smaller stuff, but a grizzly meant the 
same to me as the men—only worse—so I gathered my blanket 
and bit of lunch and struck out with Ted and Jim for the grizzly 
haunts. 

We reached the place with time left to cut grass and boughs 
for beds and stack logs for a fire. This we did in a hidden thicket a 
distance from the kill. Then we singled out a knoll directly 
across, about 80 yards from the opposite bench where the bears 
had buried the carcass. We even cleared the brush a little in be- 
tween so our view would be better. Then we got in position. It 
was an eager and exciting wait. Ted and I crouched just below 
the big rock on the top, and Jim was about 10 feet around one 
side. 

It was hours in forty-five minutes. And then—one moved cau- 
tiously out, but almost immediately went back. We had the wind 
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with us, but he must have been a veteran, and took no chances. 
So we waited again. Minutes were precious now, for dusk was 
nearly on us—just as a second one crept out. We could see they 
were different bears, both in color and size. The first must have 
sensed danger and left. We had it all planned, and I waited on 
nerve’s édge for him to move in line with the slight clearing so I 
could make a clean shot. Everything happened at once. His in- 
tuition must have told him all was not right, for he rose straight 
up and faced our knoll. It was a magnificent sight. That same 
second he started turning, and I knew I’d have to shoot quickly. 
We heard him sniff, and Ted said, “Give it to him right in the 
face!” 


NE shot was all there was to it, and he fell flat; but was as 

quickly on his feet, bawling and slashing thru the heavy 
alder thicket. For a second I was so elated and confident I had 
him cold, and so were both Ted and the guide, that we could 
hardly believe our ears as we heard him howling and tearing 
furiously away. We al! rushed out as soon as possible, but never 
got another glance at him, and to try to get him out of that 
brush, especially at this time of dusk, would have been probably 
impossible, and certainly unwise. We never did find him, so 
never knew how badly he was hit, but I had done enough damage 
to knock him flat and make a furious beast of him as he tore 
away down the hill. My big chance was gone! And I lost my 
bear. I never told, but all that night in the cold under the sky | 
went thru it time and again, and how I wished for that shot just 
once more. That one sight, tho, as he stood up facing us was 
worth the money, and I’m just waiting with a vengeance for the 
very next trip. 

Next morning everything was still. Not a bear showed up, tho 
we did sight three more moose. We went on back up to camp, 
thinking it best to let them have a rest and a good feed so they'd 
come out with more courage next time. 

The second day Ted and Frank Muller went down for a trial. 
They said if the grizzlies had been out, they’d send the guide for 
me. But not this night, nor for the next two, did they appear. 
Frank then deserted the party, and only Ted and Jim remained. 
Ted said if the first two never came back, chances were others 
would, so you couldn’t pry him away. 

Just at dusk the fourth night we heard an awful bombarding 
away down the canyon. We knew the whole tribe had come back 
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with warriors. It was exciting, and it was hard to wait, and when 
Jim hove into sight next day at noon we were on the job to greet 
him. He brought in one fine hide, and took some of the fellows 
off to a side to whisper. He told me Ted had decided not to come 
straight back to camp, but went down the canyon about 4 miles 
to a place where the moose were swarming and the boys were 
waiting for the big heads. He didn’t say much about the en- 
counter, but told me he’d have to hurry and meet Ted with ra- 
tions. I got suspicious, but it did me no good, and I decided to 
wait for Ted. ' : 

Right about then one of the packers dashed into camp with 
the message that down below the moose were almost fighting 
each other for a place before the gun, and all a fellow needed 
was his choice. Ivor McCray had already picked off the ring- 
leader, a wonderful head, and his brother must be somewhere 
around waiting for Frank. Nothing more was needed. I knew a 
fine scheme for selecting your head, and this I confided to Frank. 
An Indian over near Barkerville just before the season opened 
showed us how to call a moose so he simply couldn’t resist. I 
wanted Frank to use this secret and show ’em all up. We got a 
rum bottle (the guide’s soothing syrup), heated the bottom 
slightly, then poured a little water in so it broke out smoothly. 
He stood by while I coached him in the exact grunts with varied 
intonations, then dismissed him as graduated as he started for 
the Land of Promise, gun in one hand and moose call in the other. 

Before he was half way down he had his opportunity. A very 
pretty young bull wandered out in front of him, a head not worth 
taking, but a good one for practice, so Frank stepped back of a 
tree, fixed his mouth all carefully, and proceeded to imitate 
“mamma moose.” The old boy’s mane rose on his neck, his ears 
stretched out most beyond his horns, and with a snort he made 
for the tall timber. We have since concluded that Frank’s call 
was perfect, so much so this young moose thought a whole pack 
of larger ones had it in for him, and he decided to quit those 
parts. But Frank couldn’t see it. He didn’t think much now of 
my idea, so threw away his horn and decided to give it up. It 
had fastened its hold on him, tho, and he couldn’t quit. In a day 
or so after practice he became so proficient in his “moo-ings” with 
just the palms of his hands cupped up that he could stop most 
any old place and bring one out to pose for a photograph. Frank 
wanted to look ’em all over, so took time for his head. 

He finally dropped one which it took the bunch to handle. 
Trophies were piling up on all sides. Everybody had good stuff, 
so it was decided to get back to camp and get under way. 

Coming back from the canyon, Ted made a lucky shot at a 
black bear, and caught him just above one eye. Our packer was 
simply a marvel. He carried this whole bear, cleaned, but with 
hide on, into camp about a mile almost straight up. This boy 
went up and down the trail for us, a round trip every two days, 
and his packs brought the admiration of all. It was he who 
helped save us from the pork and beans diet. 

When Ted showed up from Mooseville I made a rush to find 
out the straight of the grizzly kill, and it all came out. 


"Tae fourth night that they went to the moose kill, he and Jim 
stationed themselves as usual on the knoll to wait for the 
bears. It was evident they had been at the carcass again, and 
chances were they would come back. This time, however, they 
didn’t show up from the same direction. They moved out slowly, 
both at once, on the opposite side of the creek, and made down 
the hill to cross over. Ted opened fire on the first, knocked him 
down, then turned on the second, which had begun flight back up 
hill. He pounded away at him, wounding him, but he got into the 
thicket. By this time the first bear had gotten to his feet and 
disappeared. They had one dog along, no match to fight a grizzly, 
but part bloodhound for tracking, so Jim prevailed on Ted to 
send the dog in after the second bear. The dog went, but as he 
came upon the wounded and infuriated grizzly, it reached out and 
gave a swat at him which sent him yelping towards Ted. 

The bear had a shoulder shot and one ham partly off, but 
down the hill came the dog, howling away, and on his heels Mr. 
Bear. The dog was running fast, but the bear was coming faster, 
and the log jambs hindered the dog but never phased the bear. 
Just as the poor old hound made a lunge across the big timber, 
the grizzly grabbed him with both paws, sunk his claws thru his 
kidneys, and began bawling and tearing him thru the back. Ted 
had held fire, tho the bear was getting very near, for he knew a 
shot meant the dog, but now he sent one thru the dog’s head and 
into the bear. At this the grizzly sighted Ted, dropped the car- 
cass, and made for him. Bullets meant nothing in his life. Ted 
was standing on top of a pile of logs, and just had time to shove 
another shell into the Springfield, his foot slipping and wedging 
between timbers, while he pulled and jerked it straight up just 
as the bear got there and made a swipe at the foot. The old 
fellow’s force was about spent, and Ted had the gun on him the 
same second, tearing an awful hole in the shoulder, while Jim 
also sent a shot his way. It all happened in an instant, with Ted, 
to protect the dog, not firing until the very last. It was a close 
call, and even Jim, the guide, said he wouldn’t care to be among 
those present again. 

As a great finishing touch to it all, the boys found Ted’s first 
grizzly—the one he had knocked down with one bullet before 
turning on the second which killed the dog. The old bear had 
died sitting straight up against a boulder at the creek’s edge, the 
one deadly shoulder shot having ranged the whole body and come 
out at the thigh. The hide had survived because of the icy 
weather. It was just before hibernation and all the skins were in 
fine fur, thick and silky, with no worn places. One grizzly is a 
heavy silver-tipped black. 

Even the weather had smiled on us—only one day of rain and 
one of snow in the four weeks’ hunt—something nearly unequaled 
up there. 

Everybody was happy; everybody had fine trophies, and after 
we made that 12 miles back down trail, we met our fine friends, 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl Werner from Alameda, and all felt fully en- 
titled to a big celebration staged at Ashcroft, and a bigger one in 
Vancouver just before we crossed the line for home. 





Fourth Annual Outdoor Life Prize, 1926 


(CONVINCED, more firmly than ever 
‘\ before, that some recognition should 
be given to those who are striving, toward 
the advancement of sportsmanship and 
things analogous thereto, Outdoor Life takes 
pleasure in announcing the continuance of 
its annual prize award for 1926. 

There are no essential changes as com- 
pared with previous years. Simply, we are 
again offering two gold medals as prizes to 
those who, in the opinion of the commit- 
tee, are the most deserving in this great 
work of bettering game conditions in the 
United States, whether that work be along 
the lines of conservatidn, propagation, leg- 
islation, control of disease, combating 
drainage schemes, rectifying stream pollu- 
tion, contributing to publication education 
In such matters, or any of numerous other 
things which are worth while. in the cause 
ot wild life. 

In the service of prize candidates there will be no distinction 
as between fish and game, or any species of either. The para- 
mount consideration shall be achievement, not theory. We, the 
sportsmen of America, are interested in what is actually accom- 
plished, not mere visions of what should be done, regardless of 
how meritorious such futuristic ideas may be. We are concerned 
only with results, and results alone will count in the consideration 
of candidates. 
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NE winner shall be chosen for his ac- 

tivities in the territory east, and one 
west, of the Mississippi River. Announce- 
ment thereof will be made as soon after 
January 1, 1927, as the committee on 
awards has reached its decision. 

To be eligible, the candidate must be an 
American citizen. No man will be given 
the prize twice. Editors of sporting maga- 
zines, those who may be judged to have 
swerved from the ethics of good sportsman- 
ship, or whose sportsmanship has been 
criticized in Outdor Life, are automatically 
disqualified and will not be considered 
when the awards are made. 

The following men have been named as 
the committee on awards for 1926: 

JoHN M. Puuuips, chairman, care of 
Phillips Mine and Mill Supply Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Atpo Leopotp, care of Forest Service, 
Madison, Wis. 

J. P. Cuentn, editor of Rod and Gun Department, San Fran- 
cisco Examiner, San Francisco, Calif. 

If our readers know of anyone who is doing something Worth 
while in the interest of wild life, regardless of what it may be, 
or in whatever section of the country, write to one of the mem- 
bers of the committee and tell him about it. Such information 
will be welcome, and materially aid the committee in reaching 
a decision. 


Prize Medal 
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(9 T WAS late one afternoon toward the 


end of an October day that we pulled 
out of the woods and were brought face to 
face with Big Rice Lake. It had been a 
terrible drive to the location. It was little 
short of a massacre. Roads in the wilder- 
ness of “sticks” in northern Minnesota are 
bad enough at best, but at this season of 
the year they eclipse all anticipations, what 
with rain-gouged ruts frozen solid, and 
treacherous ditches sprinkled promiscuous- 
ly along the way to cause your hair fairly 
to stand on end. It had been a miserable 
trail, apparently without an ending or a 
destination. Snow already lay on the 
ground; the skies were overcast, and it 


Probably you have known the sensa- 
tion of it all, the indefinite thrill and 
swaying influence that comes when 
you go in quest of the feathered my- 
riads with the iron that thunders. Cold, 
miserable and bedraggled you may be 
as you sit disconsolately in a blind 
waiting for something to happen that 
shall change your luck and send you 
home to display the results of your 
prowess. You may freeze and you may 
shiver, but you will still count it as 
one of the best sports that gunning 
has to offer. And to be in on the flight 
when it comes swirling down, in num- 
bers that fairly darken the sky—ah, 
that is the hope, the dream of every 
duck hunter 


OODHEART,” I said as I came in and 

pulled the flap down after me, “if this 

doesn’t bring down the ducks I miss my 
guess.” 

The Doctor, who already had the meal 
under way, looked up. “I think they will 
be on their way after this night. I have no 
doubt this is the end of our fine weather. 
We got here just in time. For two seasons 
I have missed getting in on the flight, but 
this time I think we struck it just right.” 

A warm supper under our belts, we went 
out and stocked up on wood. The wind 
was now blowing a gale for fair, and roared 
thru the trees in an incessant monotony; 
there was snow in the air and howling mid- 


looked for all the world as tho King Win- 
ter had established a foothold and would 
speedily hurry down the white battalions out of the frigid arctics. 

Just when we were on what appeared to be the down-grade to 
destruction the Doctor cheerfully announced the termination of 
our journey. For, as I have said, before us lay Big Rice Lake, 
rolling whitecaps, cold and repulsive there in the lowering gloom 
of the dwindling day; but strangely inviting, too, for the old lust 
of the hunt craves just this sort of a scene to stir the blood into 
action. Down the lake I saw some fifteen or twenty ducks circle 
and drop to the water with a splash and then ride there, tossing 
on the waves like so many decoys. 

And there was work to be done in a short time. One large 
army tent to erect; ground to be cleared; stove to be set up; 
supper to be made, and things fixed for the night. As I said, 
there was work to be done, and it was but a matter of so many 
minutes before we had selected the camp site, and so many min- 
utes more before we were busy scraping away the snow. Soon 
the center pole went up and then the four corners of the tent 
were staked out. How quickly one works when necessity demands 
it, and darkness and cold spurs one on, the thought of a hot sup- 
per to come as an added inducement to putting wings to one’s ac- 
tivities. By the time I was drawing the last guy-rope taut the 
Doctor had the stove up and a fire roaring within. It was wel- 
come there in the gloom of descending night, to know that secur- 
ity was offered from what appeared to be the down-rushing of a 
real northern gale. 


night would probably see another inch or 
so on the ground. Unchaining the boat 
from the trailer, we slid it down the hill, directing it as best 
we could in the wan light; then went on a search for a spring 
that the Doctor knew about a half mile down the lake shore, 
but when it was located it was found to be filled with muck 
and no less than a choice collection of frogs in hibernation, 
which we returned to the muck and went back to camp. We 
had the tent well steamed out by 10 o’clock, and with a good 
fire going and a lot of wood on hand, we soon forgot about the 
world in general. 

In the morning the fire had died down and we were awake at 
4 o’clock and rustling grub. The snow had fallen to the depth 
of an inch and the wind was hurtling thru the trees as before. 
Down on the shore the waves were smashing in in grand style 
and we stood listening attentively to catch the sound of ducks 
on the wing. None as yet were on the move, so we ate hurriedly 
and bundled up in sweaters and hunting coats, and, with a liberal 
supply of shells, we hustled down to the boat. It was cold—bitter 
cold—there in the dawning, but we got started, with Laddie, the 
Chesapeake spaniel, as nervous to be out and doing as tho he 
were sitting on pins. 

Our destination this morning was the outlet of Rice Lake, 
which is Turtle River. The ducks swinging down the lake follow 
the course of the river going south, thus striking Cass Lake, 
thence south to Leech Lake following the Mississippi, the great 
fly-way to the semi-tropical lagoons of the south. 
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; ie gloom was almost so thick that you could cut it when we 
started out, but very gradually the curtain lifted. The first 
rays of morning light saw us rounding the point at the outlet, 
and thence it was but a short row to the point that the Doctor 
had designated as the best vantage place on the Turtle River. It 
commanded the outlet and the grass grew 6 feet or more in 
height along its shores, affording excellent opportunities for a 
blind. We had hardly gotten ourselves well ensconced when they 
began flashing thru, now in threes, and now in sixes. Suddenly a 
matter of ten appeared, coming down with the wind, and the 
Doctor with his automatic and I with the double-barreled Ithaca 
blazed away. Three ducks dropped, and my left barrel finished a 
cripple. Laddie was out and after them as they lay there, float- 
ing down almost imperceptibly with the current. 

The fact that bluebills predominated in the morning shoot 
was proof that the big flight was not yet on, and this gave us 
some little satisfaction. Now and then as the light came on 
stronger the ducks began to fly faster, some low and some high 
up. In the meantime we were 
listening, for we were expect- 
ing Dave and Verne and a shot 
would have warned us that 
they had arrived in camp. But 
no shot split the morning air, 
and by 9 o’clock we pulled for 
camp with the intention of 
making a duck fry for the 
noon-day meal. The Doctor, 
besides being one of the best 
anatomy dissectors in the cen- 
ter of Minnesota, is a cook to 
whom cooking right is a sol- 
emn duty and an occasion. He 
approaches his culinary feats 
with a nicety and a deft touch 
—a little of that and a little of 
this—and before you know it 
you are in the midst of a feast 
and looking for more. 

Doctor Goodheart, complete- 
ly surrounded with utensils 
and the “wherewithal,” soon 
was contriving our meal, and 
it was just on the verge of be- 
ing ready to serve when on the 
silence we heard the angry 
protests of a Ford car, and 
presently Dave rolled in. We 
hurried him in to the fire, 
where he wiped his glasses and, 
seeing what we had spread out, 
made a rush and we had to 
hold him back. “Duck!” he 
shouted, his glasses dropping; 
“let me at him!” But we had 
no less than three of them to 
wrestle with, and a meal in- 
deed it was. Verne, we were 
told, would not be up for an- 
other day or so. To Dave's 
questioning as to whether the 
flight was on, our announce- 
ment that they were not com- 
ing down as yet was pleasing 
information to him, for he had driven close to 300 miles for the 
event of events. 


LONG about 2 o’clock in the afternoon there was a change 

in the weather. Not for the worst, tho, and it was the worst 
that interested us. Rather, the skies cleared of their leaden clouds 
and the blue showed thru. Soon the sun came out and before we 
were aware of it the wind was around to the south. “Boys,” said 
Goodheart, despondently, looking the situation over, “that cold 
weather and wind was just a fake—nothing to it. Do you know 
what I think? It’s going to clear up and we are going to have a 
spell of Indian Summer and we might as well go back. The ducks 
won’t be down in a month. But,” he continued after a moment’s 
deliberation, “we'll stay here, if need be, till spring.” At once the 
outlook became better and I suggested that we go in for fishing 
if the weather turned warm again. Goodheart, who had not 
thought about that, and that we both had our outfits along, at 
once forgot about ducks, for the Doctor is just as enthusiastic a 
fisherman as a hunter. Rice Lake is one of the finest wall-eyed 
pike and great northern pike lakes in northern Minnesota. Fish 
‘or supper became the cry and in another hour we were hard 
at it. 

Straight out from our camp at a slab-landing on Big Rice 
Lake the Turtle River cuts thru the lake, and altho this body of 
water shows no evidence of a channel, it is there, sloping sudden- 
ly off into very deep water. We tried fishing in comparatively low 





In which I bring in a few ducks 


water at first, and then experimented a little deeper but had no 
luck. Goodheart thought it was too late in the season for them, 
but I suggested that in October they were close to the bottom. So 
we trolled deep, and with the lure almost scraping on the bottom 
they began to strike. We caught them one after another ranging 
in weight from 3 to 7 pounds; husky fish, now in their very choic- 
est condition. 

The Doctor was in the midst of an excitement, and when we 
landed I could see that he had something on his mind. I was soon 
to find out what was up, for the Doctor, true to his enviable repu- 
tation as a maker of epicurean dainties, was going to smoke fish. 
So while we caught wall-eyed pike-perch, the Doctor made his 
smokehouse out of slabs and soon had his smoke going. 

Darkness found us with a supply of fish and the smokehouse 
well filled. Dave predicted that night over his pipe that the morn- 
ing would see a foot of snow on the Doctor’s smokehouse and ten 
below zero. Goodheart predicted that fine weather was with us 
for no less than three weeks. I made the prophesy that we had 
already had Indian summer 
and that we could expect win- 
ter to settle down most any 
time; that this was merely the 
lull before the storm. 


Tt" WAS around about 10 
o’clock when Laddie stiff- 
ened erect and growled omi- 
nously and then suddenly went 
for the entrance. As a man we 
rose and followed. Laddie was 
headed straight for the fish 
house, or slab hut, if you will. 
It was dark outside as the ace 
of spades, but a terrible hub- 
bub was on at the hut. Down 
past the Indian graves on the 
hill we went without guns or 
any weapons. Goodheart was 
there first and in time to see a 
dark form ambling away. It 
was none other than a black 
bear which had paid us a visit 
and had helped himself to a 
number of Goodheart’s good- 
ies, and what he had not eaten 
he had messed around in great 
shape. And black bears pro- 
tected, too. For a moment 
Goodheart was beside himself 
with grief and vexation. Lad- 
die, the Chesapeake, was in a 
terrible excitement and was 
for following the night-prowl- 
ing bruin, but the Doctor had 
picked up a rope on his way 
and now held him in leash. 
We returned to camp, carrying 
with us the unspoiled fish, de- 
ciding that if any more smok- 
ing was to be done the fish 
would have to be taken to the 
tent every night. 

About 11 o’clock, out in the 
grim wilderness of the sticks, 
startling in its unexpectedness, a rifle-shot, then another, rang 
out. Then silence. Some settler unlawfully potting a deer by 
moonlight, we thought. We speculated if he downed the animal 
or not. Later on, as we were on the verge of sleep, the yap of a 
wolf was heard, then an answering call from another—and an- 
other. Soon the night was alive with the cry of the pack and we 
knew that a wounded deer would lose his life to insatiable ones, 
the curse of the woods. “Damn the settlers anyhow,” said the 
Doctor. “They kill most of the deer. But I suppose they have 
got as much right to them as we.” 

There followed two more days of mild weather and then came 
the change. Nightfall of the last of these two days saw the wind 
again in the north, and with the closing in of the dark there was 
an ominous something portending that one seemed to grasp in a 
dim, distant, instinctive way. It was one of those occasions when 
one does not need to express himself in words to be understood. 
You merely look at one another and nod your heads and go about 
things with set determination. It is the way of the North Country. 
Here, where it runs to 50 below zero, winter means something, 
and it often cuts a fantastic figure when it starts “shooting.” 

For a while there was some feverish activities about camp, 
not the least of which was a wood-chopping bee conducted by 
the Doctor and myself. Dave busied himself tightening up around 
the bottom of the tent. About an hour later we were startled by 
hearing an auto, and after some time it hove in sight. Verne 
had arrived. 
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A spell of warm weather—the lull before the storm 


“You fellows are behind times up here in the sticks,” he made 
remarking, coming up. “I don’t leave civilization until I know 
the flight ison. And you better batten her up good, boys, because 
she sure is coming right down off of the ice pans of the arctics. 
We got the report on the radio. Big storm rolling down from 
Hudson’s Bay and the radio man says the ducks are headed south 
by the millions.” 


OODHEART was jubilant and did a most unprofessional jig. 
“T have missed out on that flight twice,” he said; “but this 
time she goes thru only after I have counted coup on my share.” 

“And it would be a joke,” remarked Verne facetiously, throw- 
ing a wet sack on the situation, “if we were snowbound here, 20 
miles at least from nowhere, and would have to leave the cars 
here till the spring thaw is over. From what the radio man said 
nothing short of 5 feet of snow is what we have to expect.” 

This was a situation we had not visioned. The road out was 
bad enough as it was, but with a foot (even a foot) of snow... 

Goodheart came to a speedy decision. “I missed that flight 
twice and I won’t go back if I have to leave the car here and go 
out on snowshoes. If everybody else is willing to face that sort of 
a situation I am willing to stick it out.” 

The rest of us were willing to remain and so we made prepara- 
tions in accordance, altho we were not as cheerful as we should 
have been, for as we sat there talking the wind smote against our 
army tent mercilessly and whirled away among the tree-tops like 
some mad spirit bent on destruction. And that wind was sharp as 
a knife. Even the smallest crevice let in a chill, and tho we 
had the stove going full blast, yet it did not seem to radiate 
enough warmth to make the tent comfortable. But we kept up a 
running conversation the while we listened to the gale without. 

It did not cease its wild lamentation and we went to our blank- 
ets, after first having arranged our paraphernalia so that we could 
get started at the first break of day without any time lost. It was 
a restless night we made of it. Once a tree crashed to earth in the 
woods back of the tent, and I breathed a 
prayer of thanks that we were not under 
it. The Doctor was dreaming fitfully of 
sewing up scissors inside of patients, and 
Dave and Verne wrestled with a blanket 
in a tug of war all night. It was still dark 
as the ace itself when I replenished the 
fire, and of one accord we were up. 

Out of doors there was misery to face, 
but we boiled up a large pot of coffee hav- 
ing double strength and then were ready 
for the ordeal. Distant calls in the air 
smote upon our hearing. Thru the vio- 
lence of the storm we heard them—myr- 
iads overhead; the ducks—yes, the ducks 
were coming down. 

“Funny,” I said as I stood there, my 
hunting coat pockets protruding with 
shells; “darn funny how the ducks will 
hang on till the last before they go 
south.” Snow was in the air, the flakes 
being whirled along almost at a level. 
Rice Lake was churning madly at the 
shores. Down we went in the still thick 
gloom and shoved out the boats. I won- 
dered, as I manned the oars, if ever an 
arctic dawn looked down upon a more 
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frigid and uncompromising scene, 
and I doubted it. The row around 
the point and down the Turtle wag 
only contrived at the expenditure 
of ceaseless effort. But when we 
finally made it we went down with 
the current and then landed at our 
blinds. 

Still dark; but the ducks were 
whirling down. The flight had be- 
gun in earnest. Whiz-whiz-whiz! 
they came by, following the river, 
apparently, by instinct. Shortly 
after dawn the wind let up and the 
snow began to pile down; thicker 
and thicker came the flakes, and as 
thick, it seemed, came the ducks, 
Mallards, bluebills, canvasbacks, 
redheads—it was a mixture, scat- 
tered and mingled, wild in the 
blinding snow. Thousands of them 
—and for a time the shooting was 
of the sort one dreams of but rare- 
ly realizes. Verne was shooting 
cheerfully away on the point and 
dropping most of hison land. Lad- 
die was bringing them in one after 
another from the water, and some- 
times collecting them two at a time. Down the wind they came, 
crossing and criss-crossing, and some of them coming back up in 
the vain effort to solve the mystery of it all. 

Other guns were busy farther down the river on Kitchi Lake 
and the ducks were running the eternal gauntlet. Little did I 
think that one month later I should be in the same Louisiana 
marsh country these were bound for; indeed, little did I dream 
that I should see them as the result of this violent storm gath- 
ered by the veritable millions in the eastern part of Arkansas. 
Now I stood there alternately blowing on my blue fingers and 
mechanically breaking gun and ramming new shells home in the 
little old Ithaca. 

True to the sportsman instinct, we quit when our fifteen were 
killed. Verne’s gun had also ceased banging away and presently 
he came breasting his way thru the grass, his own share of fifteen 
hanging over his shoulder. “Thought I’d come down and help 
you fellows out now that I’ve got mine,” he remarked whimsi- 
cally, but knowing that we were all stocked up, too. 


E RETURNED to camp but not by way of the lake and 
the point. Rather, we landed on the other shore of the 
Turtle and crossed thru the woods. We were not destined to 
come back to our old blinds for another morning’s shoot, for in 
the course of the morning it was decided that we should pack 
out bag and baggage while the getting out was good. The snow 
was coming down thick and thicker and there was no evidence 
of its letting up. So Verne and I returned for the boats, and in 
what proved to be a struggle against the waves that was almost 
overpowering, we finally made the point and cleared thru. The 
whole surface of the lake seemed black with ducks, thousands 
upon thousands of them, all borne down out of the north on the 
wings of the gale. 
When we were back in camp we found that the Doctor had 
assumed the duties of chef, and as there was provisions of all 
varieties enough on hand to feed us for a week, he had a lot to 





The Doctor and Laddie, after the night’s snow 
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draw from. As a result of that meal we 
were able to strike camp in double-quick 
time, and further, we packed up the autos 
preparatory to embarking for Kitchi Lake. 
It was the Doctor’s idea that if we could 
get away from Rice Lake without trouble 
we could get in the morning’s shoot and 
finish out our limit on the lake lower down. 
The ground was white with snow, and 
nightfall would see it “heaped high on 
field and highway,” as Lowell said. It was 
the heaping on the highway we didn’t like. 
That afternoon we cleared thru the mule- 
trail road out from Rice Lake. At Kitchi 
Lake it seemed that every duck in Can- 
ada had planked itself down. The more 
sheltered bays were alive with them. Dur- 
ing the night the snow, which had been 
coming down more or less freely, ceased 
and it turned cold—that bitter cold that 
makes one think of red-hot stoves and 
singing teakettles. Here in well-selected 
blinds we picked out the remainder of 
our ducks in two hours and then bid 
goodnight and goodby to Kitchi Lake. 


PAO) 





























IN THE HIGH SIERRAS 

William Jennings Bryan, Jr., in 
action, Grant Lake, near Bishop, 
Calif. The splendid catch of trout 
was made by Mr. Bryan and H. 
Reeve Darling, his companion, both 
of Los Angeles, in Rush Creek, be- 
tween Silver and Grant Lakes, and 
represents an exceptionally fine day’s: 
sport. 
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OF HAVE long been a close student of 
trout, turning to that variety of an- 
gling always for rest and recreation. There 
is something about trout fly-fishing that 
places it in a class by itself. I love bass 
and have a very real affection for muskel- 
Junge; but my first love is the trout. 
Was it in the May number I had an 
article in these pages upon fishing still 
waters? Well, that article calls for an- 
other, one upon fishing swift waters. While 
undoubtedly greater skill and understand- 
ing are required of the pool fisherman, 
there is much for the man who hits rapids 
to know. Understand, I am not telling it 
all—all can’t be told. Each individual 
rapid and fall presents problems of its 
own, problems which confront the angler 
suddenly, and can only be decided on the 
instant. Just the same, there are certain 
broad and general principles that one can 
lay down, a sort of working basis, if you 
please. 


Trout o’ the Rapids 


O. W. Smith 


Being discoursive of the way of the 
gymnasts in swift water. In the illus- 
trations X represents where fisherman 
stands, the circle where cast should be 


placed 














Lone Angler’s Prayer 
Grant me the gentle effacement of 
malicious envy ; 
The peaceful retrospection of the 
true angler’s spirit; 
Fulfillment of modest, fair-fought 
and appreciative victory, 
And the ever keen delight in a 
fellow angler’s 
Good fortune and accomplishment. 
This be my prayer. 
WIsorN. 









until one fortunate day I discovered the 
athletic secrets of the foam. There the 
trout do not run large, fortunately, for g 
pound fish in that heavy water tests a rod 
to the extreme. Leader needs must be 
rather heavy, for the rocks are sharp and 
wearing, and anyway, as already said, a 
pound trout weighs three in that swift cur- 
rent. It is hard fishing. The angler must 
know where the trout can retain “foot- 
hold,” the location of unsuspected pools 
and eddies. 

One big boulder on the far side of the 
stream has been undermined by the cur- 
rent, until off under it there is an orifice 
of some 2 feet depth. Neédless to add, a 
good brown or rainboow can be counted 
upon there almost any day. 

Approaching from below, naturally, one 
casts over the stone in the foreground, let- 
ting the fly fall on the up-stream side, to 
float down over the deep water. A hooked 
fish calls for a quick change of base, the 





First, the rapids fisherman seldom need 





angler stepping out into the middle of the 











worry about hooking the fish, the stream 
and fish attending to that. Always there is 
a taut line. Oh, in bait-fishing one may have a slack line, but the 
bait fisherman never need worry about hooking his quarry. (Par- 
enthetically, in rapid fishing, there are times and places when and 
where it is perfectly legitimate to use worms, or other forms of 
bait, tho there is no sport like fly-fishing.) 

I doubt there are as many good swift-water fly-men as there 
are fishers of pools. There is something about pool fishing very 
attractive and thrilling. The angler sees the rise of the fish, from 
the very bottom sometimes, and can be ready to thrust home 
the steel. The whole thing, from rise to end of the battle, is in 
‘the open. In rapid fishing all is different. The eye will be quick 
indeed that can glimpse the onslaught of the fish. He’s there, 
ithat’s about all the angler knows. How many times a fish comes 
to the hook and is not impaled the fisherman can not say. Con- 
sequently the angler must be wise in the ways of the fish if he is 
to take his share of the foam-lovers. 


N MY favorite stream there are many long stretches of 
heavy rapids, where the angler must needs tread with care 
and cast circumspectly, if he is to stand up and take his fish. The 
rocks are slippery and the current swift. It was my custom to fol- 
low the angler’s path along the marge of the stream for years, 





“* * ® if the fish dashes up, it can lead out into open water” 


stream, the while pulling the fish out into 
more open water. Study the picture. If 
the fish dashes up, as it is more than likely to do, it can easily be 
led out where the angler has at least a chance to win in the fight 
The angler stands well down stream, you will note, for the cast- 
ing, but gets out instantly when a fish is hooked. 

Just above that particular spot is a ledge of rock buckled up 
by some former upheaval, which forms a little 2-foot fall. Bould- 
ers and stones, brought down by ice and spring floods, have piled 
in until it is certainly a likely place to cast a venturesome fly. 
One day, coming down stream, hurrying camp-ward, I sent a fly 
down ahead of me. It was instantly taken, just where the water 
broke over the fall, contrary to all precedent. Of course, the fish 
went down with the water, and, of course, the fly snapped off. | 
went on down and waited an hour or so when I returned and sent 
a second fly to exactly the same spot, and, as at first, it was taken 
and the leader broken. 

I made up my mind then that the fish were considerably heav- 
ier than I suspected or was in the habit of taking from that por- 
tion of the stream. So I whiled away two hours or more, before 
trying for a third time, with a heavier leader and larger fly. That 
time I did not “give the butt” or apply any tension whatsoever, 
allowing the fish to go down with the fall easily. Everything held 
and in due course I brought a pound-and-a half rainbow to net. 
Believe it or not, the other flies 
were fast in his jaws! I have told 
this before, but I like to repeat it 
for the simple fact that few will 
believe it. I found an orifice in the 
rock floor, almost as tho cut out. 
right at the lip of the ledge; there 
the unusual fish hung out, contrary 
to every rule and precedent. Sim- 
ply, you never can know. 


ELOW there is a stretch of 

heavy water. The river being 
crowded between rocky walls, and 
rushing thru swiftly, no man may 
wade. Because of the conforma- 
tion, one must fish down stream, 
unfortunately. A boulder offers 4 
casting point, but it is all wrong, 
looked at from the fly-man’s view- 
point. The best fishing is upwards 
of a hundred feet down stream 
from the position of the angler, 
reached only by a fly given over to 
the tug of the current, unless 4 
gale blows down stream, in which 
case; if one can manage the back- 
cast—unlikely—the fly may poss!- 
bly get down in half form. Better 
far to cast as far as possible, then 
float the lure and trust to luck 
‘There are back-currents, and coun- 
ter-whirls, so that one never knows 
what’s doing. Yet I have taken 
some good rainbows by “trolling 
a fly. 
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Late in the day, or during cloudy, misty weather, one can 
crawl down upon the rocks, keeping low, and by sending a fly to 
the spots marked, secure a good rise. But it is only under un- 
usual atmospheric conditions that the trout come up there to 
feed. Ordinarily they look for insects at the tail-end of the swift 
water. The circles in this case mark the location of the constant 
back current in such circumstances. To drop the fly into the 
swift water is to have it carried down quickly until spewed out 
on the inner side, where it settles and is brought back by the 
counter-current even to the fisherman’s feet. The rapid-angler 
will recognize it as a place for a “hoppergrass” rather than a fly 
I know of no more tantalizing pool on my stream, for one instinc- 
tively realizes big fish must be located at the bottom of the 
shoot; but it is almost, if not quite, impossible to fly-fish it. I 
ynce got a monster rainbow by using a grasshopper. If one only 
ould wade up from below; but I have said that before, and 
wished it whenever on that portion of the river. 


O NE of the most ideal stretches of rapids for the fly-man with 
which I am intimately acquainted is below a fall on another 
stream. It is quite a fall, but unlike the usual conditions, there is 
10 great pool below, the water rushing away at race-horse speed. 
In the photograph the man fishing from the bank is all wrong. 
He’s afraid of getting wet. He should wade right out to X, e’en 
tho the water is waist deep just in front of him; out beyond, 
ibove the rough boulder in the foreground, there is good foot- 
ng. Standing there at X a good caster can dominate the whole 

ool, with no danger from overhanging branches, and with fairly 
zood water to conduct the battle. Of course, if a big trout swings 
ito the swift water below, the battle is quite apt to end suddenly 
ind disastrously. In casting, the wise angler works from left to 
right. Four well-timed casts will cover the pool completely and 
well. While there is not the danger 

frightening fish in such water 
that there is in pools, still over- 
fishing is never wise. 

I can well remember coming up 
‘hru the lower rapids one August 
norning, the water being low, half 
way between knees and _ thighs, 
ut plenty deep enough to fight 
igainst. Ordinarily I would have 
zone up the shore to about the po- 
sition of the cautious angler in the 
hotograph, then made my way 
out to the proper casting position. 
There is nothing more wearying 
ind trying than fronting heavy 
water for any great distance. 

But to get back to my yarn: 
When I reached the position desig- 
ated I paused to watch the wa- 
ter, which is a habit I have. Just 
is I brought my rod back for the 
first throw a rose away off to 
the right, even beyond the last 
circle. Such a fish! Quickly I 
hanged the throw which had been 
lanned for the extreme left, and 
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a boulder offers a casting place—but it is all wrong” 


standing at X a good caster can dominate the whole poo 


the fly struck almost where the 
fish had manifested his presence 
He came instantly, even at the im- 
pact of the fly upon the foam. As 
is ordinarily the case in swift wa- 
ter, he hooked himself, and the 
battle was on—and such a battle! 

Wish I could describe it in de- 
tail, for I know it would be inter- 
esting, but memory is a jumble, 
and my note-book doesn’t help 
out much. You see, the first thing 
the rainbow did was to rush the 
fall, actually making an attempt 
to ascend it, but falling backward 
and into the water with a bang. 
Speaks well for the holding power 
of the sneck-bend hook that it was 
not loosened in the unusual per- 
formance. 

Then down under the rushing 
flood, below the falls, he went, 
down and down, teasing yard after 
yard of line from the reel. Tho I 
“gave the butt,” as the saying is, 
applied all the tension I dared, he 
had out fully 75 feet of line, down 
to my filler, before he stopped 
Where he went I don’t know. It 
certainly is almost a miracle that he did not find some water- 
soaked log or branch off under there to snag things; but he 
didn’t, for after what séemed an eternity to me, the line still taut, 
he popped out away over where I had hooked him, in an amaz- 
ing, sprawling leap. And everything held. 


HEN we were out in the open, doing battle valiantly, both 

of us. Once more and yet again he went into the air in an 
earnest attempt to throw the hook, but failing he started toward 
me, headed down stream. I jumped up and down in the water, 
like an angry child, and actually frightened him back to the deep 
water, where the battle continued. I am not going to spin it out. 
After full twenty minutes he surrendered, and I netted him, to 
the great delight of a lady and gentleman who had approached 
without my realizing it and had taken in the whole show. Noth- 
ing would do but that she must take her man’s picture fishing the 
pool, which she did, hence the photograph with which this sec- 
tion is illustrated. I always grin when I look at it, tho I am glad 
to have it. 

Now I have given only a few hints as to the methods I employ 
in fishing rapids and swift water, but perhaps from these discon- 
nected remarks you will glean a bit of information of some slight 
use to you. Remember, when streams are low and weather hot, 
you will be apt to find trout in the rapids, even in mid-day. But 
also bear in mind that their catching is going to call for an en- 
tirely different method of procedure than when fishing broad, 
open, quiet swims. You will find it easy to hook fish if you keep 
the line taut, but you will just have to study the conformation 
of the bottom, and the direction of current and counter-current. 
Sometimes a very innocent boulder will conceal a deep hole 
Fish up-stream by all means whenever the water is not too swift 
to render that method impossible. 
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To Far Western Alaska for Big Game 


Theodore R. Hubback 


Being an account of five months spent 
in Alaska hunting brown bears, moun- 
tain sheep, moose and woodland cari- 
bou. A story which bristles thruout its 
major portion with thrilling incidents, 
narrow escapes from personal injury, 
and heart-breaking hardships in a coun- 
try heretofore unexplored by sportsmen 


— wa; 
OFC )s THE 20th of June we sent Al- 

phonse away with the dory, with all 
our stores, tents, etc., toward the mouth of 
Izembek Creek, and then made our way 
across the foothills with the idea of meet- 
ing Alphonse at an igloo which belonged 
to him on one of the bays west of where 
we had previously hunted. We had a long 
day’s march, and toward the evening when 
we thought we were getting near the igloo 
we came across a large patch of alders, out- 
side of which we saw two bears. One was 
a big beast. E. did not want to go after 
them, so Andy and I left E. and Al and Mrs. Simons on the hill- 
side while we went off after the bears. 

On our way to the big patch of alders, a patch of about 2 miles 
in length by an average of half a mile wide, with grass clearings 
cutting into the alders in dozens of places, we put up a small bear. 
It ran across our front and into a small patch of alders. As it ran 
into this patch of alders it in turn put up a second bear, which 
ran out of the other side and disappeared into another small 
patch. This second bear was a biggish one, so we waited until he 
reappeared, as we ‘thought he probably would, and presently he 
came out from a long narrow patch of scrub. He looked in our 
direction, having evidently spotted us, but he had not yet got our 
scent. He then circled round with the object of getting to lee- 
ward of us. I hesitated for some seconds whether I should shoot 
at him or not. He was in fair fur but very dark, and did not ap- 
pear to me to be a very big one, certainly not as big as the one 
we had seen outside the alders at the time we had left the oth- 
ers on the hillside. The bear stopped and gave me a perfect 
broadside shot, at about 150 yards, but as Andy was against my 
firing at him, saying that he did not think the fur was in very 
good condition, I refrained. The bear then moved on and, get- 
ting our wind, turned tail and disappeared at great speed in the 
direction of the mountains. 

We continued our journey down towards where we had seen 
the first bear, soon entering a small patch of grass surrounded by 
alders, and as we came in at one end a bear came in opposite us. 
In other words, we suddenly found ourselves within 20 or 30 
yards of a big bear. We were both equally surprised. Unfor- 
tunately, I was carrying the .450 No. 2 rifle, which I merely took 
as a spare rifle and one which I have used very little. Andy had 
the double .400. I quickly threw up the .450 and, taking a hurried 
shot at the bear, apparently fired over him. The big brown 
turned tail, and as I had no further shot in my rifle, I had no 
opportunity to fire at him again before he disappeared into the 
alders. It was all over in a few seconds. It was unfortunate that we 
should have run into this bear, which was ; 

a big beast, so unexpectedly. 


E WENT on, but did not see any 

more signs of bear, no doubt the 
shot having scared any that might have 
been near us, and, making a detour, we 
returned to where we had left E. and the 
others. It appears that after we had left 
them they saw a very large number of 
bears near-us in this alder patch, and put- 
ting our heads together and adding up 
those that we had disturbed, it seemed 
that there were not less than fourteen 
bears in the vicinity of those alders. 

We imagined that we were fairly close 
to Alphonse’s igloo, but unfortunately 
Alphonse had described the position of 
the igloo so badly that we were really on 
the wrong side of the promontorv on 
which the igloo was, so we had to travel 
the whole way round, going down close to 
the beach and back to the other side of 
the creek before we found it—a miserable 
affair which was quite unserviceable ex- 
cent as a very temporary resting place. 

When we arrived at the igloo it was 
getting late, after 9 o’clock, and altho 
there was still light (in fact, the nights 
were never really dark at that time of the 
year), there was no sign of Alphonse, nor 
was there any sign of Alphonse the whole 
night. Mrs. Simons slept inside the igloo 
and we slept outside. It was very cold, 
but we managed to keep more or less 
warm with a good fire made up of drift- 
wood which we found on the beach. Early 
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Cuapter I1V—Ursus Gras 


Medium-sized female brown bear. 


in the morning we saw what appeared to 
be a boat on a sandbank, about 3. miles 
from where we were camped, and as the 
light improved we discovered that this was 
Alphonse in the dory, waiting until the 
tide rose to enable him to get away. He 
did not turn up until mid-day. We were 
very thankful to get a good square meal, 
having had nothing much to eat since the 
previous morning. 

The following day I went with Andy to 
another igloo belonging to Alphonse, which 
was about 6 or 7 miles from our camp and 
placed practically on the Bering Sea. We took a little food with 
us and stayed the night in this igloo. A very fine bear was sighted 
on our journey, but he was a long way off and going in a direc- 
tion which it would have been unprofitable to follow. 


LOSE to the Bering Sea there are very large banks of black 

sand, on which we found large. quantities of flowers (daisies, 
etc.), strawberries and other ground berries. We algo saw many 
wildfowl on the Bering Sea shore; amongst others I saw a fine 
pair of emperor geese. 

We returned next day. E. had gone out after bears, and had 
not returned by the evening. He came in about midnight, having 
shot a very fine bear within a couple of miles of our camp. He 
had now shot his full complement of bears (three) and so far | 
had only one. There was still another seven days of open season, 
the season closing on the Ist of July, and I hoped to be able to 
come across something worth shooting before the season closed. 

Andy and I during the next seven days traveled over a good 
deal of the country, and altho we saw bears every day, only on 
one occasion, except when I shot a bear on the 30th of June, did 
we get close to any bear that one might reasonably describe as 
first class. 

One day we went up a creek which was one of the tributaries 
of the Izembek River, having located two bears from the hill 
which circled the edge of the plain. These two bears were some 
3 or 4 miles away from us when first we saw them. One was a 
light-colored bear and the other a dark-colored one. Both were 
big bears. The light-colored bear was nearer to us, and in ap- 
proaching the position where we had seen the dark one we would 
be compelled to pass the light bear. The dark-colored bear was 
the bigger of the two, or appeared to be at that great distance. 
Unfortunately, the day was very foggy, that is to say it was 
foggy in patches, a sort of drifting fog which, when it floated 
across the plain, blocked out everything from sight for some con- 
siderable time. 





Note splendid condition of the pelage 
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We made our way thru very 
heavy swamp until we struck the 
edge of the Izembek River, along 
which there was a fairly good hard- 
beaten track, which was made by 
the bears when they were fishing 
for salmon during the summer run. 
Following along this patch, we 
found that we would pass within 
half a mile of the light-colored 
bear. This bear was feeding in 
swamp, With the result that it ap- 
peared smaller than we subse- 
quently found he really was. In 
passing him we came to a creek 
which we could not cross because 
it was too deep, so we had to make 
a long detour to get to the part of 
the plain where we had seen the 
darker bear. 

When we finally reached the spot 
where we had seen this bear we 
could find no sign of him at all. 
Beyond where we had been there 
was a thick patch of fog and it is 
possible that he might have been 
in that, but as the day was getting 
late we decided to go back. When 
we returned we found the light- 
colored bear had come down to- 
ward the creek and was lying on a 
low hummock, which was not more 
than 200 yards from the edge of 
the creek. We had to pass this on 
our way back, but the bear, which 
apparently was sleeping, was in 
such a position that he could not 
see us. The wind being in our favor, he could not scent us. 

When we were oposite to where the bear was we thought it 
would be a good opportunity to have our lunch and watch the 
animal. The day was now fine and warm and we sat on the edge 
of the creek and had our lunch.. Presently the bear got up and 
yawned, turned himself around and lay down again. His head 
was now towards us and it was only a mater of a few seconds 
before he spotted us. He looked at us for a long time, and 
yawned, then he stood up and yawned again, took a step or two 
towards us, obviously not at all pleased at being disturbed. He 
then started to walk very slowly in our direction. Now, he could 
not possibly come right up to us because there was a deep creek 
about 30 yards wide between us. The moment he started to walk 
I said to Andy that surely it was a really big bear. Andy, how- 
ever, seemed to be undecided on this point and thought it was 
not worth taking. It was in magnificent fur of an almost pure 
golden hue. 


HE bear evidently made up his mind that he would come 

down and see what were these extraordinary things sitting 
on the bank of the creek, but he came very slowly, rolling from 
side to side, and obviously very reluctantly. When he stepped 
off the hummock he got into swamp, and, having come within 
100 yards of us—I ‘had my eyes glued to my glasses and was 
watching every movement—he stopped, stood up, and had a 
good look at us. 

As he stood up I could plainly see the water dripping off his 
fore paws. He then started again to walk towards us. Andy said, 
“You will see he will now circle round and try and get our wind.” 
As a matter of fact he did nothing of the kind; he came steadily 
on until he was just the other side of the creek from us, where 
he stopped and turned sideways to us—we were sitting on the 
bank of the creek*with our legs dangling over the edge. 

Suddenly the bear, which had been smacking his chops, looked 
down into the water and took a step as if he intended to swim 
xcross to us. It had never occurred to either of us that the bear 
would have attempted amything of the sort (I am convinced it 
was merely curiosity), but as it was too late to do anything but 
fire at the bear (it would have been bad tactics to have awaited 
until he was in the water) I jumped to my feet, hurriedly fired at 
his shoulder, and: down he went. He spun around on the ground 
ind I fired again, but I am not sure whether I hit him or not. 
Scrambling to his feet, a whirling mass of fur, now only intent on 
vetting as far away as possible in the least time from those nasty 
things on the other side of the creek, he floundered into the long 
grass thru which he had so lately taken his leisurely way, only to 
be fired at. by Andy who had the single-barrel 450. The bear 
‘turned a complete somersault at the shot, but I think the bullet 
failed to find a real billet. 

While this was going on I had reloaded. The bear was now 

erhaps 70 or 80 yards away. I had two shots at him, but think 
that I did not hit him. Unfortunately while we had been watch- 
ing the bear we had not noticed the weather, and to our ut- 
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most disgust and dismay we saw the bear disappear into a 
patch of fog about 100 yards from us. We could not cross the 
creek where we were and it meant a very long detour round to 
get to the other side. It was now getting on in the afternoon; 
we were perhaps 8 miles from camp, and there was nothing to 
be done but to go home. 


HE following .morning Andy and I went out. It was then 

beautifully clear. We picked up the spoor of the bear where 
he had crossed a small creek, and on a mud flat just beyond his 
tracks were very plainly visible. He was undoubtedly a big bear. 
His fore-foot measured 12 inches across and I think that his pelt 
would undoubtedly have provided a magnificent trophy. It was 
unfortunate that I did not make up my mind to shoot him and 
take my time over it, instead of taking a hurried snap shot when 
we thought he was going to dive into the creek to get across at 
us. We tracked the bear for some considerable distance, but I 
think that he was not dangerously wounded; my first bullet had 
probably broken up on the heavy muscles of his shoulder. It 
had obviously not got into the heart cavity. 

It was not until the 30th of June, the last day of the open sea- 
son, that I had the good fortune to get my big bear. We had 
several times seen bears out in a big swamp to the west of our 
camp, but altho we had tried to get to where these bears were, 
we had invariably been prevented from doing so by deep swamps 
or creeks which cut off the approach to the localities where we 
had seen the bears. 

On the morning of the 30th of June, we saw a bear from the 
hillside which skirted the large swamp, at a distance of about 3 
miles. The bear appeared to be a really big one, and when the 
sun was shining on his coat he seemed to be in good fur, which 
was of a reddish golden hue. He was in such a position that 
when we got down onto the level of the swamp we could not see 
where he was, so we took a rough bearing onto a hill on the other 
side of the swamp and started to travel in that direction. 

We soon got into serious difficulties; in places the swamp 
was almost impassable, the ground shaking and quaking at every 
step, and it seemed quite probable that we should quickly find 
ourselves out of our depth. However, we managed to struggle 
along until we got to a point where we thought we must be within 
about half a mile of the bear. The animal was lying down, but 
fortunately for us he took it into his head to stand up and slightly 
alter his position. When he did this we spotted exactly where he 
was, and altho he almost immediately lay down again and be- 
came invisible, we were able to locate him. 

Still struggling thru very bad swamp we came to where we 
considered we were within 40 or 50 yards of the bear. We knew 
that he would not be lying in the swamp, and, noticing two small 
patches of hummock grass, we felt sure it was in one of these 
that he was lying. We thought that he was in the one nearest to 
us, and moving over in the direction of this grass hummock we 
suddenly saw the bear get up from the other one, which was about 
30 yards away from us. He immediately saw us and stood up op 
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A very large bear in good fur, 


his hind legs. We were still in swamp; 
standing in water about a foot deep. 


that is to say, we were 


IMMEDIATELY fired at the bear’s chest, which brought him 

down onto his forefeet very quickly. He did not fall over, but 
started to shuffle across our front. I fired my second barrel at 
him, which seemed to have no effect. He still progressed, and 
then, coming to a small creek, fell into it, but scrambled out on 
the other side. By this time I had reloaded, and firing two shots, 
both of which hit him just behind the shoulder, put him down 
for good. We went over to where he was and I saw before me a 
very fine specimen of a male Alaska brown bear. The bear was 
lying in a nasty patch of swamp grass and his great weight had 
embedded his body for nearly half its thickness in the swamp. 
In fact, the place he was in was most unsuitable for the work 
ahead of us; that was the skinning of the beast and the removal 
of his pelt. But it was perfectly impossible to remove him in any 
way, and we decided to get back to camp and get Al to come 
with us on the morrow and help remove the hide. This we did. 
We took some boards with us from the igloo, which enabled us 
to stand around the bear without gradually sinking deeper and 
deeper into the swamp while we were skinning it out. 

Having skinned the bear out, we now had to carry his pelt for 
about 2 miles thru heavy swamp, and it was no mean physical 
effort to achieve this object. Al took the hide and stuffed it into 
his pack sack and with our help got it on his back and started off. 
Andy took the load about half way across the swamp. When we 
got onto the beach we still had about 2 miles to go, but the going 
was good and Al and Andy made light work of their task. 

When I got into camp I weighed the pack sack exactly as it 
was with the bear pelt in it. The weight was 125 pounds. The 
skin, of course, was soaking wet, so we stretched it out on a line 
and tried to get as much moisture out of it as we could before we 
salted it. 

The next day we packed up the skin and Andy and AI took it 
over to Cold Bay. 

The following day before the boys returned I fished in the 
creek below our camp and caught twenty-eight brook trout. 

Our hunt was now completed and all that remained to do was 
to get all our outfit back to Cold Bay and then to King Cove by 
the dory which Alphonse had brought over from the Cove, and 
which had been pulled up onto the beach at Cold Bay. 

Unfortunately when we arrived at Cold Bay the weather was 
so bad that it was quite impossible to get out of the bay at all, 
and we were stuck there for several days. We found that the en- 
gine in Alphonse’s dory was very considerably out of order, and 
after all Alphonse’s efforts had failed to get one single turn out 
of the engine, Andy and I took part of it to pieces and found that 
after cleaning and adjusting the commutator the engine turned 
over all right. Finally we got away at 7:30 p. m. on the 10th of 
July and arrived at King Cove about midnight. Alphonse, who 
fancied himself as a motor engineer, would not leave his engine 
alone, and, continually fiddling with it, just as we were at the 
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mouth of King Cove it blew uw 

Fortunately we weré in smooth 
water, and with the help of oars We 
soon got to the wharf; but had this 

happened when we were, say, of 
the mouth of Leonard’s H: arbor. 
where there was a strong tide ryp. 
ning and a considerable sea backed 
up by a stiff breeze, it is likely tha 
we never would have made King 
Cove at all. I do not think I wa; 
ever more pleased in my life thay 
when the time came to pay of 
Alphonse. 

e had to remain at King Coy; 
until the 15th of July, when we 
caught the S.S. Catherine D. of the 
Pacific American Fisheries Com. 
pany, which was bound for Seattle 


| Biggin King Cove at 12:30 
a.m. on the 15th of July, w 
went into Unga on the Shumagin 
Islands and then across the Gulf of 
Alaska. We had perfect weather 
and a very comfortable ship. Cape 
Spencer was reached about mid- 
day on the 19th of July in heavy 
fog. We arrived at Hoonah at 7 
o’clock, where I left the ship, E 
going on to Bellingham en route 
to New York. I wanted to get to 
Juneau and from there up, to Sew- 
ard, and hoped to be able to get 
across from Hoonah by motor boat 
or launch to Juneau, which is some 
60 or 70 miles distant. 

I stopped the night at Hoonah and the following day, with 
the kind assistance of the superintendent of the Pacific American 
Fisheries Company, Mr. Simons, obtained a cannery tender and 
went across to Juneau. Here we had to wait for three days until 
the S. S. Alameda for Seward was due. During these three days 
we were in Juneau it rained all the time. On the 22nd of July, 
we caught the Alameda and started on our journey for Seward, 
where we arrived at 2 a. m. on the 27th of July. 

This was the end of the first half of my trip to Alaska, and al- 
tho I had not filled up the bill as far as brown bears were con- 
cerned (one is allowed three bears on a license), I had got every- 
thing that I desired in the way of trophies. It would have been 
1 perfectly simple matter to have shot three bears the first three 
days that we were there, but I was anxious to obtain only really 
good or unique specimens, and the two specimens that I did get 
were quite everything that I had hoped for. The male bear that 
I shot at Moffat Cove, Izembek Bay, on the 30th of June, meas- 
ured as follows: Length between perpendiculars, nose to root of 
tail, 7 feet 10 inches. Height of shoulder perpendiculars, 4 feet. 

The following measurements of the head are of interest: Cur- 
cumference of snout, 15% inches. Length from center of forehead 
between eyes to end of snout, 7% inches. Circumference of neck, 
44 inches. Distance between points of ears, outside, 20 inches. 

These measurements were of the carcass, not the skin. Skin 
measured by Rowland Ward, 9 feet, with no stretching whatso- 
ever. 

In an article written by Captain Kleinschmidt in the Febru- 
ary, 1919, number of Outdoor Life, he states that the length of the 
biggest brown bear he had ever obtained, and it was one of the 
biggest brown bears he had ever seen, measured 8 feet 2 inches in 
length. In Captain Radeliffe’s article in “Big Game Shooting,” 
(Vol. I, Country Life Library of Sport), he gives the measure- 
ments of a big brown bear as 7 feet 9% inchts between perpen- 
diculars; so one can safely consider that the bear I obtained at 
Moffat Cove was well up to the average of really big bears. 

The skin of a big bear is often done in such a way that the 
tail is left well above the lower edge of the skin, with the result 
that the length of the skin appears exceptional. The only meas- 
urement that is really of any value is from the snout to the root 
of the tail, whether in the flesh or of the cured skin. 


EGARDING the country in which we hunted in the south- 

west peninsula of Alaska, there is no doubt that it is par 
excellence the land of the brown bear. The country there is en- 
tirely unoccupied except for a very occasional trapper. The gam 
to be found in that locality consists of brown bears, caribou. 
wolverine and foxes. We found on one occasion whatewe believe’ 
to be the track of a wolf. So far as we knew, there was no poss!- 
bility of there being any dogs near, and the pronounced dewclaw 
seemed to indicate this track must have been made by a wol! 
As we only saw one track, on such evidence it is, of course, no! 
well to dogmatize, but the track was unmistakably made by an 
animal which could only have been a dog or a wolf, and it is poss!- 
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ble that there may still be some few 
wolves left in that part of the country. 

| was much struck by the phenomenon 
of the color phase which seems to pre- 
dominate to some extent in that country 
amongst all the game. We saw, as I have 
already stated, many bears, but undoubt- 
edly the predominating color was a red- 
dish brown to yellow hue. The caribou 
were light in color, much lighter than 
those we saw later on in the Hartman 
River district. We saw a few foxes and 
they were all straw-colored. We saw two 
wolverines, both of which were very light 
in color, and approximated the color of 
the foxes. Two or three porcupines were 
seen, and they also were of the straw col- 
or. which made them look much like the 
withered grass which was to be seen in 
great quantities all over the country. 

This is a matter of some interest in re- 
Jation to the question of protective color- 
ation, which some naturalists advocate as 
being one of the provisions of nature to 
meet the difficulties under which wild 
game exists. In this case it seems to be 
that the color phase is in keeping with 
the general coloration of the country 
rather than with any idea of protecting 
animals from natural enemies. One can- 
not imagine that in that country the 
— bear has any enemy except man, 
and it is unreasonable to suppose that 
any joe phase could be the result of the 
persecution that wild animals have received from man during 
the last hundred or two hundred years. I will even go one further 
and say that I noticed ptarmigan were lighter in color in their 
spring and summer plumage than I should have expected. 

We had a very peculiar incident in connection with ptarmigan, 
which I think is worthy of record. One evening, returning from 
a search for bears, we stumbled across a hen ptarmigan and a 
large brood of chicks. In this country the foxes are a very great 
menace to the ptarmigan; we found many ptarmigans’ eggs 
which had been broken and many nests which had been dis- 
turbed, which was undoubtedly the work of foxes. In this in- 
stance directly the hen ptarmigan was disturbed by us she left 
the chicks and fluttered away, making the usual pretense of be- 
ing disabled. There was nothing extraordinary about this, but 
after she had fluttered a little distance away she disturbed the 
cock ptarmigan, which happened to be in the vicinty and which 
joined her and carried on the same pretense of being disabled, 
for some yards, keeping a short distance ahead of us. Presently, 
when we were perhaps 30 to 40 yards from where we had origi- 
nally disturbed the hen, she gave up her shamming and flew 
back to where the chicks had been left, but the cock bird turned 
round and attacked us. He did not make good his attack, that 
is to say, he did not actually touch either of us (Andy and my- 
self), but he came so close to us that we naturally made a demon- 
stration to shoo him away. It was rather a peculiar incident, I 
think, because the cock bird could scarcely be supposed to have 
the maternal instinct. 


HERE is one point that I should like to suggest before I 

close this chapter: It appears to me that the land at the 
southwestern end of the Alaskan Peninsula (which I think I will 
not be found fault with if I say is of little value for cultivation), 
should be reserved a a sanctuary or reservation for the Alaska 
brown bear and the Grant caribou. It is unquestionably a fact 
that the large fauna of the world is passing away, and this large 
launa will undoubtedly only be preserved for future generations 
n game sanctuaries or reserves. It must be apparent to all who 
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take an interest in the large fauna of the world and who have 
traveled, or who have received information from reliable ob- 
servers who have traveled, that the next forty or fifty _ urs are 
bound to be very critical ones for the remaining large fauna of 
this earth. 

The Alaska brown bear is one of the finest of the big animals 
left. It is undoubtedly a magnificent beast, which should be pre- 
served as far as possible from the extermination which is ioied 
to be its ultimate fate if it is not carefully conserved. I have 
already said that I do not believe that the brown bear has such 
a bad and nasty nature that it should be made an outlaw and 
denied protection. I think that it has every right to be pre- 
served in exactly the same way as other mammals are being pre- 
served in other parts of the United States and the world. I am 
sure that if this question is considered by the game conserva- 
tionists of America, when they come to the permanent preserva- 
tion of the Alaska brown bear they will find no better place for 
preservation than that portion of the Alaska Penins oc which 
lies to the extreme southwest.* 

When I was in Juneau I met a wise person who asked me if I 
had been down to the Alaska Peninsula hunting brown bears. 
I said I had. I was asked how many brown bears I had shot and 
replied that I had shot two. He then asked why I had not shot 
more. I explained that I had not shot more, not because I 
could not have done so, but because I did not find exactly what 
I wanted to shoot. The wise person expressed great horror at 
this and said that it was impossible to understand anybody 
taking the view that I did of the killing of animals which “they” 
—I presume the residents of Alaska—wanted exterminated be- 
cause of the enormous damage they did. It was suggested that I 
should ask all my friends—presumably Englishmen—to come to 
Alaska and shoot the brown bears until they were finished. I 
retorted that if we did this, then when all the bears were fin- 
ished they would never have the pleasure of meeting us again. 
But I am afraid this wise person did not pay much attention to 
anything that I said and that he was firmly convinced that the 
brown bear was only fit fer extermination. With such misguided 
opinions prevailing it is difficult to get a fair hearing for a beast 
which is probably no more vicious than 
any other large wild animal, but whose 
pluck, which at times may get it into 
trouble, should really be the admiration of 
those who appear to be unable to appreci- 
ate the strenuous efforts that wild game 
have to make to keep their place in the 
sun. ¥ BS 

(To be continued) 

*Note.—We are glad that such a noted big-game 
hunter, traveler and conservationist as Mr. Hub- 
back should come out so strongly in favor of bet- 
ter protection for the big brown bear, and particu- 
larly that he should advocate a sanctuary for their 
breeding and propagation at the end of the Alaska 
Peninsula. We believe that the present Alaskan 
Game Commission can do much in this direction 
A step in the right direction has already been 
taken in the present Alaskan game bill, which 
limits the kill to three and closes the season 
from June 21 to August 31.—Editor. 
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Archery--Sport, Pastime, Man-Builder 


OAA avrice THOMPSON, author, 

“ “” \ gentleman and prince of modern 
archers, said, “So long as the new moon re- 
turns in Heaven a bent, beautiful bow, so 
long will the faseination of archery keep 
hold of the hearts of men.” 

There is indeed a fascination about this 
most ancient of all sports that appeals to 
and thrills us in spite of the generations 
before us who have used firearms in both 
war and the chase, a fascination so subtle 
that archery has stubbornly refused to give 
way entirely before “villainous saltpeter.” 

No one knows when or where primitive 
man first invented or stumbled upon the use and construction of 
the bow, but suffice it to say that the history of the bow and 
arrow is interwoven with the warp and woof of the history of 
man from the beginning of time. 

Just why such a fascinating, health and muscle-producing 
pastime is not indulged in more, is beyond me. I do not remem- 
ber just when I took up the use of the bow, but, like Maurice 
Thompson, I commenced quite young, and have made and used 
all patterns and sizes. I have killed quite a lot of game (and in- 
cidentally, missed a lot), and will say for myself that there is ten 
times the enjoyment in bringing down a bird or animal with a 
well-directed shaft, that there is in using a gun to do so. 

The average man to whom you mention archery, visions the 
futile, bent bough and clumsy stick arrow of his childhood. To 
this man it is quite a revelation to learn that a properly made 
outfit passes from a toy into a terrible weapon that will shoot 
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If, when the subject of archery is men- 
tioned, you visualize the clumsy bent 
bough and crooked stick arrow of your 
childhood days, you will find, upon 
reading this article, that the properly 
made outfit passes from a toy into a 
weapon that will shoot thru a siz- 
teenth of an inch, or more, of steel at 
20 yards or over. 
killing power in the hands of an expert 
archer are indeed remarkable 


thru a sixteenth of an inch or more of stee! 
at 20 yards and over, as I have done agai 
and again; or, as Arthur Young, Dr. Say. 
ton Pope, Capt. Cassius Styles and one or 
two others have done, go out and kill deer. 
mountain lions and even the grizzly bear 
largest and most dangerous of animals on 
the American continent. Is not that sport 
indeed, red-blooded and thrilling enough 
for you? No playthings these, but yew 
bows, pulling 75 pounds and more, shoot- 
ing arrows with heavy, wide-bladed heads. 
sharp as razors and cutting thru flesh and 
bone. My biggest game to date is a few 
bobeats, unless I include a vicious dog (shot at 50 yards), but | 
can handle a bow myself that is capable of killing any animal 
that is native to the American continent. 


Its accuracy and 


| pees a hunter’s standpoint, the bow has much to recommend 

it. Being noiseless, it does not frighten the game. Truly said 
that fifty bowmen, even if they could kill as much game as the 
same number of sportsmen with shotguns, would not drive off 
and render unapproachable the feathered denizens of a choice 

, hunting spot, which would be completely cleaned by one man 
with a scattergun in one day! 

The resonant cluck of the string and whirr of the arrow do 
not unduly alarm the game and I have gotten as many as five 
or six shots at one bird or animal. To illustrate, one day I took 
a long shot at a rabbit. The first shot fell quite short and he 
merely twitched his ears at the sound. Elevating, I over-shot and 

a little wide. The whirr of the arrow made 
him sit up, and the third shaft went 


v¥ 
yy s “plump” into his breadbasket. The first 
miss with a gun, and I would have lost him. 

a is There is no joy equal to watching the 


flight of your arrow as it sings on its way 
to the mark, or even a near hit. Try it and 
see how your love for the bow grows. It 
takes muscular exertion to use it. You fur- 
nish not only direction, but accuracy and 
force also depend on you. There are few 
muscles that are not exercised in a long 
walk, when using the bow. These are, prin- 
cipally, biceps, deltoid, triceps, muscles of 
forearm, trunk muscles; and, of course, the 
legs get their share, and to some extent the 
neck and abdominal muscles. It broadens 
and straightens your shoulders, strength- 
ens your wrists, improves your eyesight, 
steadies your nerves, and in very fact and 
deed makes you a better man physically 
and a better sportsman. There is no exer- 
cise on earth its equal in developing co- 
ordination of mind, hand, muscle and eye. 

The expense of an outfit will range from 
practically nothing up to a few hundred 
dollars, depending entirely upon yourself. 
I have made outfits costing me less than a 
dollar that did good work. Of course it de- 
pends a lot on cost and accessibility ot 
material, etc., and whether you make your 
own tackle or buy it ready-made. You can 
learn to make your own tackle, thus bring- 
ing the expense to a minimum. However, 
I do not advise making your first outfit, 
unless you have lots of patience and are 
not easily discouraged. Many a would-be 
archer has given up in disgust when with a 
little help he would have become an en- 
thusiast for life. Therefore it is best for 
you to get your first outfit made by some- 
one who knows how, and then learn to 
make it for yourself, as the amateur bow- 
yer and fletcher will make many failures 
before he knows the keen joy of making 4 
bow that sends the arrow flying straight 
and sure to the mark. I have had to pull 
more than one amateur out of the mud 
with a few suggestions. 

There are more than a score of native 
woods that will make good bows, some 
better than others, of course, the best be- 
ing yew, and next to that osage orange, '0 
my opinion. This is just a hint. The max- 
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g of your own tackle is really half the 
f njoyment. 

[here are several other ways in which 
you may use the bow besides hunting. 
These include the orthodox straw target 
work, shooting at rovers, and archery golf. 
Ordinary target work is good. Better still, 
shoot at rovers—that is, marks at no set 
distance, but a scrap of paper here, an old 
can there, a clump of grass yonder, and in 
fact any object fancy may dictate in the 
course of a long walk. There is, also, for 
the golf-lover and others, a form of the 
sport known as archery golf, which is 
played like golf with the exception that 
in the place of holes, targets, such as sacks 
stuffed with straw, etc., are shot at with 
the bow instead of clouting the ball. This 
is really, after all, a form of “rovers,” be- 
cause, altho the “holes” are 100 to 400 
yards apart, the distances will of course 
vary a great deal in actual shooting. 
From one to four people, or even a larger 
number, can enjoy this sport at once. 

It is well at all times to watch where 
you shoot, because it is a weapon and not 
1 toy. It is as dangerous as a gun, and 
therefore you should avoid pointing it at 
inyone in fun or otherwise. John Preston 
True told me of a case where a young 
lady shot very wild and accidentally hit a 
6-footer on the side of the head, dropping 
him like a shot beef, and it took some lit- 
tle work to restore him to consciousness. 
Do not shoot straight up, as the arrow 
may be fatal to someone on its return. I 
have a scar on my head made when a boy 
in that way, and must thank my very 
thick skull both for the folly of it and for 
saving my life. 


FoR the average man, who cannot af- 
ford a golf course or to belong to a 
club, there are a thousand places to prac- 
tice, even to rigging up a short-range 
course in the back yard (or alley), with 
heavy canvas backstop to catch any ar- 
rows that chance to miss the target; or 
he can take the trusty bow and hie him- 
self away to the fields or woods and shoot 
at rovers to his heart’s content, getting 
all the joy of hunting, tho of course mi- 
nus the game. 

Here where I live in southern Califor- 
nia you can go out into the country, and some of the farmers are 
more than willing to let you shoot at the ground squirrels, which 
are a pest. These are about the size of the eastern gray tree 
squirrel. Their name is legion in some localities, and they sit 
straight up, offering a splendid mark at 30 to 60 yards. Also you 
can shoot rats and other vermin. A blunt shaft, short drawn, will 
stop the most belligerent pair of tomcats that ever yowled at 
2:30 a.m., or convey a hint to your neighbors’ hens that their 
presence is not wanted in your garden. 

One of the best things about archery is that it can be made 
into a progressive exercise, and, in fact, it is that if you begin with 
a bow of a weight under your strength and work up. I can pull a 
90-pound bow, but few people can do this, and it is best to start 
at 35 or 40 pounds and gradually increase, say about 10 pounds, 
with each new bow. If his bow is too strong, let the archer get it 
out every day and “wrestle with his gear,” as Ascham says, for a 
few minutes. For my own use, I have recently made a special 
exerciser which gives exactly the same muscle work and which 
can be adjusted to any weight in a few seconds, and it helps me 
to pick it up occasionally. Truly, according to Hansard and as 
my own experience verifies, “The strength of the drawing arm 
rapidly accommodates itself to the increased power of the bow, 
for nothing tends more to fortify and invigorate the muscles of 
that and indeed every other portion of the human frame than 
archery.” 

Don’t wait till you get in public to do this “wrestling with 
your gear,” because if you are overbowed, you will shoot wild and 
get little but humiliation for your pains. Do your practicing at 
home for strength. The weight of a bow, of course, means the 
number of pounds tension or pulling force required to draw bow 
to length of arrow used. 

For anyone, be he or she weak or strong, the bow has no 
equal as a health builder. There is no violent heart strain, no 
chance of injuring yourself in any way. The cost is within the 
reach of all, and if you make your own tackle, there is always 
the thrill of a new discovery in methods, etc., coming up. I feel 
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all the love of the primitive man for this weapon, and in my work 
have rediscovered the art of chipping flint arrowheads, which has 
almost been lost. In fact, owing to neglect, the making of archery 
tackle is well nigh a lost art, and when you consider the fact that 
until recently there have been only about 600 known archers in 
the United States, and of these only a very small per cent make 
their own tackle, it is easy to see that the knowledge of how to 
turn out the better class of archery tackle is almost a lost art, 
and I venture to say there are not over fifty good bowyers and 
fletchers in this country of a hundred million population. 

However, I am not going into the details of manufacture, etc., 
here. I am trying to tell you of the physical and indirectly of the 
mental and moral benefits of archery, which is quite a big subject 
in itself. Once people realize that this of all sports is one that 
gives exercise without fatigue, strength without strain, and makes 
your eyes brighter, eyesight more keen, nerves steadier, step more 
elastic, gives you a better carriage, makes your mind more clear, 
adds flesh where lacking and takes it off where superfluous, and 
conveys other physical benefits too numerous to mention, and 
all this at a nominal cost, together with the keenest and most 
wholesome enjoyment in the world, and is the one sport almost 
impossible to commercialize, then I predict there will be such a 
craze for archery as has never been known before, and we will 
have more archers than have been known since the days of Crecy 
and Agincourt. 

There is an art in drawing the bow that once acquired is never 
forgotten. Of course, there are certain muscles to be trained, 
notably the biceps, triceps, deltoid, muscles of hand and arm, and 
to some extent, those of the neck and trunk, as these are di- 
rectly tensed at each draw, but when you are trained you will be 
able to draw a bow with ease that will tax the strength of the 
strongest athlete. I have had lots of fun with some big husky, 
much stronger than I, who could not draw one of my 75 or 90- 
pound bows two-thirds of the way to his ear. Then I would take 
it and draw one of my big hunting shafts to the head without 
apparent effort, and believe me, (Concluded on Page 241 
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Capturing a Mountain Lion 


D QHEVERAL years ago I read (I have 
forgotten when or where) an article 

telling of an old mountaineer’s catching 
of a wild mountain lion by the seemingly 
simple expedient of climbing the tree and 
roping the lion in some dexterous manner. 
That being the first trme I had ever heard 
of such an (as I then thought) extraordi- 
nary proceeding, I supposed the man 


A. R. Stram 


Dangerous, you say, this climbing to 
the topmost branches of a tall tree, 
slipping a noose over the crouching 
mountain lion perched there spitting 
and snarling, and carrying the trussed 
animal in alive on one’s back? Yet that 
7s what this lion hunter does repeat- 
edly—and calls it all part of the day’s 
work 


It was practically my first experien 
on snowshoes, and it kept me extrem« 
busy to keep up with the hunter, who : 
an expert on them; and to be honest 
must confess that I believe he set } 
pace more to mine than I to his. 

After about three hours of hard goin 
up and down the steep mountainside, i: 
snow 2 feet deep, the lion hunter shouted 


‘ 


merely did it for the notoriety and ad- 
venture; but I was surprised récently to 
meet a man who has made the capturing 
alive of wild mountain lions his profes- 
sion, and is one of the best known and 
most successful lion hunters in the West. 

This man is Bob Bakker, and in the 
past fourteen years which he has devoted 
to lion hunting he has captured some- 
thing like 300 lions. With Mr. Bakker I 
had the good fortune to attend a lion 
hunt, and I will attempt to describe this 
hunt as well as possible, so others who 
have not been so fortunate as to have 
had or read of a similar experience may 
learn the method by which the lions 
which they have seen pacing their cages 
in a zoo come to be taken from their 
wild mountain homes and _ transferred 
probably hundreds of miles to an iron 
cage where they must stand before the 
gaze of the countless hundreds who pass 
back and forth with perhaps never a 
thought of the wild, free life the lion had 
before being contmitted to a “life behind 
the bars.” 

The lion hunter was stopping with a 
farmer, not far from where I was staying, 
and during the week preceding the hunt 
I am going to narrate he had caught three 
lions, and had them caged in wooden 
boxes and locked in an unfinished log 
building. He figured there was at least 
one more lion, and perhaps two, in the vicinity; so at 9 o’clock 
on a Saturday morning the three of us — Mr. Bakker, Mr. Smoot 
(the farmer) and I—set out on snowshoes up a nearby moun- 
tain with high hopes of finding a fresh lion track. The hunter’s 
three dogs were full of life and eager to be off on the first lion 
tracks that we should happen to run across. 


FTER about half an hour of traveling we decided to split 

up, so Mr. Smoot followed along the foot of the mountain 
and the hunter and I traveled around the side, about half 
Wavy up. 





rhe lion just after being pulled from the tree 
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The author on snowshoes 


to me that he had found the tracks of 
lion, and we would get him before the da) 
was over. 

We called to Mr. Smoot, who was som: 
distance below us, and were soon joine 
by him. On going farther we came upc 
a number of other tracks, all made by 
the same lion, and while we were tryin 
to decide which was the more fresh, on: 
of the dogs, a 7-months-old pup, started 
off unnoticed on what later proved to be 
the freshest track. In two or three min- 
utes after he left we heard him barking. 
but as he was so young, and was not en- 
tirely trained, we didn’t think it worth 
while to follow him, and about half an 
hour later he came back. 

We built a campfire, boiled coffee and 
ate lunch, and it was about 2 o’clock 
when we picked out what we thought to 
be the likeliest track we had found, and 
turned the old dogs loose on it, holding 
the pup back so the other dogs would not 
be hindered in the least. 

Not many minutes later we came to 
the place where we had heard the pup 
barking before lunch, and to our surprise 
found that he had treed the lion during 
the short space of time he had been gone, 
but as he had not had sufficient training 
as yet. he didn’t know what had become 
of it after its tracks stopped, and so when 
he was unable to pick up its trail again 
he had returned to us. Of course the lion came down imme- 
diately, and all the time we had been eating lunch it had spent 
in getting as far from that vicinity as possible. 

However, we set out, following the tracks of the dogs, and it 
was only a matter of a couple of hours until we heard them 
barking “Treed!” 

We made all haste in the direction of the barking, and on ar- 
riving at the scene of action, we found that the lion had climbed 
a large fir tree, over 2 feet thru, and practically without branches. 
As the lion was a long distance from the ground, it would have 
been an impossible task to climb the tree, so the only thing to do 
was to chop it down, which was accom- 
plished at the cost of much sweating and 
many blisters, as the ax was a small one. 


Ss 


ie WAS interesting to see the antics of 
the lion when the tree commenced to 
topple. It seemed to grow frantic and 
didn’t know what to do at first, but as 
soon as the tree really began to fall] it 
awoke to its peril and leaped about 75 
feet to the ground. 

We had kept the dogs back out of dan- 
ger, but as soon as the tree fell we turned 
them loose. It was probably a minute 
before they picked up the lion’s trail 
again, and during that time we began to 
fear that the tree had fallen on the lion— 
something Mr. Bakker said he had never 
known to happen—but just then the dogs 
gave several joyous barks and were off 
after the lion once more. 

Altho it had not had more than a min- 
ute’s start, several minutes elapsed before 
the dogs had it treed again, but once 
more we were doomed to disappointment, 
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as the lion apparently desired to be high in the world, for this 
time it had climbed a tall hemlock. 

Mr. Bakker made ready his paraphernalia, put his steel climb- 
ers on his feet, and then started up the tree after the lion. 

Perhaps I had better stop and describe the things used by Mr. 
Bakker in capturing his lions. To snare the animal he uses a 
small, but strong, wire cable, which is tied to the end of a long 
rope; the rope being necessary to pull the lion from the tree, and 
to hold it when it gets on the ground. His other necessities are 
several short ropes with which to tie the lion’s feet, and a strong 
leather muzzle to slip over its head; besides a collar and chain 
for its neck after it is tied up. 

To continue my story: Mr. Bakker climbed to within about 
15 feet of the lion, then tied himself to the tree, so as to have 
free use of both hands, fastened the wire cable to the end of a 
pole which he had drawn up after him, and then reached up and 
was about to slip the noose—in the end of the cable—over the 
animal’s head, when it took fright and went scrambling up nearly 
to the top of the tree. 


EING unsafe for Mr. Bakker to go higher, he returned to the 

ground and we immediately chopped that tree down. It only 
fell about half way and lodged in some other trees. The lion, 
however, didn’t wait to see if it would continue to the ground, but 
left it in mid-air, but had hardly hit the ground before the dogs 
were loosed, and they had it treed in a short time. This time it 
apparently had no opportunity to select as tall a tree as it would 
have liked, and luckily there was a tree growing within 6 feet of 
the one containing the lion, and this tree Mr. Bakker climbed, 
with less danger of frightening the cat higher. 

It was so dark now that objects were barely distinguishable, 
but Mr. Bakker managed to get the noose around the lion’s neck 
and then came down as rapidly as possible and pulled the aston- 
ished cat down. 

It immediately attempted to get away, and in so doing, wound 
the rope around a small tree, and was held fast. Mr. Bakker then 
tied the end of the rope securely, and Mr. Smoot went around 
behind the lion, and by suddenly taking hold of its tail, stretched 
it out so that it was held fast at either end so all it could do was 
snarl and spit. Mr. Bakker then took it by the tail, and with a 
deft jerk lifted the lion and flung it on its back. Throwing a loop 
over one hind paw and drawing it back to him, he suddenly 
reached out and caught the other hind paw with one hand, and 
by drawing them both back together he was able to tie them se- 
curely, and then while Mr. Smoot held the hind paws, he re- 
peated the performance—with considerably more care—with the 
front ones, after which it was a simple matter to tie front and 
hind paws together and Mr. Lion was securely trussed up. 

Now came the delicate task of putting the muzzle on. It was 
nearly pitch dark by this time, and the tying had to be done more 
by sense of touch than by sight, but Mr. Bakker is so used to 
working with them that he can do it about as easily in the dark, 
so it was not long before he accomplished the muzzling. First he 
took a strong stick and let the lion grasp it in his teeth, then with 
a sudden movement he grasped the lion’s throat, removed the 
stick, and in a short time had the muzzle buckled on its head. 
A collar and chain was placed on its neck, and as it was too dark 
to take it home that night, it was tied to the tree with the chain, 
its feet were loosed and it was left to spend one more night in 





Captured mountain lion eating on a deer it had killed the evening before 


Bob Bakker, dogs and captured lion—taking it in alive 


the woods it was soon to leave forever. The muzzle was left on to 
prevent the lion from biting the chain and breaking its teeth. 


HE next day three more men joined us, and five of us (Mr. 

Smoot remained at home) went back after the lion. Mr. 
Bakker took a large pack sack in which to carry the lion home, 
since it was a female a little over a year old, and therefore only 
weighed about 75 pounds. 

Upon arriving we found that she had spent the night very 
well, and in a few moments the tying was accomplished and the 
cat was placed in the pack-sack, with only its head protruding. 
Each of us then took turns carrying it, “just for the fun of it,” 
but the lion’s 75 pounds quickly changed the fun into work, so 
Mr. Bakker was very willingly allowed to have more than his 
share of the “fun.” 

Naturally the lion’s head was muzzled, but it was quite a sen- 
sation, at that, to have it growling and spitting within a few 
inches of your ear at every step, and now and then attempting to 
extract a mouthful of cloth from your coat. 

Mr. Bakker stated that many times he has carried small lions 
in a pack-sack without having a muzzle on the lion, merely put- 
ting the collar and chain on its neck and holding its head in a 
position which made it difficult for it to “chew his ears.” 

As a general rule when a large lion is caught, it is tied and 
muzzled, and by tying a rope around its head and front paws it 
can be dragged to camp with very little trouble. 

When releasing one in its cage, Mr. Bakker ties its head to a 
lower corner of the cage and slips the muzzle off. Its feet are 
then partially loosened and the cage closed up tight. Then with 
the aid of wire the ropes are slipped from feet and neck, and the 
lion is loose in its cage. 

When one of them is left in a wooden cage for three or four 
days, it is very apt to gnaw out, and I had the good fortune-to be 
able to witness the recaging of two lions which had escaped from 
their boxes in this manner. 

Lion hunting is an exciting sport, and to attend one is an en- 
joyable adventure, but if all people were like myself, I don’t be- 
lieve lion hunters would have very much competition in their 
profession, altho, as Mr. Bakker says, it is, like many other things, 
simple enough—if you know how. 
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I shall be glad to hear from you if you like this department, and glad to have your kicks if you 
don’t.—El Comancho, 








The Traveling Man 


HERE was an individual who flour- 

ished on the old frontier during the ’70s 
and on thru the busy ’80s and into the ’90s 
—and may possibly be still on the job, on 
other frontiers, for all I know. 

He went everywhere, yet, unless you 
roamed about quite a bit, or just happened 
into a store, or hotel, on his visiting day, 
you’d likely miss the sight of him and 
might never know him at all as other than 
a myth—a sort of desert and grassland Fly- 
ing Dutchman who was always just in 
front, or just behind, and yet never close 
enough to touch, or “take a shot at,” as 
occasion might demand. 

This was the “Traveling Man” who 
roamed up and down and across the map, 
“seeking whom he might devour” by get- 
ting them to put all the cash they could 
raise into an order for his goods. 

He represented every kind of goods 
known to the world, from anvils to aconite 
and from zircon to zithers, and he would 
take an order, big or little, for anything 
made, anywhere in the world, from pound 
cake to putty knives. 

He’d sell you anything you wanted, be 
it scythe or sickle, linen thread or hack- 
saws, shotguns or shoestrings—it was all the 
same to him, for he represented Jones, 
Smith & Brown, of St. Louis, “Dealers in 
General Merchandise,” which was a title 
that covered the earth from pole to pole 
and clear around on the line of the world’s 
waist measure, and included every known 
fabric and article in the whole world. 

If he didn’t have what you wanted he’d 
get it and ship it to you c. o. d. or f. o. b., 
cash, or thirty days, or draft with bill of 
lading; any old way that suited you was 
perfectly satisfactory to him. 

All he wanted to know he’d find out 
about you in an hour, and rate you ac- 
cordingly. 

He’d do wonders and he’d do without 
identifications, references or anything else 
except his eye-to-eye, one-man judgment 
of men, and he made less mistakes, and 
lost less for his firm in bad accounts, or 
losses occasioned by sharp business deals, 
or underhand practices, than the most care- 
ful modern bank loses in the same time. 


HERE was a reason for this, of course; 

men were known; there were less of 
them in business and there was more give- 
and-take in the world of business than 
there is now, because the personal factor 
had to be taken into account and dealt 
with, and it paid all honest men to stay 
honest rather than to turn crooked. This 
was a general condition in all lines and it 
helped the traveling man do business and 
let him help his customers get ahead. 

I have personally known cattle men to 
borrow as high as $20,000 from each other 
in the old frontier days without a scrap of 
paper between them other than the memo- 
randum entry of a date, name and amount, 
scribbled with lead pencil on the leaf of a 
vestpocket memorandum book, carried all 
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day, and every day, in the owner’s vest 
pocket. 

No receipt, no promise to pay, other 
than verbal, was given; just “loan me 
twenty thousan’, John, till I sell m’ cows,” 
and it was done. 

John didn’t ask why it was wanted or 
how the other man’s herd “stacked up;” he 
just scribbled a check with a stub of a lead 
pencil and the bank honored it. 

The banker knew both men and he knew 
the check was as good as bullion or it nev- 
er would have been written. 

Thousands of dollars worth of business 
was done in the early West with no more 
formality nor security than that, not only 
in the cow business, but in all lines. 

Long credits were extended without any 
security further than verbal promises to 
pay, and so few of these ever went wrong 
that a failure, or deliberate case of com- 
mercial dishonesty, set the whole business 
world to talking and made it impossible 
for the dishonest man to get out of the 
country with his loot. 

The only way he could beat this open- 
handed system was to actually spend the 
money ‘before he was suspected, and get 
rid of it in such a way that it would not 
call attention to his squandering. 

If you think that was an easy task you 
are wrong; first, because the man who 
squanders money usually gets into close 
association with some gambling outfit of 
some kind, or squanders his cash on a 
woman, and either course in the Old West 
would have fixed all eyes on the man who 
was going wrong, then friends would have 
stepped in and saved him from himself be- 
fore he had gotten very far. 

Another saving factor was the fact that 
no man spends money, either lavishly or 
otherwise, without the one object, namely; 
of getting something back for it, and that 
something will be whatever he desires most. 


T IS not hard, then, to vision the man 

who is “blowing himself” in a com- 
munity where men go about daily with an 
open method of doing business that regis- 
ters about the same surface indications 
every day. 

Early western men “read signs” daily, on 
all sides and in connection with everything; 
they had to in order to understand the wild- 
erness which was always just at hand, al- 
ways in touch with them, one way or an- 
other. So, you see, a wagon track thru the 
prairie grass, a horse track, a group of cat- 
tle trails, moving buzzards, smokes—any- 
thing—meant some particular thing against 
the daily background of life, and as men 
rode they read these things and, subcon- 
sciously, learned to apply the same thing 
to their daily contacts with their fellow 
men. 

Practice makes perfect, and’ all men be- 
came good character judges; they “read 
signs” on the men they saw, or talked to, 
or had business relations with, until any 
irregularity brought close scrutiny and in- 
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tensive “sign reading” to find answer for 
the questions caused by any irregular or 
noticeably different action. 

Thus a system of personal contacts, and 
personal estimates and judgments, was es- 
tablished and used by everybody, and I 
believe it was the safest social system I’ve 
ever known, for it made men mighty proud 
of their word and jealous of anything what- 
ever that tended to smirch it or throw 
doubt on personal honesty. 

“His word is as good as his bond,” was a 
common recommendation to be given man 
to man as easily as “he’s a square guy” is 
given now, tho it meant, when given, just 
exactly what it said and it carried with it 
the further fact that the man giving such 
recommendation backed his own word with 
his own reputation for truthfulness also, 
which was as good as tho he had signed the 
other man’s note with him. 

All this was the system, the common 
daily practice, and I’ll venture to say that 
there are men living today who, if they 
read the statements above, can sit down 
and write of specific incidents to fit each 
and every statement I’ve given here, for 1 
write nothing but what I know, and I lived 
and carried on my affairs in this atmos- 
phere and among these men, and my word 
was good as my bond, too, and it was 
known to be so, just as my neighbore’ 
words were good also. None of us thought, 
or considered, this fact to be out of the 
ordinary, or in any way remarkable, be- 
cause it was custom—we all lived that 
way and the man who tried to “bust the 
system,” or take advantage of trust, had 
just about as much chance as he would 
have if he were to try to “bust the bank 
at Monte Carlo” with some misguided idea 
of having a system of his own invention 
which was a sure winner. 


OMETIMES some man, with a warped 
sense of the fitness of things, tried it, 
but he never got very far, because the rest 
of us took him in hand and showed him 
the error of his ways—one way or another. 
Nearly always he was made to square 
up and then given a limited time to get be- 
low the horizon. Sometimes he tried to 
“get away with it” and ended in some nice 
new graveyard close by. 

Usually tho, things just went along in 
their regular channels; men came and 
went, took a drink together, openly, when- 
ever they wanted to, and not too often, and 
“done business in their shirt sleeves,” en- 
joying life as they found it. 

You can now see why and how the trav- 
eling man could safely do business and ar- 
range credits on his own judgment. 

He had to be a keen, quick judge of 
men, and a mighty good sign reader him- 
self, for he was called on to make snap 
judgment many times, and this judgment 
would mean the building up of a good fu- 
ture customer’s business, or wiping his 
chances out—and that was rarely done. 

This early day traveling man was a fel- 
low of parts, for he must be an able man 
mentally, and a super-able man physically, 
to stand the pace, for in those days western 
men took their liquor raw, and often. 

The traveling man must therefore be an 
individual of capacity who could take his 
drink, when and where social conditions or 
business contacts might demand, and carry 
it, and he must be versatile enough to at- 
tend a church social and make good with 
the ladies, or hold a hand in a stag poker 
party, without losing enough to endanger 
his own firm’s cash, or winning enough to 
make enemies of his customers. He had to 
keep his balance in all things, all the time. 

If by any chance he forgot himself and 
started in on a drinking and gambling spree 
he never got very far with it, for some of 
his business friends would get together and 
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raid the party, putting all hands engaged 
in it to bed, and keeping them there, until 
they sobered up and started over, in the 
regular channels of business ahd social in- 
tercourses. It was drastic action, but it got 
results, and usually all hands concerned 
were repentant and ashamed of themselves 
when they realized they had been “making 
fools of themselves” by overstepping the 
unwritten limits of friendly poker and thus 
making a “gambling bout” out of what was 
ordinarily a recreation—up to, say, $10 a 
corner—or, at times, even higher, by agree- 
ment. 

A lot has been written about the old 
western traveling man of early days, tend- 
ing to show him up as a “lady killer,” ho- 
tel lounger, fancy dresser, gambler, hard 
drinker, and a general social and moral 
leper. 

There might have been such men—I 
don’t know; but I do know that I never 
saw one. 

I’ve met and known a lot of these folks, 
first and last, and I can say that my own 
contacts and experiences with them showed 
them to be, as a class, about as alert, con- 
cientious, hard-working, and altogether de- 
cent, as any body of average business men 
I’ve ever known, or been acquainted with, 
anywhere. 


ANY of them carried a lot of sample 

trunks filled with samples of the 
goods they sold, and these had to be ar- 
ranged for, carted to and from trains and 
sample rooms, unpacked and displayed, 
then packed and taken to the next place, 
with no loss of time or more expense than 
necessary. 

Just that program alone, repeated over 
and over, meant a lot of work, long hours 
and attention to business, and then a lot 
of writing of letters and orders, after every- 
one had gone home at night. 

It meant hurry-up packing to catch last 
minute trains. It meant lost time from 
waiting until storekeepers could come and 
see goods, many times after they had 
locked up for the night, and were tired and 
peevish from their own hard day’s work. 
The traveling man, however, could not 


Bonaventure Island, Gulf of St. Lawrence, is a small, precipitous island 
about five miles in circumference and is famous for the great numbers of 
sea-fowl that make its red conglomerate cliffs their nesting places, Chief 
among these birds are the gannets, which crowd the ledges, each bird pro- 
tecting its selected nest site by the use of its razor-like bill. Associated 








afford to lose his temper, no matter how 
tired he got, or how sleepy. 

He was Father Confessor to troubled 
business men many times and gave advice, 
helped many men from “going broke” by 
extending credit, or helping to arrange a 
loan, if he knew the case to be legitimate 
and square, and was satisfied that honest 
aid would be appreciated and help tide a 
business overy rocky places. 

He was courteous, nervy, a quick thinker 
and a keen business man and, in all, a good 
citizen, and able. 

He endured much in the way of priva- 
tions and inconveniences; but, because he 
was there in the interests of trade and 
business, the ordinary citizenry could buy 
almost any needful thing in little stores, 
far in advance of real civilization. 

Even before the railroads came the trav- 
eling man was out ahead with his trunks, 
to see every store which traded supplies 
for furs, hides, dried meat, Indian curios 
and what-not products of the wild. 

As soon as branch lines became common, 
as feeders for the main lines of railroads, 
the traveling man went from the main 
road clear to the end of the branch, stop- 
ping at each station en route, and fre- 
quently driving from town to town be- 
tween the one-train-each-way -per-day 
trains. 

He usually needed anywhere from a few 
minutes to a few hours in a town, and con- 
sidered it a poor day when he did not 
“make” from one “good” town, to five or 
six “jerkwater” towns, per day, by rail 
and team, trunks and all. 

This made good business for the small 
livery stables and the small hotels in little 
towns, some of which could not have ex- 
isted if it had not been for the “traveling 
man trade.” 


HERE was always keen rivalry among 

all the hotels in a town, and the one 
which received the “commercial trade” was 
always the best one for the ordinary trav- 
eler to patronize, for it gave the best serv- 
ice; the “best” would be bad enough, for 
most of them had cheap, uncomfortable 
beds, in dreary, fireless rooms, with no run- 





BIRDS OF BONAVENTURE ISLAND 


with the gannets are great numbers of murres, ringed murres, razor-billed 


ning water, and it took a hardy man, and a 
brave one, to eat the cooking in any of 
them. 

But where the traveling man stopped 
there you’d find the best to be had. He 
knew hotels just as he did all else. 

If there were two hotels, or more, in a 
town, it was a rare thing to find any one 
of them which had a straight one-price rate 
to all. 

Almost all of them considered the trav- 
eling man to be legitimate game, and they 
charged him about double what they did 
any one else, and for no earthly reason 
other than he was a traveling man and 
“could afford it.” 

The small hotel usually charged the ordi- 
nary “home” trade a dollar,a day and gave 
the traveling man exactly the same service 
for $2 a day—and he had to pay it or go 
sleepless and hungry. 

It was barefaced robbery, so far as the 
traveling man was concerned, for it was 
not even worth the “local rate.” They 
were, in fact, all hopeless so far as rest, 
comfort and decent cooking was concerned, 
yet the traveling man had to live in them 
nearly all the time. How he accomplished 
this and still “kept sweet” is more than I 
know. But he did. 

Timecards, road situations and the dis- 
tribution of patrons fixed the location of 
Sunday towns where the traveling men 
usually came together to spend their day 
of rest each week by discussing customers, 
talking business or playing poker. Of 
course, all of them did not play poker, but 
there was always a Saturday-night-and- 
over-Sunday game going in these “Sunday 
towns” among the traveling men. 

Monday they scattered again like a 
bunch of quail, leaving their “Sunday 
money” behind. 

As a species the traveling man was a 
joyous freebooter who came and went, do- 
ing good business and doing it with a smile 
—all up and down the map. 

I, for one, want him to know I’m for him 
100 per cent, for he was as necessary as 
sunshine in the old frontier and the rest of 
us could hardly have gotten along without 
him. 


auks, puffins and black guillemots, which nest in crevices and under over- 
hanging ledges, together with the kittiwake and herring gulls. The interest 
attached to the birds nesting on this island prompted the Canadian gov- 
ernment setting it aside as a national bird refuge. (Photograph of a habitat 
group in the Colorado Museum of Natural History, Denver.) 
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T WOULD be interesting if we could 

trace the development of the class of 
lures known to anglers generally as “plugs.” 
Who first whittled out a piece of wood into 
cigar shape, attached a hook thereto, and 
caught bass? I do not know. Many claim 
the honor, but few can substantiate their 
claims. I presume the first lure of the sort 
was shaped like a minnow, came ifto exist- 
ence as an artificial minnow. Some of us 
can remember when the word “lure” was 
not applied to “fish baits;” they were al- 
ways “artificial minnows.” What a change 
has taken place. Today we can see almost 
any shape as well as color on the market; 
however, the old cigar, or minnow shape, 
remains the standard and by all odds the 
most taking. 

Today they are built to perform all man- 
ner of stunts in the water, tho at first they 
simply traveled thru the water, deep down, 
some of them provided with spinners or 
metal “fins.” Today we have them on the 
surface, leaping and jumping and splash- 
ing, like a wounded bird, as well as diving 
and swimming deep, darting and shooting 
thru the water, now and then coming to 
the surface as tho to breathe. Surely the 
ambitious angler can busy himself trying 
out new lures if he be so inclined. 

My collection is in nowise complete, but 
it consists of some hundreds of plugs, some 
of which might well scare a bass to death, 
much less lure him to strike. Just the same, 
the “plug” is a great casting lure, the best 
lure to throw with the short rod and mul- 
tiplying reel. There are three classes or 
styles of plugs, and we may as well discuss 
them separately, tho with the space at our 
disposal, it must needs be briefly. 

Underwaters—As was intimated above, 
this was the first type of lure to be used, 
probably an evolution from the trolling 
spoon, and with whirling blades attached 
at head and tail. The angler regulates the 
depth at which they travel by the pull of 
the line, and obviously must be “on the 
job” or the lure will sink to the bottom. 
In case the reel refuses to work, back- 
lashes or otherwise balks, a bottom snag 
is almost certain to result. That is, of 
course, the great drawback of the under- 
water, tho there are times when it will 
win fish, when bass are lying deep, as in 
the middle of the summer. Of course, the 
wise angler never uses the underwater 
lure in snaggy regions or when his reel is 
not in first class order, nor yet on his “off 
days” when he is back-lashing. It is a 
winning lure at times, to be used with fear 
and circumspection always. I would rec- 
ommend the bass fisherman to carry a 
couple in his kit, perhaps duplicates, so 
that when needed he would have one to 
use and one in case of accident. 

Surfaces—The surface lure is the exact 
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Bass Lore 


O. W. Smith 


An interesting series of papers on the 

black bass by the author of “Trout 

Lore,” “The Book of the Pike,” “Cast- 

ing Tackle and Methods” and other 
works for anglers. 


Part Two—Cuapter VIII 
“PLucs” For Bass 


opposite of the underwater, remaining on 
top at all times. One of the best illustra- 
tions of this type is the “Coaxer,” well 
known to bass-fans everywhere. As every 











Casting rods 


bass fisherman early discovers, there are 
times when anything splashing along the 
surface brings an attack from the bronze- 
back, no matter what creates the disturb- 
ance. More than once I have had a sur- 
face-underwater foul on the line, and when 
dragging it in sidewise some interested fish 
has struck at it. The bass can’t abide any 
commotion-making lure when in the mood 
for surface feeding. The dangers attend- 
ant upon the use of the underwater are 
eliminated, and I think as a rule the sur- 
face plug is more attractive than the under- 
water, tho I would not care to be limited 
to its use. The surface lure should be of 
the splashing, commotion-making sort, in 
order to be of utmost attractiveness. 
Surface-Underwater—The name is self- 
explanatory. The surface-underwater is so 
constructed that it will float when quies- 
cent, tho when drawn thru the water as in 
reeling, it submerges. At once it will be 
seen that such a lure is ideal for snaggy 
or shallow water, where the underwater 
would be certain to foul as soon as sub- 
merged. This type of lure combines the 
good of both surface and the underwaters, 
and is a fish-getter. There is no question 
in my mind but that day in and day out, 
the surface-underwater is the best lure we 
have for fishing average bass waters. This 
submerging—diving—is brought about in 
various ways; sometimes the lure is carved 
with a shovel-nosed effect; again there are 
metal attachments, and the line attachment 
in others governs. We are not here inter- 
ested in the method of submerging, how- 
ever, for to enter upon a discussion of that 
point*would be to discuss some hundreds 
of lures upon the market and get our- 
selves into untold and unimagined trouble 
with anglers and dealers generally. 
Weight—A lure can easily be too heavy 
for casting and as easily too light for 
throwing with the short rod. The lighter 
lures necessitate the employment of a 6- 
foot 6-inch caster, tho as the reader will 
remember, I recommended the 5 or 5% for 
general lure casting. I think as a rule the 
lures run rather large and heavy. A lure 
weighing from one-half of an ounce to an 
ounce is sufficiently heavy for average 
casting, tho when compelled to throw 
against a stiff wind, another half ounce will 
not be unappreciated. I have lures in my 
collection that weigh 2 and 3 ounces. Few 
light rods will stand up under the ‘strain of 
casting such lures, and I can not see that 
there is any excuse or reason for using 
them. Closely connected with weight is 
size. Again I declare for the smaller lures, 
naturally. There is no single good excuse 
for the 6-inch lures one sometimes sees 
upon the market. Anywhere from 2 to 3 
inches is to my mind the proper length. 
Such a lure does not offer much resist- 
ence to the air and can be as light, if 
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properly made, as the most particular lover 
of light lures can possibly desire. 

Hooks—There has been considerable 
discussion of late regarding the number of 
hooks requisite to a successful lure, a dis- 
cussion welcome to every sport-loving, 
fair-minded disciple of Izaak Walton. No 
true sportsman desires to take an unfair 
advantage of the game he seeks, much 
less of a black bass, the fighter par ex- 
cellence amid fresh water fishes. The rear 
hook is little needed in a simon pure bass 
lure, the fish always striking from the side, 
never'from behind as does the pike. After 
much experimenting I have come to the 
conclusion that the treble usually employed 
is unnecessary, a single hook serving as 
well. I have tried out the same lure with 
single hooks and trebles, and save for a 
difference in action I could not see but 
that the single hooks served every purpose 
equally well with the treble. This I know: 
I have never had any difficulty whatever in 
hooking a bass on a single hook. The 
angler gets a better fight out of a fish im- 
paled on one single hook, than he does 
from the same fish hooked in two or more 
places with a bunch of trebles. I have in 
my collection, lures with five trebles, or 
fifteen hooks! No true sportsman would 
cast such a lure for any game fish, much 
less the fair-fighting black bass. One or 
two single hooks, then, is the reecommenda- 
tion. 

Coler—Here much, if not all, depends 
upon the tint of the water and the angler’s 
preferences, little upon the bass’s likes and 
dislikes; a sentiment I utter with fear and 
trembling, for I know it will be contro- 
verted. Remember how strenuously I have 
contended for the red and white plug, 
thinking it the only lure, and still regard- 
ing it as the most successful in the great 
majority of waters, simply because it is al- 
ways outstanding. I doubt if red has the 
same effect upon a-black bass it is sup- 
posed to have upon a bull, tho I once was 
almost tempted to believe it so. No mat- 
ter what the tint of the water, the red and 
white is plainly discernible even from a 
distance, a little matter of supreme im- 
portance to the fisherman, whatever may 
be true of the fish. It is a great advantage 
to be able to follow the flight of the lure 
thru the air, and mark its course in the 
water as it returns. Just the same there 
have been days in my experience when the 
silvery — “aluminum” —lures have been 
more taking than the plain white, tho al- 
ways I think in such colors the red-head is 
a determining factor. 
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Playing a bass on a plug 


‘ 


Some of the more recent green “scale 
finish” lures, especially the minnow type, 
have proven very taking. I do not know 
but that in due time they will take first 
place in my affections, especially in clear 
water, and among weed beds where the 
bass are feeding on minnows. Then there 
is that yellow and brown color, sometimes 
in the scale finish and sometimes not, 
that is winning out quite largely. I had 
an experience in an eastern state with the 
yellow lure that caused me to revise all my 
estimates of the value of the color. So I 
would have in every tackle-box of mine 
the following—no matter what the partic- 
ular form of the lure: A red and white, 
an aluminum, a green scale finish, and a 
black and yellow. Before I leave the sub- 
ject let me urge that you do not turn down 
the newer tints and shades without a thoro 
try-out. The foregoing colors will remind 


‘you of the regular minnows—the shiner, 


mud and perch—also, you should have the 
frog color. Try and provide against any 
contingency in the matter of shade. 
Having said all the foregoing I must add, 
or rather re-emphasize a statement made 
somewhat earlier in this paper, to-wit: 
More depends upon the man behind the 


CASTING TACKLE 
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Casting reels 


lure than upon the lure itself. As well as 
faith in the particular lure employed, the 
angler must know the habits of the fish he 
seeks, where to cast and how. A lure of the 
proper color or tint I feel to be of utmost 
importance; also I know that an “off-color” 
lure in the hands of an understanding and 
expert caster will prove of more value than 
will a perfectly tinted lure for the partic- 
ular water in the hands of a man who does 
not appreciate the possibilities and finer 
points of casting. Because of this fact I 
spent much time on the habits of black 
bass in the first section of this series of 
papers. Let no one think that he can win 
out in his contest of wits with the black 
bass depending upon tackle and lures; he 
will be doomed to utter failure. The man 
who matches his wits against the instincts 
of the bass must be possessed of requisite 
knowledge of the ways of the fish he seeks. 
Type and color of lure is important I grant 
you, but it is not all. 
(To be continued.) 





The Minnow Family 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The minnows 
comprise an extensive family of dwarf fish 
found in both Europe and America. The 
red-bellied dace is one of these which in- 
habits our small runs. Its body is moder- 
ately elongated, the head is rather large, 
and the eyes are small. Its general bodily 
color is dark olive, and this is irregularly 
mottled with darker shades. 

The common shiner or red-fin is an ac- 
quaintance of nearly all the boys who 
visit the streams, and it is probably the 
most abundant minnow in America. 

In sunlight the irridescent scales of the 
shiner attract the eyes of all observers. 
Well I remember a school of them that 
used to sparkle in a little pool in the run 
below my father’s house. Apparently they 
were playing, for they skirmished about in 
seeming delight, sometimes almost touch- 
ing one another. 

Altho it is small in size, the shiner 
sometimes reaches a length of 8 or 9 inches 
and then quite frequently it falls victim to 
the frying pan of roving scouts. 

And there is our old-time favorite, the 
horny-nosed chub, one of the best fish a 
boy ever found. Don’t you recall its red 
front and gills, and how it bent your hazel 
or ironwood pole? No boy will ever forget 
the thrill that went with a bite from a chub. 

Pa. S. Scorr Dickey. 
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The Cut-Throat Mystery 


Act 1. 

HE hardest act of any play, i.e., get 

started at 3:45 a. m., but we must 
make Spokane for breakfast and it is 80 
miles north: The car is working fine and 
we have just enough duffel to make the old 
“boat” ride like a swing under John’s 
steady driving. After breakfast we take on 
a few more flies and leaders and give John 
time enough to get a newfangled spoon or 
plug of some sort, and start for Bayview. 
which is in the state of Idaho, and on Lake 
Pend Oreille (pronounced Ponderay). We 
reach Bayview at 10 a. m., and 


E. W. Thorpe 


A meller-drammer in a number of acts 
and scenes, not to mention a few tableauz. 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 


Nee Retired farmer and now a Bank director 

JOC.......---+-----A college professor with red blood 

EAE IR ION Just out of college 

WR PMO ovvcacceviicioncs A.purveyor of merchandise 
Place 


Parts of Eastern Washington and Northern 
Idaho on Lakes, Roads and Streams. 
Time 
Knee Deep in July. 


turn. John is rather skittish about bears, 
and while he “bears” (pardon the pun) 
them no ill will, never has fraternized with 
them to any great extent. 

Four more miles and we are on Inde- 
pendence Creek, then down the creek for 
another mile and we make our first camp 
at Halfway, which is an old logging camp. 
The old log ruins are still standing but the 
wood rats and chipmunks are the only in- 
habitants. Nice and cool and, of course, a 
few mosquitoes and “no-see-’ems” to make 
the time pass more (?) pleasantly. 

Thus endeth the first day; 





proceed to interview the village 
blacksmith, who owns the best 
power boat on the lake. He ad- 
mitted that it was the best boat, 
so that is why we know it. Doc 
insisted that he doubted it. We 
bargain with the smithy and 
decide to take his boat instead 
of waiting for the lake steamer. 
We all willingly concede Mr. 
Smithy one championship, how- 
ever, and that is for the dirtiest 
neck. His neck is marvelously 
dirty with a dark, rich, wind- 
cured tone of its own. 

We have a skiff trailer for our 
duffel and so load it in and 
head toward Lakeview, which is 
6 miles across the lake. At 11 
o’clock we unload at the land- 
ing and climb the steep roadway 
to the little town, which is a 
quarter of a mile nearly straight 
up, and do justice to a fairly 
good meal that we get at the one hotel that 
the place boasts. In the meantime Halsey, 
our packer, has been located, who tells us 
that we may ride the wagon to the Webber 
mine, which is 6 miles toward the “Saddle” 
or summit. 


TARTING at 1 o’clock we get to the 

mine about 2:30 and help Halsey pack 
the horses and then take the trail for the 
steep hop. For the next two miles the go- 
ing is some steep and the angle is near to 
45 degrees or maybe slightly less. It is 
rather hard on soft, flabby muscles, but we 
take our time and rest often and at last the 
top of the “Saddle” is reached. Behind us 
and below lies Pend Oreille, which is one 
of the most beautiful bodies of water in 
the inland United States. To the north is 
the Lightning Creek country of the Cas- 
cade Range with its glaciers looking like 





North Fork and fine water 


great white sheets spread, by some busy 
housewife, on the mountains to dry. To 
the east is the western edge of Glacier Na- 
tional Park with its pointed peaks stick- 
ing upward to the clouds and with their 
snow patches like spots on a pinto cayuse. 
Another quarter turn and the Lolo Pass 
country of the Bitter Roots appears. We 
take a kodak of the sceenes, but Mr. East- 
man falls down, as the thing is too big for 
a small lens and box to handle. 

Norm was a very successful halfback in 
college, and is as chipper as a fox, but the 
others seem glad to think that the rest of 
the way to our night’s camp is down hill. 
Down the other side we go and the blue 
grouse make faces at us every mile. They 
know that we have no guns and that the 
season is closed. 

Down the trail is a very fresh bear sign 
and we really expect to meet Bruin at any 
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to right.—Norm, John and the writer ready to put top on smokehouse 


133 miles by auto, 6 by boat, 6 
by wagon and 6 by “shanks’ 
mare.” 


Acr 2. 


OHN still retains his famous 

propensity for early rising 
and about 4 a. m. I look out 
and see him stirring up the bat- 
ter for “dough gods.” I shake 
a leg and dash madly (?) for 
the morning dip and then back 
to help John. After breakfast 
we help Halsey pack the horses 
and then start for our perma- 
nent camp, which is 8 miles be- 
low. Everyone gets into wad- 
ing shoes, as we all intend to 
fish as we go. We of the West, 
(and by “West” I mean west of 
me, the Rockies) know little of 
waders, hip boots, etc. First, 
the going is too rough; second, 
the weight is too great to carry; 
and third, they are too slick on the bottom 
for fast, rough water. John and I find that 
the best thing for wading is the United 
States Army trench shoe with the iron 
bound heel and the heavy hob sole and the 
rough leather on the outside. Fill these 
shoes with neetsfoot or other good oil, then 
stand them in a shallow pan with oil deep 
enough to be over the welt and let them 
stay over night. This will give you a shoe 
that will stand the wading and always be 
soft and pliable. 

The packer disappears down the trail and 
we all start putting rods together and 
selecting flies, as we are now in the midst 
of the cutthroat country. I am using a 9- 
foot 6-inch split bamboo rod that weighs 
5% ounces, an oiled silk line and a 4-foot 
leader with a second drop 18 inches from 
the end. No need for an automatic reel in 
this water, so am using a gunmetal Meissel- 
bach English type reel. The long rod is 
used because the water is crystal clear and 
your old friend trout is wary and far- 
sighted and can see you a mile, so handle 
all the line you can as far as the surround- 
~_ will permit—usually from 40 to 80 
eet. 

The trail is fine and I figure to go down 
stream about 4 miles before starting to fish. 
Water is as cold as proverbial ice and there 
are twenty-three fords (not Henry) in 8 
miles. We use no bait and put fish under 9 
inches back, that they may make real fishes 
of themselves. Any ordinary hooking 
with a small fly does them no harm and 
they shake their heads and shoot away. 
After starting I fill my creel two-thirds ful! 
within a half mile and then seek the trail 
and Halsey so that I may give him the 
catch for his kids at home. Another half 
mile and I hear the bell on Halsey’s lead 
mare and soon am relieved of my load. Ten 
minutes later, during a hurried and poorly 
executed cast, I hook a limb on a dead 
tree some 50 feet behind me and break my 
first joint square off. Cussed my clumsiness 
and stupidity some and hit the trail for the 
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Ciné-Kodak 
works at eye 
level or waist 


height. 








T’S hard to believe that 
amateur movies of high- 
est photographic quality 
are so easy to make—and 
yet the latest Eastman 
achievement, Ciné-Kodak, 
isaseasy to use as a Brownie. 
That’s fact. Point the lens, 
press the release and your 
movie’s in the making. 

A new pleasure awaits you—with a new thrill. 
Even the excitement of the game is transmitted to 
your living room when you show on the screen 
the action your Ciné-Kodak caught from the 
stands. That winning putt on the eighteenth 
hole—a sigh of relief goes up from your fireside 
audience as the ball goes in. Frolics of the chil- 
dren, incidents of the trip, happenings around the 
home—whatever it is that pleases you most gives 
you movies that meet your mood. 

Ciné-Kodak loads in daylight with safety film 
and is spring-motor driven. No tripod. No 
focusing. The cost of operation is decidedly low 
—about one-sixth as much as for ‘‘standard’”’ 
movies. 

Kodascope C for projecting the picture on the 
screen rivals Ciné-Kodak in simplicity. Plug in 


Turn on the switch, and the incident happens again on the screen 


The Magic of Movies 
the Kodak Way 





If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Ciné-Kodak 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City 


New Eastman motion picture 
equipment for the amateur 


on any electric light circuit, 
turn on the switch and en- 
joy the picture. 


level. 


Famous Stars— 
at your pleasure 


Professional photoplays, 
reasonably rented from 
Kodascope Libraries, may 
be included in your pro- 
gram when you like. Douglas Fairbanks, Charlie 
Chaplin, John Barrymore, Norma Talmadge, 
Elaine Hammerstein, Irene Rich and the other 
stars of the ciné-constellation will entertain in your 
home whenever you name the night. 

The Ciné-Kodak Model B, with Kodak 
Anastigmat (6.5 lens, is priced at $70; with 
Kodak Anastigmat £3.5, at an even hundred. 
The Kodascope C projector is $60. 

A complete outfit now—Ciné-Kodak, Koda- 
scope and screen—as low as 
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The thousands of Kodak dealers are now 
prepared to demonstrate the Cine-Kodak. If 
your dealer is not yet ready, write us for Ciné- 


Kodak booklets. 


‘*Motion Pictures the 
Kodak Way’’ — that’s 
the title of an interest- 
ing booklet that your 
dealer would be glad 
to give you—or we'd 


be glad to send. 





Ciné-Kodak 
works at waist 
height or eye 
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Buy yourself 
this y great 







~ COjat 


The Hirsch-Weis Stag is wind and wa- 
terproof. Button it up and you’re ready 
for a blizzard and yet your body is un- 
hampered. Unbutton it and you're sur- 
prised how cool it is! Gives comfort un- 
der a wider range of temperatures than 
any type of outdoor coat ever devised. 


Made of 24-oz. all-wool Oregon flannel, wa- 
terproofed and mothproofed by the Hirsch- 
Weis process which increases the strength 
and life of the material. Eight roomy pock- 
ets to carry equipment, including big grub 
or game pocket that reaches clear across 
the back from shoulder to bottom of hem, 
rurnished with regular or sport collar. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send di- 
rect to Hirsch-Weis, Portland, Oregon, 
and we will ship, postpaid, fit guaranteed, 





each, postpaid. Collar size............ Chest size..........-- 
Check color desired: 0 brown plaid. O green plaid. 
O red plaid. O khaki. O navy blue. 
7) Send Booklet. 


Name 





Streetaddress 
City and State. 
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remaining 3 miles to the permanent camp 
and another tip. As I am first to camp I 
place the canned milk and butter in an old 
box and sink them in the creek and pile 
the rest of the provender on the shelves of 
the old cabin and throw the beds on the 
bunks. 


OSE LAKE Camp is located about 1 

mile above the mouth of Indepen- 
dence Creek. This location gives us several 
ways to fish. We can go up Independence 
or Tepee or down the East Fork or North 
Fork. These fine fishing streams all come 
together to form the Little North Fork 
of the Coeur d’ Alene (pronounced Corda- 
lane). 

To resume, I grab another tip for my 
pole and wade in at the camp and within 
three-quarters of a mile I have a dandy 
catch. As fine fishing as I ever experienced, 
with the beauties running from 9 to 20 
inches in length, with most of them about 
14 to 16 inches. Back to camp and supper. 


| Now, John is a past master at frying trout. 
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these is stretched our canvas cover, which 
we have made and brought in with us. 
This must have a flap opening at the top 
for ventilating or you will be sadly disap. 
pointed at the outcome of your smoking 
efforts. A small experimental fire is built 
and Doc’s work of art refuses to draw. 
Kind (?) words and advice from the rest 
of us for Doc. A few harsh and rough words 
from Doc directed in our direction and q 
reference to the place that he suggest that 
we go and he starts all over again. The 
next time it draws but slightly, and more 
conversation is spilled. The third time it is 
finished and about then comes a United 
States pack train of mules down the trail. 
The packer stops and talks for awhile 
(everybody stops and talks in the hills), 
and while we are thus engaged the lead 
mule proceeds to walk all over the smoke- 
house trench. The air now becomes blue 
and we are all very quiet, because it is no 
time to pass remarks. Again Doe does his 
work over and finally success crowns his 
efforts. All we need now is trout. 
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Landing at Bayview 


Deep fat and very hot, fry crisp and then 
pull out the backbone and you have the 
finest flavored of all trout. Mackinaws, 
eastern brook, rainbows, Dolly Vardens, 
are all good, and it is a pleasure to catch 
them, but for eating there is nothing in the 
fish line to compare with your Old Man 
Cutthroat. 
Act 3. 


LL out for k. p. at sunrise and to get 
the eamp shipshape. Up the trail 
comes Mr. Smokeshooter, stops, takes off 
his pack and asks for our licenses. He also 
brings out his big book and puts down our 
names, addresses and a rather complete 
history of each of us. And right here I 
wish to say a few words for our friend, 
the forest ranger. In all my travels in the 
hills I have yet to find my first unreason- 
able ranger. They are always willing to 
give advice, direction, and in all ways help 
you have a good time. 
Bright and early Doc volunteers to make 
a smokehouse and the rest of us, of course, 
insist that he knows not how to do it, but 
in the end let him go ahead. Green alder is 
the finest wood that grows for smoking fish, 
and anyone who has smelled the aroma 
from a fire made of that wood will agree 
with me, I think. Norm locates a goodly- 
sized thicket and Doc starts a trench about 
6 feet long and 1 foot deep. He digs a shal- 
low pit at one end for his fire and covers 
over the trench with old tin and earth over 
that. Over the other end he places his 
house. This is made by driving four stakes 
in the ground in the form of a square or 
rectangle and about 5 feet high. Over 


Act 4. 
LL fishing at sunrise and all having 
fine luck. Back at evening for a most 
welcome meal and after that we salt down 
our catch for the smokehouse. We are all 
possessed of some sunburn, blisters and 
sore feet, and also about ten million mos- 
quito bites. 
Act 5. 


We awake to eat and then string our 
fish in the smokehouse. After we are fin- 
ished we cut the cards to see who tends 
camp and Norm is stuck. The rest take to 
the water. 

Acts 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10 as above with slight 
variations. 

Act 11. 

The last day to fish and we all expect to 
take all that we catch out over the hump, 
fresh. We also intend to make the bottom 
of the hill, 9 miles up the creek, for the 
night’s camp, so that we can do the big 
climb in the cool of the early morning. We 
arrive at evening at the bottom of the hill 
and carefully string our fish between two 
trees so they will cool thoroly and also dry 
during the night, as wet fish soon spoil. 

Act 12. 

Daylight and a hurried breakfast, and 
while Halsey is packing our duffel on the 
horses we pack our fish in the creels with 
the bellies stuffed with timothy and fern. 
We then wrap (damp, but not wet) burlap 
around them and swing them on top of the 
panniers. Now for the grade and 4 miles o! 
stiff climbing, but now we are hardened, 
the morning is beautiful, and we breeze 
along as if it were play. 
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Smokehouse in operation; note the fire hole at 
lower left corner 


At the Webber mine we again find our 
old friend, the lumber wagon, and ride 
into Lakeview for dinner. After dinner we 
go down to the lake to start across and 
there and then occurs the only sad accident 
of the whole trip. In stepping from a row- 
boat to a floating dock I fall into the nice, 
cool waters of Pend Oreille Lake. Instead 
of the friendly sympathy of the other three 
members of the party, that_I felt I had a 
right to expect, I received only large, coarse 
laughter. Doe practically went into hys- 
terics and Norm had a hard time keeping 
from rolling off the float. Looking back, I 
am of the opinion that it was funny, only 
I was on the wrong end of the joke. 

So on across the lake and home ftom a 
very successful’ hunt after “king cutthroat.” 

(Curtain) 


For the Seldom 


Fisherman 
“Jack” Maxwell 


6 Ne following is not written for those 
who are so situated that they can go 
“fishin’”’ whenever the fever rises—that is, 
not necessarily, tho I have no objection to 
their reading same. Instead, I am going to 
tell to the man or woman who has limited 
time to adventure to lake or stream in 
quest of the fighting Henshall Favorite 
how to catch fish and how to be able to 
work right along with their brother angler 
whose skill is unquestioned, as the result 
of years of practical fishing with the short 
rod—and known as bait casting. 

According to the brotherhood of anglers, 
there are three recognized methods of fish- 
ing for fresh-water fish, viz: the cane pole, 
the tool employed in what we call still 
fishing, wherein the live bait is used, such 
as the worm, hellgramite, crawfish, minnow 
and the other pet baits of the anglers be- 
longing to this class—and they are many. 
he next on the list is that great army of 
fishermen comprising the more “artistic” 
piscatorial artists known as fly-fishermen, 
and wielders of the elastic and gladsome 
fly rod. And now we come to the fisher- 
men to whom I hope to say a few words of 
practical help in the great and good game 
of “ketchin’ fish,” the manipulators of the 
casting rod. 

To become proficient in the use of this 
rod requires much practice. Therefore, my 
object in writing this skit is, as above stat- 
ed, to tell how one may reach the requisite 
perfection in this happy method of angling, 
tho he may be denied the privilege of go- 








B EA N S IMPROVED 
HUNTING 
SHOE 


Ideal for both bare ground and 
snow hunting. Light as a moc- 
casin, with the protection of a 


heavy hunting boot. 








MAINE 

















Vamp and sole are made of high- 
grade gum rubber which won't get 
wet in melting snow nor freeze stiff 
in cold weather. They do not 
shrink or wrinkle. 

Tops are soft Water Elk Leather which never 
hardens from wetting or drying. Non-slip pure 
rubber sole won't wear smooth and weighs 


three ounces less than 
ordinary sole. 







Patent backstay is pos- 
itive protection 
against heel 


chafing. 











Write for sample 
of leather 
and rubber and 


FREE 
CATALO 


Five widths, C to FF. Prices: 8-inch, $6.10; 12-inch, $9.00; 16-inch, 
$12.00; Heels; 25c extra. Can of dressing and repair outfit included. | 


pay postage. 


(SSSSSSSSSS CESS SSS RSTSSSESSSHTSESSSESSSSSSSSTS SEES TEST SESE ES ASSEHSSSeEeSESEEES 


L. L. BEAN 


423 Main Street, Freeport, Maine. 


Send new catalog and sample of sole and leather. 









































Best BLANKET for 
Cam rs In more than 35 years 

pe of outdoor life, we 
have never found a blanket to equal HUD- 
SON’S BAY POINT BLANKET. Warm, 
without too much weight. Closely woven, long fibred, 
pure Australian wool. Resists rain. Three sizes. Sev- 
en cheerful colors. We are exclusive Eastern Agents 
for Hudson’s Bay Blankets. Newest ABERCROM- 
BIE CAMP OUTFITS CATALOG, describing in de- 
tail blankets, tents, bags, every kind of equipment 
the camper needs. 
FREE. David T. "4, 
Abercrombie Co., 
Dept. OL-9, 311 
Broadway, New 


ALF the success of fishing is in hav- 
ing the right tackle. Know fishing 
lines. Find out how they are made; 
what they will do; how to use them. 
Told in our booklet, “Fish Stories,” along 
with some of the best fishing stories of 
the year. Valuable for novice and expert. 


Ashaway Fishing Lines 

You'll be glad to know about 
Ashaway fishing lines — the 
lines that have been used by 
anglers for over 100 years. 
This book tells how our fa- 
mous hand-laid Original Cut- 
tyhunk lines are made; tells 
about the manufacture and 
uses of various fresh-water 






react CAMP mann 











York, N. ¥. Der ; lines. Send a postcard for 
‘ your copy. 
NEW JOINTED PIKIE MINNOW A WA 
**Catches More Fish’’ 


The greatest of all lures—plen- 
ty of action and true-to-nature. 

ets the Big Fish in salt water 
or fresh. uaranteed ! 





No. 2600 Price $1.25 
Send for catalog showing Weight % ounce 
latest Nature Lures Length 44 inches 
CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY 
189 S. Randolph St. GARRETT, IND. 


Age Fishing Lines 
ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. CO. 


Box 436-9 , ASHAWAY, R. 1. 








Mention Outdoor Life when writing advertisers 
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this Leather Handle 












No. 41--Ideal Leathe 
Handle 


414-in. blade, $2.50 
No. 49--Woodcraft 
Leather Handle 
$2.25 
No. 50--Woodcraft 
Stag Handle 
$3.00 
No. 545--Expert 
Knife, 5-in. blade 
$2.50 












Marble’s a Mark of Quality 


When you buy a knife to com- 
plete your outing equipment, you 
want one you can depend on to 
meet any need—you want a knife 
that will serve you for life. The 
name “Marble” stamped on the 
heel of the blade is a guarantee 
that its quality and workmanship 
challenges comparison. 


MARBLES 


Ideal Knives 


Marble’s Ideal Knives are famed 
the world over for their excellence. 
None better made. The ideal knife 
for hunters. Made in five sizes, 
both leather and real stag handles, 
and with or without hilt. 


MARBLES 
Woodcraft Knife 


A wonderful all-purpose 
knife for the hunting, fish- 
ing, os oe ees 
“ trip. Just the knife for Boy 
Woodcraft scouts’ Has thin, keenedge, 
yet combines the strength usually 
found onlyin much heavier knives. No. 
49, 4'%-in blade, leather handle, $2.25; 
No. 50, real stag handle, $3.00. 


Marble’s Expert Knife 


Especially designed for the pro- 
fessional hunter, trapper and guide who 
require a thin, keen edge for dressing 
skins and furs. The back of the blade 
is designed for scraping skins while on 
theforms. A finely balanced, perfectly 
tempered knife of distinctively Marble 
Quality. 5-in. blade, $2.50. 


Send for Catalog of 
Marble’s Complete Line 


Marble’s knives and outing equip- 
ment are sold the world over. If your 








dealer can’t supply you, send direct. 
Write for catalog of full line of knives, 
axes, waterproof matchboxes, com- 
passes, Game Getter Guns, gun clean- 
ing implements, gun sights, etc. Free. 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
571 DELTA AVE., GLADSTONE, MICH. 





FOR EVERY HOUR E}3 IN THE OPEN ; 
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ing fishing except now and then, and the 
trips of very short duration. 


4 gps fact of being able to swing a rod at 
random on lake or open water of your 
favorite stream does not call for any great 
amount of skill, as one may soon learn to 
“side-swipe”—throw the bait as a boy 
hurls the corn cob from the end of a 
stick. But to be able to place a lure just 
where it is going to do the most good, 
well, this is a mule of another color, and 
only the “old heads” can turn the trick. 

Down at my home in Happy Valley is a 
bit of old Mother Earth called the back- 
yard, consisting of about 85x100 feet, and 
on this spot there stands fourteen fruit 
and shade trees. By a little figuring one 
may readily see that this is a fairly well 
populated territory, so far as timber is 
concerned, and it is here I shall try to 
teach to the inexperienced anglers how to 
turn the trick with the casting rod. 

With my casting rod properly assembled 
I take my folding chair to the southwest 
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nasty backlashes. And 75 or even 100 feet 
may be reached without any herculean ef. 
fort. But to place the lure in the difficult 
spots and pockets along the shore line, 
where experience teaches the angler that 
Mr. Bass holds forth, is made possible only 
by getting out and doing one’s stuff in 
practical manner. And for this reason | 
claim that this knowledge may be had by 
working the good old right wing down in 
the backyard—while your friends and 
neighbors kid you until life seems hardly 
worth the living. 

One advantage of the yard casting out- 
lined in the preceding paragraphs, is the 
fact that so many difficult casts confront 
the dry-land fisherman. If he wishes to 
make a shoot of 75 feet straight ahead. 
why the space is there. On the other hand, 
if he desires to give his wrist a little lateral 
flip to the right, in order to place the cast- 
ing weight at the base of a nearby tree, al! 
he has to do is to pick out the spot and 
let ’er go, Bill. In fact, where there are a 
goodly number of trees—the more, the 


“Get out in the yard and do your dead level best to perfect the short, difficult casts” 


corner of the yard, and there I seat myself 
in a most comfortable manner—with the 
neighbors casting furtive eyes over in my 
immediate vicinity. Standing silently all 
about me are the previously mentioned 
trees, spaced off like men on a checker 
board, with all kinds of room between 
them. And right here is where the lesson 
begins: With my rod in hand I try to 
place my casting weight in and among the 
trees, and this, my brother of the angle, is 
not so darned easy as it may seem. In fact, 
it’s much easier to peck it off on this old 
sewing machine called a typewriter, telling 
you the how come, than it is to shoot the 
weight under the over-hanging branches of 
a peach tree some 20 feet away, and over 
to the far left or right of the guy doing the 
shooting, while sitting like a drug store 
Indian in his own backyard. 

To the tyro fisherman the mention of a 
20-foot cast may sound like a huge joke, 
but in working from a boat on a stream 
and employing the short rod, one will find 
that in order to be able to drop the lure 


| under the over-hanging limbs of some giant 


of the forest standing alongside the water, 
and under which you have just seen an old 


| he bass make a run for a frisky minnow, 


requires lots of practice, even tho the dis- 
tance be not more than 20 or 25 feet. 

It is very easy to flirt a bait out over the 
rippling bosom of the water where there is 
nothing to cause one grief, in the shape of 


greater the task—one may soon become 
adept in making those casts which the 
seasoned angler uses in bringing home the 
bacon when on a trip to lake or stream. 


[omnes the many years I have fished 
my way along down the stream of 
life, and fish, I have arrived at this con- 
clusion: More fish are taken on the short, 
difficult casts than on the long, easy ones, 
out into open water where the grandstand 
stuff is so often pulled and a fellow shows 
to his admiring friends just how far he can 
“throw it.” 

In conclusion, let me drop this one fish- 
ing hint: First learn to be an accurate, 
conservative caster. Do not kid yourself 
into thinking that the bird “throwing” the 
long string is the guy that’s going to regu- 
larly “sting the skillet;” far be it from so. 
Get out in the yard and do your dead level 
best to perfect the short, difficult casts. 
Then, when you are invited to accompany 
one of the old-timers to his favorite fishmg 
place, you can rest assured that you wont 
have to take a back seat and row the 
“tub,” while your pal does the fancy wing 
work. No, sir; don’t let this happen. Learn 
to do your stuff out in the peach orchard, 
or some other dry-land place, and when 
fishin’ day rolls ‘round you will be there 
with the old right “plug flipper” all tuned 
in, aerial up and everything, and right 
among those present. 
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| The Anglers’ Fireside 


Letter No. 1155—Fishes for Common Fish 

Editor Angling Department:—I think ‘Bass 
Lore” the best ever, for I fish for common fish. 
Can you tell me if yellow and white perch will 
take flies when lying deep? What flies? What 
becomes of pike when they disappear in the 
spring? Name the best plugs for bass.—E. A. U., 
Md. 

Answer.—Thanks for your good words concern- 
ing “Bass Lore.’ Presume more anglers are in- 
terested in bass and common fish than in trout 
and the aristocrats. Think you are right regard- 
ing the relatively few who are salt-water anglers, 
but those fellows must have their innings, too. 
Regarding whether or not yellow and white perch 
will rise to flies, must say that one will have lit- 
tle trouble in getting the yellow or zebra perch 
to do so, and it is great sport. The white perch, 
and I presume you mean Morone americana, of 
fresh and brackish water along the Atlantic 
coast, rises well to flies, especially well up rivers 
and in fresh-water ponds. Red flies will take yel- 
low, and light colored (liké Drakes) will fool the 
so-called white. For both fish the following se- 
lection: Red Ibis, Royal Coachman, Drakes, 
Stones. More depends upon the fisherman than 
the fish. Of course, when lying exceedingly deep 
they will not notice flies, but along toward eve- 
ning and on gray days they will be found near 
the surface. Pike (am wondering if you mean 
wall-eyes) make a pilgrimage in the spring for 
spawning purposes, then retire to deep water, 
where they can be coaxed from their retreat with 
live minnows or deeply sunken plugs. There are 
times, at evening usually, when they will be found 
off the mouths of incoming creeks in search of 
minnows. I would not undertake to name the 
best plugs, tho personally I like the minnow- 
shaped and fish-colored. Some great ones on the 
market.—O. W.-S. 





Letter No. 1156—Bass Disappear Before the Mud 

Editor Angling Department :—There is a stream 
near our city which for years afforded good bass 
fishing as well as other fishing. In the old days 
the stream was fairly clear, but now a nymber of 
drainage ditches are pouring in muddy water and 
the stream is very dirty. Bass fishing has all but 
disappeared. Do you think the muddy water was 
the cause? Do you think the scarcity of fish will 
continue as long as the muddy water is emptied 
into the river? Any information you can give will 
be appreciated.—P. F. C., Tenn. 

Answer.—It is hardly safe to hazard a guess 
about such a problem unless one makes a per- 
sonal examination and is fully acquainted with 
every element entering in. Just the same, ordi- 
narily muddy water spells the disappearance of 








SEASON’S FIRST LIMIT 

This is the first limit of trout that was caught 
tn southern California when season opened May 
1 Taken by Dave Davis (shown in picture), a 
well-known fishing tackle inventor, designer and 
manufacturer. Catch was weighed in at 6 a. m., 
having been caught in 1 hour 15 minutes at Lake 
Arrowhead, Calif. 

















Outdoors or Indoors 


Here’s the safety razor that will give 
you the service you should have — un- 
der all conditions. At home—with all 
the modern conveniences, or outdoors 
—with just the simple provisions of 
nature. 


Always Ready for Service 


The Valet AutoStrop Razor is a genu- 
ine treasure in your home—or in your 
camping kit. Blades are always sharp 
and ready for service. 


Popular Models $1 - $5 


Valet Auto-Strop Razor 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
AutoStrop Safety Razor Co., 656 First Avenue, New York City 














The Razor That Sharpens Itself 
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PEOPTRIAE 





The greatest Fish- 
getter made, the 


BASS~ORENO 


OR 11 years the BASS-ORENO 
has been famous . . . 1,500,000 
has been sold. Fishermen every- 
where praise it as “the greatest 


eal” . fish - getter made.” One or more 
y doeeatg se should be in every tackle box, if you 
dependable would be sure of your limit. Get 


yours early—the genuine with 
grooved head. 


SS ine Write for Catalog 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 


9217 High Street - South Bend, Ind. 




















the “257” Sas 
; Symploreel 
: They can’t fool you anglers! 
You know a good reel when you 
see it. You'll like the “257” 
{ Symploreel—level wind, anti- 
| backlash, built like a watch, 
smooth, silent action, perfect 
balance—you’ll be tickled with it. 4 
Ask your dealer to show you 


the 9 Symploreel models—$5 to 
| $15. If he hasn’t them, write us. 


Free? write for booklet No. 34 4 
Helpful facts for fishermen. 


‘ 
, : 
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-~ 


} Genuine Symploreels made only by 


. Meisselbach-Catucci Mfg. Co. | 


51 Stanton Street 


in i 


Newark, New Jersey 





















Al.foss Pork Rind Minnows: 
Oriental Wiggler- $122 
s ler--$]00 


~ Shimmy Wi 
aT 
Lite Eaypt Wig ler ---75 


Bass. Musky 
Pork Rind Strips Jar. 
9524 Quincy Ave., Cleveland 


The Book of the Pike 
O. W. Smith 
Outdoor Life’s Angling Editor 
This is Mr. Smith’s latest book, and you cannot 
afford to be without it. On sale now—Cloth, 
$3.10 net; Turkey Morocco, $8.75. 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
Denver, Colo. 
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fish. I have seen it work out times without num- 
ber. Sometimes the fish will fight to maintain 
themselves thru several years, but eventually they 
give up the battle. I know that shallow bass 
streams in which cows wade, keeping the water 
muddy, in time are ‘“‘fished out;” tho it is the 
mud and not the fishing which destroys the fish. 
So I will hazard a guess that as long as you 
have the emptyings of muddy water from your 
drainage ditches, you will find “poor fishing,” un- 
til the day arrives in which you have “no fishing.” 
In our zeal for drainage and power we are slowly 
but surely destroying the best natural fishing 
man ever had. When too late we will awake, but 
it will be too late.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 1157—Fishing for Mullet 

Editor Angling Department :—Can you tell me 
how to capture the fresh-water mullet found in 
all the ponds and streams here? I have heard 
that dough mixed with cotton is a bood bait.— 
D. A. G., Md. 

Answer.—If by mullet you mean the eastern 
carp-sucker, and I presume you do, you should 
employ the same methods that are used by carp 
fishermen. The doughball bait is a good one, and 
there are various ways of making it. The use of 
cotton helps keep the dough together. Dough 
should be sweetened with brown or maple sugar. 
Sometimes a gob of worms, wound on the hook, 
will be effective. The fish is more sly than us- 
ually imagined, and the man who would success- 
fully angle for them must keep in the back- 
ground, deporting himself with considerable 
skill. Not much good after you have captured 
him, hut there is some sport in outwitting him. 
—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 1158—Caring for the Tapered Line 

Editor Angling Department:—Just bought a 
tapered line and am wondering if it requires any 
extra care?—E. K. B., N. Mex. 

Answer :—Generally the makers of tapered lines 
send directions for caring for them with each 
line, together with some of their own dressing. 
The line should be given a thoro washing in tepid 
water once in a while, to rid it of all dirt and grit. 
Stretch out in the shade and go-over it carefully, 
using a bit of soft skin, or an old glove, rubbing 
in dressing that can be procured of maker, or 
deer-fat provided. Rub in thoroly, depending upon 
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the friction of the leather to melt the lubricant. 
There is a little line-dresser upon the market, 
leather covers, flannel leaves, leaves soaked with 
deer fat, that is very convenient and easily car- 
ried in the fishing-coat pocket. Never hang any 
line out in the sun, over an iron nail, or where it 
will come in contact with grit. A tapered line 
is too costly to handle carelessly or abuse need. 
lessly. Good idea to send back to the maker— 
be sure the man who made it—in the winter for 
redressing.—O. W..S. 


Letter No. 1159—What Make of Rod to Use 

Editor Angling Department:—I am _ thinking 
of securing a good rod, paying in the neighbor- 
hood of $50, and would like to know which of 
the four listed is the better. I am thinking of get- 
ting a 9-foot, 434 or 5-ounce and am wondering 
what you think of the idea? I fish in the Jack- 
son Hole country, some of the streams running 
large. I shall be glad of your advice.—H. L. B., 
Ida. 

Answer.—I doubt very much if high class rods 
differ very much in quality, grade for grade. | 
mean, of course, rods from the shops of standard 
makers. As between those you mention I am 
morally certain there is no difference. You 
might select one from the first and one from the 
last, and while they would not be alike in action, 
as to quality and durability there would be no 
difference. I have been trying to get acquainted 
with the various high grade rods during the last 
few years, purchasing one a year from some noted 
shop, and I am free to confess that grade for 
grade, and shop for shop, they are uniformally 
equal. The thing to do, is specify about what 
you want, length, weight and action; in the lat- 
ter, stiff, medium or flexible. It is generally safe 
to choose a medium, unless you have waters call- 
ing for an extra stiff, or a willowy rod. I would 
say 9 or 9% feet would be about the proper thing 
in your locality. I would not go below 5% 
ounces, that is, unless you are somewhat expert 
in handling a light rod. I am recommending, and 
using in most of my fishing, rods of that weight. 
While I go to the ultra light now and then for 
baby fishing, I find the 5% very satisfactory. It 
is never wise to sacrifice line-shooting power for 
lightness. The medium weight rods, up to 6 
ounces, handle the dry-fly better in my estima- 
tion.—O. W. S. 
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sunshine and wind. 


everywhere I cast. 


to mar the beauty of the hour. 


Hornets and Trout 


OU know how you sometimes have a lazy, contented feeling come over you and 
every minute looks good? You don’t want to exert yourself for anything; 
there’s nothing you want, you are just so contented that if things were any better 
you couldn’t stand it. Once I had just that kind of a day and I started out fish- 
ing, not caring a whoop whether I caught a fish or not, just so I was out in the 


I fooled along, casting my fly languidly, and strange to say catching trout nearly 


The flowers were blooming and the air was heavy with the odors. 
Birds were everywhere, making the morning vocal with their songs. It surely 
was a happy old world wherein all was joy and good cheer and there wasn’t a thing 


The slanting rays of morning sun leveled thru the open spaces, picking out tall 
ferns and so lighting them that they appeared white, ghostly and almost trans- 
parent, which by contrast with their dark green fellows made them look like 
artistry done in silver to mock the beauty of reality. 

Salmon berries were ripe and the robins and other birds were eating their fill of 
the luscious fruit. Nor was I backward about picking here and there a handful of 
particularly nice ones, for these are, you know, the fisherman’s berry, because they 
grow along every West Coast stream north of the Columbia. 

Humming birds were everywhere gathering sweets from the gorgeous colum- 








bines that grew all over the forest floor and decorated the wayside boulders of 
the creek bank alongside the great clumps of ferns. Surely it was one of those 
mornings that the Creator sometimes allows the world to see, that we may gain 
some idea of what perfection is going to be like when we reach it—if we ever do. 

I climbed out on the bank and sat down on a big boulder under some over- 
hanging vine maple brush, from where I could easily reach the foot of a fine rapid 
just where it entered a shadowy pool—nor was there ever a place that looked more 
“fishy.” 

Deliberately I cast into the foot of the fast water where the foam patches 
swirled and I hooked a beauty, fought him to a finish and then went back and did 
it again! 

I sat there on my rock, at peace with the world and all in it, taking one 2- 
pound cut-throat after another until my basket was full; then I fastened it 
tightly and arose to go and—jammed my head against the biggest yellow jacket’s 
nest I ever saw in my life! The minute I hit it those birds started to pour out in a 
yellow stream and I promptly went head first into that beautiful pool and swam 
across, still perfectly contented and refusing to spoil a perfect day for any hornet. 

Ext CoMANcHO. 
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-ANGLERS’ KIT 


In these columns it is to mention such angling 
* notions and wrinkles as rg’ makers may send us for ex- 
* amination a tog We are simply commenting on 
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q while. Suggestions and 
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Every bass fan is always on the lookout for 
new lures, and here we have a spoon that wig- 
gies, and heavy enough to cast with ease. Not a 





fly-rod lure, exactly, but better suited to the 
short casting rod. One can’t do the wiggler jus- 
tice in a write-up, but we predict for it a ready 
welcome on the part of anglers who like to cast. 


In the automatic thumber we have an attach- 
ment which fits quickly to any casting rod, and 
changes a regulation reel to a self-thumber in- 
stantly. We are surprised at the ease with which 
one can control a free-running reel, and cast with 





skill. No need to worry if you have an old-fash- 
ioned reel and do not feel you can afford a self- 
thumber ; just invest in this low-priced device and 
you are fit. Good thing to have in your tackle-box 
in case you want to take it easy some day, or for 
night casting, supposing you have had poor luck 
during the day and refuse to go to camp 
“skunked.” 


Some fishermen get it into their heads that 
there is no such thing as a reasonable-priced level- 
winder; not that those selling for a rather high 
price are not worth all they cost, but because 
there is a very real need for something within the 





reach of anyone. Here we have a level-winder, 
built of good material, on honor, a reel to render 
lasting service and supreme satisfaction. Gear 
of tempered bronze, pinion of steel, pivots of 
steel, pivot bearing of bronze, plenty of oil 
places. Beautifully finished. A good article for 
those interested in a medium-priced level-winder. 


Here we have an old reliable landing-net; one 
that cannot well be improved. Has been on the 





market-fer some time and is as popular today with 
trouters as ever. Nothing to say against, and 













WwW the chase grows 
hot and speed may mean 
a big “kill” you’ll appreciate 
the “pep” that outdoor sleep in 
WOODS ARCTIC ROBE 
makes possible. 


And when the day is over and 
the cold dampness of late fall 
settles over the land you'll 
thank your stars for the 
warmth and comfort its 
downy folds afford. 


WOODS MFG. CO., Ltd. 
1210 Lake St., Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


Ottawa — Toronto — Montreal 
Winnipeg — Welland 
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WOODS MFG. CO., Ltd. 
1210 Lake St., Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


Send me your literature 
on Woods Arctic Robes. 


WOODS ... ROBES 




















GET READY for your Fall 


HUNTING TRIP 
NATIONAL SPORTSMAN 


will tell you how, when, and where to go. 
This monthly magazine crammed full of 
hunting, fishing, camping and trap- 
ping stories and pictures, valuable 


information about guns, revol- 
Woodcraft 


: : vers, fishing tackle, game 
Wi : 
Knife with strong leather y 


law changes, best places 
to get fish and 
game, etc. 
SPECIAL OFFER 
National Sportsman for 
sheath, fully guaranteed. It meets every 
need for hunting, fishing and camping. Adapted 
for sticking, cleaning, skinning, slicing, chopping 
bone, etc. High-grade steel-bevel blade, thick at back, taper- 
ing to a fine point. Blade 4% in., leather handle 3% in., weight 


a whole year, 12 Big Is- 
sues, and this Mar- 
6 oz. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Mail your order 
today to 


ble Wood- 
NATIONAL SPORTSMAN MAGAZINE, 277 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
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U. S. Engineers’ Compass 


For Hunters — Travelers — Campers 
A necessity foreveryone. Know where 
you're going — don’t guess at it. It 
may be worth many times its cost to 
you. Forscientific purposes itisaper- \ 
fect instrument, with sighting ar- \ 
rangement and floating dial, \ 
which locks when case is 
closed. A wonderful 
opportunity to buya 
$15 compass for $3.50. 


Also U.S. Engi- 
neers’ Prismatic 
Compass, $7.50 


$225 


Completeandreadytorun 


CAMP 
ELECTRIC 
LIGHT 


Write for literature 


HOMELITE CORP. 
Write Dept. Z-5 







HOMELITE 


4 bai ‘ . 
I Moe eailat —__, Grand Central Term’1, postpaid. 
open NewYork. N.Y. | Puts eg: pemine to Thp cl ientite me $25 








A Wonderfully Interesting and Valuable Book. 





everything in favor. 





FIALA .22-cal. Combination Rifle and Pistol; high-grade; $ 1 8 
3 barrels; a $30 rifle for___.............._.. 
MIRAKEL Vest Pocket 5X Prism Binoculars; genuine $25 
Jena; weight 5 oz.; with case___.................-.- 
Write for Catalog *‘E”’ 
FIALA OUTFITS, Inc. 26 Warren St. 


FUR FACTS (Ahern) 


$1.35 Postpaid. 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co., Denver, Colo. New York 
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EN, HERE’S ashoe that offers 

more than any shoe you ever 
wore. It’s the lightest shoe made in 
proportion to its strength. Its stiff, 
springy, powerful sole acts like a 
shock absorber. It keeps your feet 
happy! Bergmann appliesa principle 
to sportsmen’s boots which has been proved 
sound by millions of men marching in the 
armies of the world. Greaterfoot protection, 
greater endurance, is the result. The Berg- 
mann heel cannot catch or break off and 
permits calking in instep. This insures sure 
footedness on rough going and longer life to 
theshoe. A hand-made boot of the finest full 
grain leather with uppers of glove-like soft- 
ness. Double vamps. Not a dude shoe, but 
a handsome, powerful, long wearing boot 
for strenuous men. 


Write for catalog, prices and foot measuring 
chart. Shipped direct, fit guaranteed, if no 
dealer near you. Theo. Bergmann, 894 Up- 
shur Street, Portland, Oregon. 





The most powerful shoe in America 











GOV'T POSITIONS 


Men wanting forest ranger, railway mail 
clerk, internal revenue agent, postoffice 
clerk, carrier and field clerk positions. 
$1500 to $2700 year. Write for free partic- 
ulars. Mokane, Dept. 238, Denver, Colo. 


LOUIS RHEAD 


NATURE FLIES & LURES 


SHOW FIFTY EXACT COPIES OF CREATURES GAME. 
FISH EAT. MADE TO FLOAT FOR FLY-ROD OR WEIGHT- 
EO FOR SHORT-ROD CAST. NEW COPY OF MOSQUITO 
FOR SUMMER TROUT ON TINY NO. 16, NO. 14, NO. 12 
HOOKS, $2.50 DOZEN. 

WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER TO 


LOUIS RHEAD, AMITYVILLE, N.Y. 








Have You a Camera? 


Write for free sample of our big magazine, showing how 
to make better pictures and earn money. 


AMERIOAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 120 Camera House, Boston 17, Mass, 
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Big-Game Fishing 


Edited by William Barber Haynes 





Gaffing a Barracuda That Followed 
Too Close to the Boat 


It is often told how a guide will occa- 
sionally gaff a fish that ventures too close 
to the boat in pursuit of a hooked fish. I 
have heard this told about groupers and 
amberjacks that ventured close. It takes a 
smooth article to plunge a gaff into a live 
fish that has liberty, but a cat’s hair too 
much curiosity or recklessness. 

I have seen it done but once, and that 
time a big barracuda was the victim, and 
Tom Gifford was the expert who deftly 
plucked him from the sea by the aid, alone, 
of a gaff. 

It happened in the sea outside of Miami, 
on a day that was very rough. On these 
rough days the fish do not strike well. It is 
as if there is an armistice declared by all 
the creatures of the deep. We had fished to 
the noon hour, and had no fish. It was so 
rough that few boats were out, and we 
turned over an almost deserted kingfish 
ground in hopes of a vagrant strike. 


Over it we harried, and as we left it, | 
hooked a good bonito. He made a long 
run, and when he gave up and I drew him 
toward the boat, he came not alone. 

Back of him flanked a gray-green shadow 
that rushed the bonito and sheared away 
half of him. It was a barracuda, about 4 
feet long. He was hungry. Altho he had 
already half of the bonito, he wanted more. 

Tommy Gifford had wanted the bonito 
for baits, which were coming scarce on this 
rough day. It angered him to see the barra- 
cuda spoil the good bonito. 

“Tease him closer,” he ordered, and 
grabbed the gaff. I drew the maimed bo- 
nito closer, as the gray-green fish made an- 
other pass at it. Then I reeled it close and 
pulled it to the very side of the launch, 
which plunged thru a wave and shook in 
the heavy sea. The baracuda lost his head 
and made another dive for the half bonito 
on the hook. It was his last dive, for it 
brought him in range of Gifford’s gaff. 

He got him with a rising, upward sweep 
of the gaff that never stopped moving, and 

















The barracuda that was gaffed from the sea. Note the hole in the side where the gaff entered 
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out, with all his strength and ferocity, came 
the big barracuda, snapping out of the 
ocean, as he wriggled on the gaff. 

Tommy Gifford slammed him into the 
fish box. Never had I heard a fish put up 
such a terrific battle as that big barracuda 
waged in the dark of that fish box. All of 
his strength was in him. Not an ounce of 
his power had been spent in battle. He 
was in the ocean with al his strength—in a 
couple of seconds he was in the darkened 
box, lid slammed down. 

As he flashed past me I caught the look 
in his cold eyes. It was as if they glared. 

Have you ever looked in the eye of a 
barracuda that has lost a battle and seen 
his empire slip from him? When you have, 
you will believe some of the things that are 
said of the barracuda. For several minutes 
he thumped with unbelievable power. 
Slower came the poundings—more spas- 
modic—more intermittent. Finally they 
ceased. We opened the fish box and looked 
upon him—all 4 feet of him, now still. 

His eyes still had the glare in them. It 
really hadn’t been fair; that is, if mercy 
can be thought of at all to the one fish that 
is without mercy. 





Cut Line Causes One to Guess 


The catfish will gnaw away at a mullet 
bait as it lies on the bottom awaiting the 
tarpon, and a sorry wreck they make of it 
after ten minutes’ work. I had this happen 
and, as we were short of bait, by cutting 
off the gnawed part my guide repaired it. 

Soon after throwing out in a promising 
cove I saw the line slip out. There is no 
guess work very long if it is a tarpon on 
your line. As quick as I struck, he came out 
of water. That fish went at right angles to 
the boat and I didn’t have much pressure 
on him when I felt the line snap. There 
was about half as much strain on that line 
when it broke as I have put on sailfish that 
fought much harder, so I talked it over 
with an old guide. 

“A crab had cut your line partly thru,” 
he said. Sometimes a crab will cut a line 
entirely thru as it lays on the bottom and 
a tarpon will pick up the bait on the dis- 
membered piece of line and jump into the 
air. That is why so many 27-thread lines 
are used for tarpon. If partly cut thru by 
crabs they still hold. 

Edward Evans of Fort Myers, says that 
the crabs do not bite the line to eat it, but 
pull themselves along on it much as a man 
uses a banister in going upstairs, and that a 
white line is much more apt to be cut by a 
crab than a green line. 

I had much more respect for tarpon after 
I lost that fish and was, of course, pleased 
to know about the crabs. Perhaps it was 
not entirely on me.—W. B. H. 





Roving Fish 

Tommy Gifford fishes at Miami, Fla., in 
the winter, and at Long Branch, N. J., in 
summer. He runs a charter boat at both 
places and runs it back and forth each sea- 
son. 

This boat is a fast 30-foot motor boat, 
and he makes the long journey on the deep 
sea without going the inside route. 

According to him, the same run of game 
fish that are found at Miami are occasion- 
ally seen off the New Jersey Coast. 

The marlin swordfish has been taken on 
a squid there, as well as at Block Island. 

He savs that he hooked a sailfish off the 
Jersey Coast and saw the fish plainly at 
close range, and that tarpon have been seen 
there. 

It is his belief that if a person fished off 
shore on the Jersey Coast with the same 
kind of baits he uses in southern waters, 
that some surprising results would be ob- 
tained —W. B. H 
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Ample argument 


THE OLD CHINESE proverb says, “One picture 
is worth ten thousand words.” 
.and it is sound reason- 
. the best argument for Fatima 

Taste one... 


taste is worth a bookful of description 





“What a whale of a difference 
just a few cents make”’ 


By much 


for just one 
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Make in 
We train you quickly at home. 
No experience necessary. Spare 
time or full time. Photographs in big 
demand by magazines, newspapers, adver- 
tisers, etc, Portrait Photographers make more 
money today than ever before. Commercial Photo- 
graphy also pays big money. Newplan. Nothing 


else like it. Write today for details andnew FREE 
Opportunities in Modern Photography.” 


International Studios, Inc. 
Dept.8656 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








The Boxwith theRed Edge 


Seen and recognized more often 
than any other —— in the 
realm of angli 
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Jas. Heddon’s Sons, Dowagiac, Mich. 
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No better §$ 
Reel made | ee 


Here's the best reel ever produced for $12.00. No. 33 ae 
GRASS Simplex is a stro’ ., powerful, smooth - runnin; 

for general lake and stream Stands hard knocks. ning Te 
120 yards No. 5 Kinghsher Silk Line. Two-year guarantee. 
Made by best-known reel makers in America. For sale at good 
If you have trouble getting it, order direct, 


Write for free catalog of many styles 
of Blue —— and Meek Se gg 

E HORTON MFG. CO. 
119 wisen St. — Conn. 


‘acific Coast A 
THE PHIL. B. BEKEART Ct COMPANY 


sporting goods stores. 
enclosing $12.00. 





BLUE GRASS 
REELS 





ZIP-ZIP 


Here is a letter we received from 
Y a lady from way out west. 


Gentlemen: 
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stamps, coin 
or M.O. 85c or 8 for $1. 


AUTOMATIC RUBBER CO. Dept.99 COLUMBIA, S.C. 
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AUTOCAM PING 
Department 


Conducted hy CLAUDE P. FORDYCE, Author of “Touring Afoot” and “Trail Craft” 











Big-Game Hunting by Motor 


IG-GAME hunting will ever be the su- 
preme thrill of life in the wilderness. 
The lure of the chase—matching your wits 
against the skill of wild creatures, display- 
ing your expertness in following the tracks 
of the denizens of the wilds, the excitement 
when the trail is “hot,” the kill, and the 
final ecstasy when you lay your very hands 
on the magnificent trophy itself—is quite 
the most thrilling experience which the 
red-blooded, dyed-in-the-wool outdoor en- 
thusiast can have. And these human im- 
pulses to hunt, dormant as they may be 
with many present day convention-en- 
slaved people, antedate the insipid, artifi- 
cial enjoyments which modern civilization 
has thrust upon us by hundreds of years 
when our forebears of necessity traversed 
the wilderness for their sustenance. 
Conflict between civilization and the 
wilderness has had the same result always. 
When man advances, wild life recedes, and 
so reckless has been the destruction 
wrought that our wild life has gone well on 
the way toward extinction; a state of af- 
fairs which fortunately has been corrected 
before it was too late, thru the enactment 
of wise laws aimed to protect game and in- 
sure its propagation, on the one hand, and 
to limit the unreasonable impulses of the 
pot hunter on the other. And it is indeed 
gratifying to learn that such protection has 
borne fruit and now nearly all species of 
big-game during recent years have shown a 





Claude P. Fordyce 


markéd increase. The big-game hunter 
must study carefully to know what regions 
offer open season on the particular game 
he wants to hunt. 

Game conservation is not aimed to put a 
total stop to hunting of all kinds; it is just 
what the word means—it “conserves.” It 
makes possible that this and future genera- 
tions shall have something to hunt, but 
rationally. The reason that you must 
travel oftimes afar to our present day big- 
game fields is that we have so developed 
our country that natural habitats—the wild 
places—for big game are few and far be- 
tween. 


It IS indeed a surprise to learn that 
really excellent hunting fields await 
the sportsman today. Many of them are 
within feasible reach with the motor car 
and ‘hundreds of hunters headquarter dur- 
ing their hunt at the very resorts which in 
summer time housed perhaps you and your 
family on their vacations. Some of our 
best hunting fields are still unknown to the 
world at large. Most of them in this coun- 
try are in national forests (guns are pro- 
hibited in the national parks, however) and 
their accessibility is dependent upon the 
building of Forest Service trails and roads. 

Only recently a fine field was opened up 
by the Forest Service. We motored 150 







































miles from Boise, Idaho, toward the Sal- 
mon River country and went far into the 
wilderness by pack train. When I hunted 
in this hitherto practically inaccessible 
country I found wild life stands as it was 
reported to be a hundred years ago, and 
every one of the hunters in the three small 
parties who went in during the season got 
their elk, deer, bears and mountain goat, 
and one hunter saw thirty mountain sheep 
(protected in Idaho) in one band. 

Big-game fields in America are pretty 
well grouped. For example, you think of 
Quebec for moose, Wyoming for elk, the 
Rockies for sheep and goats, Canada for 
caribou, while deer and bears are scat- 
tered over a great range. Predatory ani- 
mals offer some of the best hunting there 
is, and their range naturally coincides with 
the habitat of their quarry. Where you 
find deer you also find cougar and wolves. 
I look upon a cougar trophy as one as 
fine and hard to get as a beautiful buck, 
and one has a lot more satisfaction in kill- 
ing the “killer.” 


Met of our present big-game fields 
are accessible by motor car, and with 
but slight changes in the equipment used 
for summer tours the autocamp kit is 
suitable for the coldest weather needs of 
the hunter. In lining up your hunting 
field, communication with the Forest Serv- 
ice officials of the district gives you expert 
information; this to supplement the data 
which your guide supplies. The national 
forests contain the principal habitats of all 
important game animals. “No charge is 
made,” quoting a recent letter from the 
chief forester, “for hunting, fishing or ordi- 
nary camping upon government land with- 
in the national forests, and their use as 
recreation grounds is encouraged. Since 
game in general is regarded as under state 
control, the federal forest officers derive 
their authority in game protection from 
the state. They are not game wardens ez- 
officio, but only after appointment as such 
by the proper state authorities. 

National forest officers are, however, ac- 
tive in game protection; and in co-opera- 
tion with the state fish and game commis- 
sion the forest officers on 27,000,000 acres 
of national forest lands are fulfilling the 
duties of game wardens in California alone. 

Licenses are required by the state for 
angling, as well as for hunting. They may 
be obtained from forest officers who are 
game wardens. 

The State Game and Fish Commission 
of California estimates that 30,000 deer 
are killed each year, more than half of this 
number by mountain lions and the re- 
mainder by hunters. Deer winter in the 
foothills, ranging up to the higher levels 
as the snow melts. During the early sum- 
mer the bucks are often found in the open 
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glades and meadows, feeding on grass and 
tender shoots. Later they head for brushy 
areas and live off the browse furnished by 
oak, hazel, blue brush and various other 
species. In the fall in an oak country they 
feed on acorns. 


Guess the best deer hunting is apt to 
occur during the height of the dry sea- 
son, it is particularly necessary that hunt- 
ers be careful not to set fires. In the Idaho 
National Forest we were instructed not to 
smoke while traveling, and to be sure that 
matches were “out” I always ran my fin- 
gers over the end to see that no live fire 
was present. At the start of the snow sea- 


son the restrictions were withdrawn. It}. 


should be the severest kind of a rebuke 
to one’s conscience if one knew that thru 
his carelessness with fire he had been the 
instigator of a disastrous fire which de- 
stroyed acres of wonderful forest which 
Nature had taken years to grow and thus 
remove from the enjoyment of future gen- 
erations that which is their rightful heri- 
tage. 

So important is the preparation for the 
hunting trip that it alone may decide the 
failure or success of the trip. The guide is 
usually expected to supply and attend to 
all details of such equippage as the saddle 
and pack horses, the food and mess kit, 
including the ever popular Dutch oven, 
and the tents. The average hunter is not 
hardened to the outdoor life like the guide 
who takes him “in,” and he will appreciate 
some provision for warmth in the tent. In 
wooded districts nothing is better than the 
leanto style tent (See Fig. I). It is easily 
set up, the rope ridge between two trees 
or with a pole scissor at either end. A 7x7 
floor size is big enough for two or three 
sleeping bags laid out on the floor and ex- 
tra duffel bags besides. Its greatest recom- 
mendation is the adaptability of use with 
a big fire built in front of the tent, which 
fire is backed with a log reflector throwing 
the heat into the tent, and hitting the 
slanting roof, the heat is deflected down 
upon the sleepers. As the tent is chiefly 
for shelter you need not pay so much at- 
tention to the head room, and in height 
a 5-foot front is enough. A shelter tent of 
this type, size 74%4x7%4 floor, front height 
of 7 feet and back of 2% feet, weighs in 
Egyptian cloth but 10 pounds. 


F YOU want a fire within the tent you 

can transform any tent into this use. 
The best stove for a small party is the 
collapsible wood burning stove with tele- 
scopic pipe. You can rip a 6-inch space in 
the roof where the seams are stitched to- 
gether and insert a metal cloth protector, 
then remove it for summer use of the tent, 
sew up the rip and it is as good as ever. I 
am showing the adaptation of the Amazon 
tent making a winter tent out of it (Fig. 
2) which is the most satisfactory type I 
know of, for you need not, carry along any 
patent support, as poles are generally avail- 
able where you hunt and the fuel for the 
stove is always handy. And the stove is 
ready at all times for the “flapjack wrang- 
ler” to perform the urgent duties of his 
craft. A common reflecting baker can be 
hung to the side of the wood burning stove 
and most excellent baking and roasting 
done therein. 

In the way of bedding it is well to take 
your own. Some guides expect this, and 
being a crank on the kind of bed I use, I 
always insist on using ‘my own sleeping 
bag. I have not used the so-called eider- 
down sleeping bags, but have put full reli- 
ance in a combination I used in blizzard 
weather on a big-game hunt. And the re- 
markable thing about it is that I used an 
air bed underneath the warmth bag and its 
cover, which is against the usual accept- 
ance of the air mattress in cold weather, 
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—Kampkook 


c a valuable handbook on 
motor camping sent on request. Write nearest 





OOD meals quick, anywhere, in any kind of weather—that’s camp- 
ing satisfaction; that’s Kampkook’s guarantee. 


With Kampkook, when you stop to eat, you stop to rest as well. 


Meals 


are ready right on time, no muss, fussor bother. Kampkook is up in a jiffy, 


a 


Kamphkook No. 8 with built-in oven 
and heater. America’s finest camp 
stove. Bakes, broils, boils, fries, roasts, 
toasts; in short, does anything you 
can do with your kitchen range at 
home. In strong wind oven protects 
utensils on all sides and top. Un- 
equalled for heating the tent or cot- 
tage. Has 104% x 19 inch cooking 
surface. Two-quart tank holds six 
hours’ fuel supply. Folds to 5x 10% 
x 19 inches with everything inside. 
Price in the U. S $11.00. Other 
models at $7.00, $9.00 and $14.50. 





going full blast in two minutes—and it always 
works; that’s why it is used by more campers 
than all others combined. 


Any Kampkook dealer will show you the 
value of the detachable, easy-fill, safety tank, 
rigid locked-in-position legs, non-clog burners, 
built-in oven, folding wind-shield. Kampkook 
is the original gasoline camp stove; it has im- 
portant features which only Kampkook can 
give you. The genuine is easily identified by 
the name “American Kampkook” on the 
name plate. 


AMERICAN GAS MACHINE 
COMPANY, Inc. 


Factory: Albert Lea, Minn. 
Eastern Office: 78 Reade St., New York City 
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AMERICAN 
KAM PKO OK 


AMERICAS MOST POPULAR CAMP STOVE 
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THAT’S FIT FOR FISHING 
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WATER pleasure whereyou want 
it, when you want it! King portable 
Boats and Canoes are taking 
sportsmen and pleasure seekers 
by storm. See your dealer or write 
for fully-illustrated literature on 
new 1926 models. 


KING portable BOATS 


KING BOAT COMPANY 
North Chicago 908,Sixtieth Street 


~ Illinois Oakland, Calif. poe 








Alpine 
Binoculars 
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Price 
Reduced to 


$57.50 


Write for information telling you how 
you can examine this wonderful glass be- 
fore purchasing. 

We have imported prism binoculars at 
$21.75 up. Hunting and target telescopes, 
$5 up. Observation and astronomical tele- 
scopes, $35 up. 

You can arrange to examine any of 
these articles before purchasing. 


PAUL WEISS, Optician 
Est. 31 Years 
1620 Arapahoe St. Denver, Colorado 
Importer — Manufacturer 





















The most complete line 
} madein the U.S.A. 


California 
By-Products Co. 
P.O. Box 509 
San Francisco 
461 Eighth Avenue 
New York 


Send us your Dealer’s Name 














but here is the trick as originated by Sam 
Cupp, guide, of Boise, Idaho: 

It is well known that in keeping warm 
in camp twice as much warmth material 
must be beneath you as above you. Grant- 
ing that you use, say, a 2-inch mattress of 
wool beneath your bag, it might just as 
well rest on an air mattress as on the 
ground or browse. The sleeping bag itselt 
which I favor is the no-hide-fur bag origi- 
nated by a well-known Arctic explorer, 
who outfitted and had charge of Roose- 
velt’s camps in South America. The no- 
hide-fur bag is made of pure wool, which is 
warm and light, and this composes the in- 
terior and is of long fibers of wool closely 
associated so as to resemble fur. The pile 
is about % inch long and each fiber of wool 
is tied into the cotton back in the making 
of the cloth. By having the wool inside 
and the cotton backing, the need of a cover 
is eliminated. 

The combination is the warmest for its 
weight there is, and the complete bag for 
an adult weighs under 6 pounds. The ar- 
rangement of the cover for the shoulders 
and head is unique and absolutely protects. 
The bag is widest at the shoulders, tapers 
toward the foot and is fitted with a com- 
plete hood so that in very cold weather 
you can cover the head, leaving only the 
nose and mouth exposed for breathing. 
Flaps are sewed on at each side and are 
so placed that they can be drawn across 
the chest and tucked under the shoulders. 


Your personal kit for hunting will dif- 
fer slightly from that used in summer 
touring. In the pockets should be found a 
good jack knife, a compass, match safe, 
kerchief, map, gloves, and mosquito dope 
in a small metal vial. Clothing should pro- 
duce warmth, altho it will surprise you 
how the exertion of woods travel afoot 
will speed up the surface circulation and 
produce that glow of health which is one of 
the goals of the outdoor trip. The shirt 
and breeches of wool, a medium heavy 
suit of wool underclothes, woolen socks, a 
Stetson hat, and for footwear either the 
rough rubber-soled, cloth-topped basket- 
ball shoes, Munson-last army shoes; or in 
wet weather the leather-topped and rub- 
ber-vamped pacs are the thing. If you 
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Fig. 2—A comfortable winter tent 


prefer the best all-round service hunting 
boot, the moccasin style sole or the high- 
topped boot is preferable. 

Every hunter should have handy for 
use in the field a rucksack, the weight of 
which (1 pound) is hardly noticed on the 
day’s tramp, and which can contain such 
indispensables as the lunch, camera, tripod 
and extra film, a mackinaw cruising shirt 
or coat, a small hand ax, twenty-five rifle 
cartridges, binoculars, emergency ration, 
tapeline, a few first aid supplies of compact 
bulk, a headnet and a poncho. 





How to Make a Shelter Tent at Home 


With the rapid growth of interest in hike 
trips, outdoorsmen are keenly interested in 
boiling their equipment to the minimum in 
bulk and weight and yet have provision to 
live comfortably in all weathers. To meet 
the demand for an efficient shelter tent for 
hike trips we have prepared blue prints 





and full constructional data about the hik- 
er’s shelter tent, how to make it, where to 
get balloon silk, and how to waterproof it. 
The design of this tent is one that has met 
with the approval of veteran knapsack 
tourists. It weighs but 4 pounds, has a 
sewed-in floor cloth, ventilation thru two 
openings, is insect proof and water and 
mildew-proof after processed by the man 
who makes it after our plans and specifica- 
tions. To obtain these blue prints, material 
list and directions for making, send 25 
cents in stamps to Outdoor Life, 1824 Cur- 
tis Street, Denver, Colo., and ask for Blue 
Print No. 9—the Hiker’s Shelter Tent. 
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Once you camp in a 
Zagelmeyer de luxe Camp 
Trailer you will regard 
tents and all other outfits 
as makeshifts. No other 
camping outfit offers such 
comfort, convenience of 
equal luxury. Complete 
with everything built-in— 
two double berths up off 
the ground, with good 
springs and mattresses, 
kitchenette, ice box, food 
compartments, tables, elec- 
tric lights, ete. Canvas 
covering permanently at- 
tached makes trailer abso- 
lutely mosquito, dust and 
storm proof. It is the light- 
est, most comfortable and 
most convenient camp 
trailer on the market. 
Opens or closes in less than 
ONE MINUTE. No poles 
or ropes required. Ample 
loading space for all equip- 
ment, leaving car free for 
comfortable travel. Trails 
behind any car, over any 
road, as fast as car can 
travel. Takes the work and 
hardship out of camping. 


THE KAMPER-KAR 


A completely equipped, strongly constructed 
standard camping body easily mounted on your own 
chassis. Weighs same as Ford Sedan body. Top 
automatically raises to full standing room as berths 
are thrown open. Most ce luxe camping outfit ever 
conceived. The low price will surprise you. 


Above view with canvas covering cut 
eway shows interior arrengrmeni. 











“Can-Va-SEK is the 
best waterproofing I 
s have seen. It IS water- 
proof and mildew- 
proof. When the fabric 
isin the hot sun itdoes 
not get greasy and in 
cold weather it does 
not crack—like paraf- 
fined cloth does.” 


A —Dr. C. P. Fordyce. 
































Waterproofs thoroughly. Easily applied. 
SEK-treated cloth has no bad odor—not 
oily nor greasy. Gallon treats 100 to 150 
sq. ft. Price per gallon, $2.50 postpaid. 
Other SEK waterproofing products are: 
Shoe-SEK for Shoes_____- Per can $ .50 
Sport-SEK for Clothing__.__Per qt. 1.50 
Leth-O-SEK for Boots__.__Per pt. 1.25 
Aut-O-SEK for Auto-Tops_Per qt. 2.00 


Write for interesting literature FREE 








SEK-Reliance Corp. £2vinstor. 
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Boots, Guns, Etc. Send 
4c stamps today for new illustrated catalog. 











ONLY $39 


For This Highest 
SY <-ToaC Grade Auto Trailer 
Other styles of ly, 8ame price. Light weight, easy run- 
Just the thing for camping, touring. Absolute money- 
Write fer catalogue. 


ning, 
back guarantee. 
@ex 6 FOWLER, IND. 


SOWER MFG. CO. 








Wind River 
Canyon Road 


Chas. J. Bangert 


Ts building of Wind River Canyon 


road, 5 miles south of Thermopolis 
Hot Springs, Wyo., has united two great 
empires of the West. Until the construc- 
tion of that highway the northwestern and 
southern and eastern parts of Wyoming 
were separated by natural barriers which 
prevented all kinds of vehicular traffic ex- 
cept light passenger conveyances, the lat- 
ter being possible during only 100 days of 
the year. 

The Big Horn Basin in the northwest- 
ern part of Wyoming is an empire of itself, 
comprising approximately 20,000 square 
miles. It is separated from the east- 
ern part of the state by the Big Horn range 
of the Rocky Mountains, and on the south 
the Owl Creek range pokes its peaks to 
heights of 8,000 feet. 

Until the building of Wind River Can- 
yon road, Birdseye Pass, an-old stage route 
over Owl Creek range, furnished a rough 
and precipitous way for light vehicles dur- 
ing the three summer months of the year. 
Snow made it impassable at other times. 
Wind River Canyon’ highway is servicea- 
ble all the year ’round. 

The north mouth of Wind River Canyon 
is 5 miles south of Thermopolis. The road 
thru this box canyon is 12 miles long. 
Ninety-four per cent of the grading is thru 
solid rock, black and red granite—diorite 
—so hard that specially made tools were 
required for drilling the three tunnels with 
an aggregate length of 832 feet. Five 
steam shovels, 400 men and many teams 
worked for two years to complete the road, 
the cost of which was upwards of $750,000. 
It is a federal aid project. 

Work on the road was commenced in 
June, 1922. The first automobiles passed 
thru the canyon January 22, 1924. The 
highway was thrown open to traffic July 1, 
1924. 

It was not until 1921 that the finances 
of Wyoming permitted the building of the 
Wind River Canyon road. As a result 
there is a road of a maximum 6 per cent 
grade, 20 feet wide, 3-foot ditches in cuts 
and a maximum curvature of 200 feet ra- 
dius. The three tunnels are 18 feet wide 
and 14 feet high. 

There is much heavy grading. At two 
places there are 70-foot cuts thru solid 
granite. At the southern end, 2 miles of 
the highway cost approximately $100,000 
a mile. That part of the road is 100 per 
cent black diorite and red granite. One 
rock stands 1,000 feet high. 


HE southern mouth of the canyon is 

located at Boysen dam where, in 1906, 
Asmus Boysen, banker and member of the 
Iowa state senate, became interested in 
Copper Mountain, part of the Owl Creek 
range. Boysen and many others were pros- 
pecting for gold and copper. The Denver- 
Billings line 6f the Burlington railroad was 
building at the time. There were many 
prospectors and it looked gocd that the 
country would be speedily developed. 
Many came to take advantage of the Carey 
act, among them Boysen, who took up 
40,000 acres under the provisions of the 
Wyoming law, which stipulated that irri- 
gation should be provided, among other 
things, before title should finally pass. 

In 1906 Boysen built a dam across Wind 
River at the southern entrance of Wind 
River Canyon. It was intended to supply 
electrical power and irrigation to the vast 
territory taken up and later to be sold in 











Uussells 
Neverleak Chief 


GENUINE moccasin boot, single 
vamp style. Favorite footwear 
of the “old-timers” for years. Has 
Russell’s famous, patented, ‘‘Never- 
Rip” Seam. Made of Paris veal, 
chrome tanned — the finest-grained 
leather we know of. The finer the 
grain, the better it will retain oil and 
its wae oN quality. All heights, 6 
to 20 inches—army last. One of many 
styles for outdoor men and women. 
Ask any dealer who sells (or ought to 
sell)sportsmen’s footwear. If he cannot 


show you Russell’s, write for catalog, 
select and have him order for you. 


The W.C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 
912 Capron Street 
Berlin, Wisconsin 


























Know the Pleasure 
of Having the 


BEST ! 


Wear FILSON Better 
Outdoor Clothes 









** Filson 
Clothes 
Sor the 
Man Who 
» Knows’’ 


This Filson Cruising Coat in beautiful soft 
warm colors will keep you warm and dry. 
Red and black plaid, green and black plaid, 
gray and black plaid. Order one inch larger 
than white collar measure. 


The Filson Catalog “ D” is free. Send for it. 


C. C. FILSON CO. 


1005-1007 First Ave. Seattle, Washington 
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catalog! SEND FOR COPY. 
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HUNTERS! 


Buy practical hunting 
clothes for your fall shoot 


ET an outfit you can 
RED HEAD bank on to keep you 
4 ay . Wy smiling rain or shine. 
A hunting coat that will 
ive your arms plenty of 
ree play. Pantsthat won't 
clamp like a vise when you 
kneel down. An outfit that 
will stand world's of punish- 
ment. Ask forRED HEAD 
BRAND. 


LOOK 


for the RED HEAD 
BRAND label on your 
waterproof hunting 
clothes. It guarantees 
complete satisfaction. 
Also RED HEAD 
BRAND Gun Cases 
and Covers—acomplete 
line of leather and can- 
vas hunters’ and camp- 
ers’ equipment. 


WRITE 
Sor free descriptive folder of 
RED HEAD BRAND 
Equipment 
Alward-Anderson-Southard Co, 
917 W. Chicago Ave., 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 






































Buckbect patented “* Buck- 
i moccasin-style vamp 
with soft leather lining, gives 
double vamp to keep out 





Indian-Tan process leather, 
perfected in California, by 
which oil is tanned into the 
leather—not merely applied 
afterwards. Insures utmost 


< water-resistance—pliability, 


Buckhects challenge 


the trails! 


| heh to wear—you'll appreciate Cali- 
fornia’s own Indian-Tan process leather, 
se water-resistant, strong, from which 

uckhect Boots are made. Toughest oak- 
tan soles heavy enough to hold hob-nails. 
You'll like the easy fit, sure protection of 
the patented Buckstrip, moccasin-style 
vamp with its leather lining. 

If your dealer hasn’t Buckhects, we will fill your order 
by mail. Satisfaction guaranteed. Buckingham & Hecht, 
8 First Street, San Francisco, Calif. In New York: The 
H. & D. Folsom Arms Co., 314 Broadway. In Chicago: 
Von Lengerke & Antoine, 33 South Wabash Avenue. 


Buck Hect 


INDIAN-TAN PROCESS 
(Oil-in-the-leather) 


Boots 


Buckingham & Hecht, 8 First St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Send me catalog, prices and measurement blank. 


Name 





Se, canta 
(Please write dealer's name and address on coupon nargin.) 









parcels. Prospectors were busy on Copper 
Mountain. Tunnels were drilled into the 
mountain, one of the tunnels said to be 
nearly a mile long. The building of the 
dam and other operations cost upwards 
of $450,000. 

Traces of gold and copper were found 
but not in sufficient quantities to operate 
successfully. Boysen spent much of his 
private fortune’in prospecting. Seeing the 
oncoming disaster, Boysen sold his bank- 
ing interests and came to a financial crash 
as a result of his activities. 

There are men in the Rocky Mountains 
who have spent their lives prospecting for 
gold. Across Fremont County, to the 
southwest, at Atlantic City and South 
Pass, are clusters of old houses that repre- 
sent a teeming settlement of 20,000 people 
back in the days following the Civil War. 
Old-timers point to diggings and holes in 
the mountains; to the abandoned tipples 
of gold mines, and especially to the Miners’ 
Delight mine where the lode is said to 
have been lost. These settlers are con- 
vinced that under some different method 
of mining the lost lode will be found and 
millionaires pop up over night. 


WENTY years ago prospectors were 

swinging into Wind River Canyon 
from its high stone banks, sliding down 
hand over hand on ropes. Traces of gold 
were found in the rocks and panned from 
the numerous small streams as well as from 
Wind River. The sight of traces convinced 
many prospectors that there was more 
gold, but continued efforts failed to locate 
greater quantities. 

The traveler today who goes thru Wind 
River Canyon on the new highway will 
have the privilege of seeing an occasional 
prospector spending his life in search and 
unconvinced that only traces are to be 
found. 

Wind River becomes Big Horn River 
as it flows north and passes out of the can- 
yon near Thermopolis. At the southern 
entrance there is room only for the river, 
but the highway and Denver-Billings line 
of the Burlington railroad bore their ways 
thru on each side of the river with tun- 
nels, three tunnels for the highway and six 
for the railroad. For the first 6 miles the 
southern end of the canyon is so narrow 
that considerable engineering skill was re- 
quired to locate the highway. Solid rock 
walls rise up to distances of 1,000 feet 
above the bed of the river. Eagles are oc- 
casionally seen in flight across the top. Elk 
and bears are numerous at the heights. Be- 
fore the building of the railroad and high- 
way these animals made trails, desperately 
dangerous, to the river at the bottom of 
the canyon. 
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In the canyon there are many interest- 
ing formations. Oblique rocks rise jn 
sphinxlike shapes a thousand feet above 
the bed of the river. There are castle 
formations. Waterfalls come tumbling out 
of the rock walls of the canyon, falling 
hundreds of feet, joining their voices with 
that of the river in a mighty chorus that 
resounds with an echo thru the canyon as 
the river flows north, then east and then 
south to the sea. 

It is an interesting automobile experi- 
ence to dash out of a tunnel of solid rock 
onto a granite shelf several hundred feet 
above the roaring river, hanging there by 
the cyebrows, then over a smooth highway 
with plenty of room for protection and 
without a dangerous spot in the whole dis- 
tance. With ten thousand feet of mountain 
piled on top of one, in a narrow canyon 
that echoes back every sound like a living 
thing, there is real thrill in the trip with- 
out the dangers usually attendant upon 
such a sensation. 


"ERE are several springs of ice water 
in the canyon. Some of the peaks are 
covered with the eternal snows of the 
Rockies. At the north mouth of the can- 
yon there is a spring of hot mineral water. 
In crevices are formations of perpetual ice 
and snow that endure with summer’s sun 
beating down upon them. The highway 
twists and curves with the river which 
shimmies and dances, white-capped, mak- 
ing a fall of 200 feet in the 12 miles. 

It is possible that Jim Bridger, hero of 
the screen play, “The Covered Wagon,” 
early scout and guide in these mountains, 
made a trip thru the canyon on a raft in 
the 60s. There is no authentic record that 
he did so, but tradition has it that he ac- 
complished the feat. Many attempts were 
made before the building of the railroad 
and highway by white men to get thru the 
canyon, most of which were unsuccessful. 
Some resulted fatally. The first successful 
trip thru the canyon of which there is a 
record was in November, 1900, by Frank 
McManigal, still a resident of Thermopolis, 
Wyo., and Tom Mizar, now living in Cali- 
fornia. McManigal says the trip was made 
in two small boats and required fifteen 
days. One of the boats was wrecked. An 
ordinary flivver makes the trip now in 30 
minutes. 

Wind River Canyon adds another at- 
traction to the trip to Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. Centrally located in the can- 
yon is a spot a few hundred feet square, on 
Indian lands, leased by and under the su- 
pervision of Thermopolis Chamber of 
Commerce. There are several springs of 
ice-cold water; room to park a hundred or 
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more cars, a chance to stop and contem- 
plate the wonderful scenery surrounding. 

In addition to being a connecting link of 
two vast empires of the west, Wind River 
Canyon highway at Thermopolis Hot 
Springs furnishes the traveler with one of 
the most beautiful and thrilling scenes of 
the Rocky Mountains. 

So the stamping and hunting grounds 
of Shoshone Indians under Chief Washa- 
kie, the Arapahoes under Chief Black Bear, 
Crows under Sitting Bull and many other 
tribes and nations, has become a pleasant 
spot for tourists of America and the world. 





An Iceless Auto Refrigerator 


The iceless refrigerator depends on the 
evaporation of moisture from the surface 
of the outer fabric case in the currents of 
air. This outer case occupies a space on the 
running board 21 inches long, 9 inches wide 
and 15 inches high, and is suspended with 
metal uprights at either end which are 
clamped to the running board below. With- 
in this outer case and separated from it 
by a sufficient space is a duplicate metal 
case. The space is filled with water which 
saturates the outer case and the water as 





well as metal case is cooled in the same 
manner as the desert water bag. This is 
certainly a boon to the auto tourist and 
picknicker, for one has no expense of ice 
and it can be used especially in desert re- 
gions where ice is not procurable. It keeps 
food cold in the hottest climates and also 
provides a large supply of cold drinking 
water which is drawn off from a small 
faucet near the center and at the bottom. 
This size weighs 16 pounds, and the outer 
case holds four gallons of water. The larg- 
er size refrigerator has a capacity of six 
gallons and the dimensions are 26 inches 
long by 12 inches wide and 16 inches high. 
There is no refrigerator like this one; it is 
in a class by itself and works perfectly sat- 
isfactory. 


Mending Fluid for Tent Fabrics 


Your tent is very apt to get punctured 
or abraded or torn, and the usual method 
of turning it over to a tent maker to re- 
pair is not always handy. There is now 
available a mending fluid which can be 
used to apply balloon silk or canvas patches 
and which dries very quickly and is proof 
against moisture, heat, oil or gas and can 
be used also on wood, leather, crockery, 
celluloid; but will not work on rubber. In 
use in making a fabric repair on the tent 
you apply one good coat on only one sur- 
face and put the pieces together with very 
little pressure. It really makes better re- 
pairs than sewing, as it holds tightly ‘and is 
absolutely water and weatherproof. I would 
not be without it in my repair wallet. 





ae h it ails 
they both smile 


In the hot sun Dux- 
bak special cloth is 
comfortable. It ven- 
tilates. In the rain 
it sheds water, giv- 
ing weather-proof 
protection. It’s soft 
and pliable, too; 
the ideal cloth 
for outing 
clothing. 


Duxbak Hunting 
Coat. Double & 

thickness, rainproof 

cloth. Large, roomy 

game pockets. Tail- 
ored to fit. 


PHS 


i Duxbak Shell Vest 
Made with 32 or 48 


Duxbak garments also are made right, afford- 
shell loops. Shells ff ing comfort, convenience, protection and 
easily and quickly long wear. Coats giving years service are no 
removed. exception. And they’re moderately priced. You 

BoP seesiare can easily afford to wear them. Ask your dealer. 


Free illustrated style 
catalog upon request. 
Mail the coupon. 


im Double thickness ip 
seat and knees. & 
4 Roomy enough to al- 
low perfect freedom Im 
of movement. 


IN THE OPEN 


‘Duxbak:! 


UTICA DUXBAK CORP. 

, Wace 4 Noyes St., Utica, N. Y. 

Duxbak Hat 4 
Light weight. Well Rfpitima 
ventilated. Wide 

; brim, sheds rain. 
Duxbak Leggins 
Double thickness. 
Wear and water 
proof. 


Please send me free your illus- 
trated style catalog. 








SUCCESSFUL MUSKRAT FARMING—By Robert G. Hodgson. A practical book on the raising, 
breeding and handling of muskrats. Well illustrated. $2.25 postpaid. Outdoor Life, Denver, Colorado. 
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HUNTERS HEAD LIGHT 


Will attract eyes of animals as if by 
magic. It has no equal for hunting 
Coon, Opossum, Vermin and Preda- 
tory Animals; Trapping, Camping, etc. 
Pure white light; shines 300 to 600 feet: will 
not blow out; economical and durable. Dou- 
ble Lens interchangeable from a floodlight 
to searching beam. Head Strap fits any hat or cap. Generator ab- 
solutely automatic; hooks over top of trousers, belt or pocket. Gas 
Hose special Non-Kinkable.-Sold by leading dealers. Ask for the \ 

“Brilliant Search Light.” We also ship direct,C.O.D.,if you wish.  Bull’s-Eye Door Closed. 
Price delivered, $9.75. Money refunded ifnot satisfied. Send for free Darkening Door Open. 


catalog. BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT MFG. CO., 508 So. Dearborn St., Dept. 4, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Upland and Wildfowl Guns and Loads 


HERE are three distinct types of 

American shotguns, and another, made 
in Europe, in fairly common use. These 
are the double-barrel hammerless, the sin- 
gle-barrel hammerless, the repeating or 
magazine shotgun, and the over-and-under 
hammerless shotgun. In addition we might 
mention the three-barrel gun—two shotgun 
barrels side by side with a rifle barrel be- 
neath. / 

Three-barrel guns have been made in 
this country from time to time, but have 
never proven sufficiently popular to make 
their building profitable. At first glance 
it would seem that a three-barrel ought to 
be a most useful. weapon, where a variety 
of game is to be found in the course of a 
day. That type of firearm is well liked in 
Europe, where birds, rabbits, hares and 
even roe deer may all be killed at any 
time, in the course of a single drive. Such 
@ gun should be no less attractive in this 
country, given European shooting condi- 
tions. However, unless in some parts of 
Florida or in Mexico, we haven’t the con- 
ditions. 

I shot one of these guns for several 
years, off and on, and here is what I 
thought of it: The rifle barrel made the 
gun unduly heavy. My gun was a 20-bore 
with a .25-40/117 rifle barrel beneath. I ex- 
pected to shoot hawks, crows, jackrabbits, 
and maybe turkeys, coyotes and possibly 
deer with that rifle while out quail and 
grouse shooting. I could see no reason 
why this shouldn’t be done, when I ordered 
the gun, but I learned the reason presently. 
The man who is doing wing-shooting, 
handling a dog, most likely shooting in 
company, is forever making such an in- 
formal racket that no game at which the 
rifle might have been fired would remain 
near him. In the course of three years, dur- 
ing which I used the three-barrel a good 
deal, in a country where there were deer, 
coyotes and geese, I never got a shot at 
either of such kinds of game with the rifle. 
When I actually went deer hunting I want- 
ed a rifle that repeated; when I went quail 
shooting, I didn’t want to be burdened with 
an extra, useless barrel. There is the fur- 
ther drawback of a rifle barrel which might 


New Ithaca No. 
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Cuapter IV.—Types or SHOTGUNS 


Double Barrel—Single Barrel—Repeating 
Shotgun—Over-and-Under— 
Three-Barrel 


rust out or be shot out, and would stili 
have ‘to be carried during the twenty or 
forty years that the shotgun barrels might 
be as good as ever. The three-barrel gun is 
all right for the man who needs one, which 
very few of us do. Such guns may be had 
in this country, mostly built in Germany. 


HE over-and-under gun is the latest 

favorite of the man who is looking for 
something different, whether or not it is 
better. It is claimed for these guns that 
they have the narrow sighting plane of the 
single-barrel, yet are a double gun, with all 
the refinements possessed by the double 
hammerless. These arms can be had with 
single trigger, with ejectors, in all calibers, 
and undoubtedly the man who has been 
brought up with a single tube to sight over 
will become accustomed to them more 
quickly than the usual double gun. Not a 
thing is wrong with the shooting of these 
guns or with their handling. The guns 
have a certain inherent weakness. The gun 
must be opened far enough to permit the 
ejection of the lower shell. This implies a 
very short frame. Short frames and a wide 
opening movement have less mechanical 
strength, less bolting strength, than would 
be shown by the ordinary double gun. Ex- 
cellence of material and a correct system 
of bolting may hold these guns unshaken 
for some time, but if they do not shake 
loose more quickly than the common dou- 
ble gun, then there is no logic in gun me- 
chanics. 

The double-barrel shotgun is so well 
known to everybody that a description 
seems unneeded. Formerly double guns 
were made both hammer and hammerless, 
but the hammer gun is now practically ob- 
solete. In our hammerless guns America 
has developed the rotary bolt, the best and 
strongest bolting mechanism ever put on a 


shotgun. This bolt was first used by the 
Smith, then the Fox, and lastly the New 
Model Ithaca. This bolt is guaranteed to 
hold a gun tight forever, and if anything 
ever did do the trick, it is this rotary bolt 
passing thru the extension rib. The only 
weakness of English double guns is that 
they have all kinds of bolting mechanisms, 
many of which should have been obsolete 
long ago. I fairly expect to see every well 
known make of American shotgun fitted 
with the rotary bolt in course of time. 

Certain refinements are common on dou- 
ble guns, some of them long in use, some 
of recent design. Not all of our double 
guns are fitted with ejectors, but all of 
them should be—even the cheapest. Not 
all guns have single triggers, but all of 
them should have—even the cheapest. The 
writer has always pulled the rear trigger 
first, when he had two triggers, and has al- 
ways cussed the front trigger, because it 
loosened his grip on the stock when he 
had to use it, and in heavy loads his sec- 
ond finger has been bruised against the 
guard. Moreover, there is no horse-sense 
in changing the stock length every time the 
hand shifts to pull one trigger or the other. 
A good single trigger about doubles the 
value of a quail or snipe gun, and is some 
advantage in duck shooting. 


ATELY, in order to forestall any com- 
plaint that might be made about the 
width of the sighting plane in double guns, 
and in order to offset any possible advan- 
tage of the over-and-under guns, all our 
better makes of double shotguns are be- 
ing built to order with raised, matted ribs. 
Sighting over such a rib, no wider sight- 
ing plane is to be seen than would be true 
of a single-barrel, over-and-under, or any 
other kind of a gun. Double-barrels are 
made in a wider variety of bores than any 
other type of shotgun, and really the man 
who is not satisfied with the latest models 
of double guns by our best makers is not 
to be pleased anyhow. These guns are built 
in 10-gauge, 12, 16, 20, 28 and 410, cham- 
bered for almost any length of shell de- 
sired. 
The repeating shotgun is the most typi- 


4 double with ventilated rib, beavertail fore-end and single trigger 


















Shooting 
Information Free 


Our technical staff will furnish any infor- 
mation to enable you to get more satisfac- 
tion from your guns and ammunition. 


Write for literature describing Xpert, 


Super-X, the Lubaloy non-fouling bullet, 
Open-point Expanding bullet, t-tail, 


and Marksman .22 g Rifle. All are 


much discussed exclusive Western im- 


provements. Always glad to hear from 
you. 


Outdoor Life, September, 1926 


Xpert’s On the Job! 


Pick up your heels .... stretch your legs .... show your speed!!.... Don’t let 
that hound step on your toes! ....R-U-N-— you little gray ghost of the grass, 
.... It’s your last chance — for Xpert’s on the job!!! : 


Rabbit and quail shooters claim there’s no better shell than Xpert for all-round 
shooting. Smokeless— fast — dependable— good patterns— splendid velocity —low 
breech pressure. And it’s low in price. 


WESTERN quality through and through. Waterproof, of course. Best grade cases, 
wad and shot. 12, 16 or 20-gauge. It’s the ideal load for all shooting which does 
not require the long range and heavy charge of WESTERN’S famous Super-X. 
Super-X for ducks and geese gives you 15 to 20 yards greater effective range! 


Xpert is a worthy member of the famous WESTERN family —the old reliable 
Field shell, Super-X, the accurate Marksman .22 Long Rifle cartridge, and 
other exclusive developments which have earned for WESTERN the title — 
World’s Champion Ammunition. Prove for yourself that it will improve your 
shooting. Sold by dealers everywhere. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 919 Broadway, East Alton, Ill. 


Branch Offices: Hoboken, N. J., Tacoma, Wash., San Francisco, Calif. 
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cally American arm made. It was once 
made in three models—lever-action, pump- 
action, and automatic or self-loading. The 
lever-action has been discontinued. Amer- 
ican public opinion is pretty well divided, 
that is, evenly divided, as to which is the 
better or more useful smooth-bore—a re- 
peater or a double-barrel. I believe the 
preference among upland shooters is slight- 
ly in favor of the double gun and among 
duck shooters the magazine arm has the 
“edge.” No doubt more ducks can be 
killed over decoys with a magazine arm 
than with a double gun; but, on the other 
hand, birds will be killed cleaner, with a 
less expenditure of ammunition, with a 
double-barrel. Where a reserve of five 
shots is at hand there must always be a 


Winchester Model 97, Pigeon Grade 


gun—bang! bang!—the second shot be- 
ing whipped in too fast for accuracy. The 
writer has this fault, so knows about it. 
Firing the first barrel for a miss, the recoil 
kicks my face loose from the stock, and 
right then I see the escaping bird exactly 
over the muzzle, at the right height above 
it, and let go. Result is a shot that goes 
above the bird, because I was aiming too 
high above the breech; didn’t take time to 
get my face back in position for the second 
aim. 

No attempt is to be made in this book to 
preach sporting ethics. So far as we are 
concerned, every man is to use the gun he 
likes best, whether it is a 10-bore, an 8- 
bore or a 410. Of the two guns, a 410 or a 
10, I believe that better sportsmanship is 
shown by the man who wields the big gun. 
In the same way the lad who prefers a 
magazine shotgun is entitled to his pref- 


The Baker & Kimball over-and-under 
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pitched low or no pitch, trigger pull hard 
or trigger pull as light as two pounds, 
Limit is the sky and the ability of the 
marksman to think of something else that 
he wants. 

It must be admitted, tho, that for single 
bird work there is no better gun, if any so 
good, as the single-shot trap gun, built for 
the very purpose in hand and for nothing 
else. Its only drawback is that it cannot 
be used on doubles. If double bird shoot- 
ing becomes popular, which it threatens to 
now, then the double-barrel or the pump- 
action will have to be taken up instead of 
the single. No dyed-in-the-wool trap shot 
likes to shoot more than one gun; neither 
has he any confidence whatever that he 
could do his skill justice with any gun oth- 
er than the one he is using. He couldn’t, 
either; such things being governed by 
psychology. 





tendency to rapid fire and a poor aim. 
For all that, the repeating shotgun gets 
the ducks. 

The repeaters are sub-divided into pump 
or slide-action arms and self-loaders, called 
automatics. Of course, the novice can shoot 
faster and perhaps better with an auto- 
matic than he can with a pump-action, in 
which the functioning demands practice. 
However, plenty of pump-action experts 
can shoot about as fast with one gun as 
with the other. Where powerful cartridges 
are used, having considerable recoil, really 
there is no great difference in speed of fire 
between the two actions, the hand-oper- 
ated gun being pumped while the shooter 
is recovering his balance. I have seen six, 
shots fired into a flock of decoyed ducks 
too: often to doubt that—all shots well 
within shotgun range. 

It appears almost impossible to break 
down a pump action shotgun. The arms 
will stand neglect, abuse, rust, sand, dirt, 
and still keep on doing execution. The 
automatic naturally has more machinery 
in it and demands greater care, but yet is 
a nearly fool-proof gun. I have a Reming- 
ton automatic that has been in use since 
1911 and is still functioning as well as 
ever, having had no repairs in the mean- 
time. 


O MANY men have acquired their 

shooting skill over the single tube of a 
repeating shotgun that they feel lost when 
attempting to aim with a double-barrel. 
Given a 30 or 32-inch barrel, extending be- 
yond the frame of a repeater, and the 
sighting plane must of necessity be very 
long. On top of this, if the gun has a 
raised, matted rib, which very often it 
does have, very accurate sighting can be 
done; almost the accuracy obtainable with 
rifle sights. The man who doesn’t secure 
a perfect aim will know the reason any- 
how, for he will be certain to see where 
the end of that long barrel is pointed. An- 
other thing is that many men will hold 
more accurately with the second barrel, 
because the time taken up in functioning 
the arm permits both the recovery of bal- 
ance and of mental poise. The tempta- 
tion is to slam in two shots from a double 





erence. It is all a matter of which gun he 
gets the most fun out of. Bags are lim- 
ited anyhow, with a prospect that the 
limit will be steadily reduced. 

The single-barrel shotgun is made in a 
few cheap arms—boys’ guns—which need 
not take space here. They serve their pur- 
pose in teaching many a lad to shoot who 
could not afford a good double gun. Nev- 
ertheless, the real mission of the single- 
barrel shotgun is back of the traps. Sin- 
gle-barrel trap guns are made by nearly 
all of our best known gun builders. These 
arms have been given the most careful 
study, and the greatest crank among trap 
shooters can have all his weird notions car- 
ried out in the building of his single-barrel 
trap gun. 


RAP shooting is a branch of wing 

shooting, distinct and different from 
anything else. The trap shot is in posi- 
tion, gun at shoulder, face glued to the 
stock, and he knows just what movement 
he has to make, and just when and where 
his bird is coming from. Because his ‘gun 
is up, he can shoot an unusually long stock, 
and because his mark is rising very fast 
he needs a straight stock. In addition, he 
can have other refinements, limited only 
bv what he can think of—raised matted rib 
with two sights on it, a peep sight on the 
back of the frame if he wants it, beaver- 
tail fore-end, quick lock and light hammer 
blow, barrel lengths up to 34 inches, Monte 
Carlo comb or a cheek-piece, guns with a 
cast-off or a cast-on, pitched high or 


The Browning automatic shotgun 


In closing this chapter it should perhaps 
be stated that the most powerful duck loads 
are not adapted to repeating shotguns. No 
10-bore magazine arms are made, and the 
heavy loadsin 3-inch cases, 12-bore, cannot 
be worked thru the action of repeaters. 
The heavy 10-bore loads and the most 
powerful 12-gauge cartridges are intended 
for the scientific wildfowl shot, the man 
who gets his “kick” from pitting his skill, 
judgment of distance and speed of flight 
against his bird in long distance pass 
shooting. For actual duck killing, on de- 
coyed birds, the big guns cannot hold 
their own with a repeating shotgun. 

(To be continued) 





Concerning ’Scope Sights 


Editor Outdoor Life:—If I had John T. 
Foster’s address I would send this letter to 
him—but will, instead, send it to you. 

As the Malcolm rifle telescope has been 
mentioned, I will say that I’ve been using 
one—or rather several of them—for the 
last twenty-two years. I use the Winches- 
ter mounts, made over by A. O. Niedner 
to fit taper blocks upon barrel. 

For quality of lenses and clearness’ of 
vision, I don’t think any of the several 
other makes of ’scopes has anything on the 
Malcolm, altho their prices are very much 
higher. 

I have shot loads running up to 52 grains 
under the Malcolm ’scope, with it set firmly 
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in the mounts—no slide—and, never yet 
have had a loosened lense. 

No matter what make of ’scope is used, 
the taper blocks are the one best bet for 
attachment to band. There isn’t any other 
device that will beat it—but to have two 
bands with one ’scope and have the latter 
go on both guns without some preliminary 
adjustment before shooting would be some 
nice job, if you ask me! I don’t bel’ .e 
there is a gunsmith in the United S.:. :s 
that could do such a job. A ’scope for each 
gun is the best way. B. W. Swan. 
re: 


Note.—All right about that Malcolm ’scope. 
Have always heard them well-spoken of but have 
never used one. Our readers should be interested 
in telescopic sights, so we will publish your letter 
by way of helping the thing along. A telescope 
sight about doubles the effectiveness of a rifle, so 
it seems to me.—Editor. 





Praise for the Automatic Pistol 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I notice an arti- 
cle in January number of your valuable 
journal, written by H. W. Andrews, en- 
titled “Automatic vs. Revolver,” wanting 
to know why we read so much these days 
regarding the: merits of the automatic pis- 
tol. Of course, we always hear more of 
arms that are popular than we do of those 
that are not. Mr. Andrews does not seem 
to be very familiar wHh the automatic pis- 
tol, or at least certain models of same. He 
does not seem to know that there are auto- 
matie pistols made that do not have the 
so-called safety catches attached, as he 
calls them. He does not seem to know 
about the .38 and 45 Automatic Colt Pis- 
tols, the first mentioned being the most 
powerful small arm in the world, the lat- 
ter having been adopted by the United 
States Government, some fifteen years ago, 
when .45-caliber cylinder revolvers, both 
single-action and double-action became 
obsolete as far as Uncle Sam was con- 
cerned; and when the ordnance depart- 
ment makes a change of that kind, they 
must be shown—and they were. One .45 
automatic pistol was fired more than 8,000 
times without cleaning and without a mis- 
fire or failure to extract. 

The 38 automatic Colt pistol has about 
300 feet more muzzle velocity and 120 
more foot pounds energy than the 38 Spe- 
cial revolver. Either of the above men- 
tioned automatic pistols can be put into 
action as quick as any revolver, and shot 
four times as fast without changing the 
line of sight, which would give the party 
with the automatic considerable advan- 
tage, and he is only carrying about one- 
half of the weight. 

The automatic pistol is a nice arm to 
shoot, and is so thin that it can be carried 
in pocket without any inconvenience. 
Many policemen, detectives and govern- 
ment men, carry automatic pistols. 

I think the precedent our government 
sets in the way of arms is a very good 
thing to go by. The Springfield rifle and 
the 30-06 cartridge, which have stood the 
test for twenty years, seems to be more 
popular than ever; same with the 45 Colt 
Automatic pistol. Our ordnance depart- 
ment spends much time and money in 
testing out arms and ammunition, from 
which we can benefit if we choose, but if 
some wish to still stay with the old .44 and 
45-caliber black powder rifles and side 
arms to match, that is their business. 

I heartily agree with Mr. Andrews re- 
garding the Colt Officers Model revolver 
(and he left out another—Colt’s New 
Service Target). For those who like a larg- 
er caliber, those two arms, when it comes 
to cylinder guns, are in a class by them- 
selves. Considering accuracy, efficiency and 
durability, they are “a thing of beauty and 
a joy forever.” M. M. Conton. 

Wash. 











“High Velocity’? — the 
most effective ‘‘goose’’ 
load a man ever put in 
his gun. Supplied in all 
the standard sizes. 


“Target” packs a fast, 
hard hitting pattern that 
brings home the birds and 
the bunnies. In bulk or 
dense smokeless powder 
in all standard combi- 
nations. 


“Victor” isamighty sweet 
trap and field load at a 
lower price. 


For your rifles and re- 
volvers, there’s nothing 
like Peters Metallics. 
Try them. All sizes from 
the small .22’s to the 
large .45-90’s. 














HERE they are outlined against 
the sky — in an irregular rapidly 
moving ‘‘V’”’ — the finest wild fowl to 
be found anywhere—Canadian Geese. 


But to get them, to penetrate those 
hides of gray feathers as they flash by 
you 100 to 120 feet a second, you’ll 
need fast flying, hard hitting patterns 
— such as can be obtained only in 
®eters High Velocity Shells. 


Loaded with the correct amount of progres- 
sive burning powder and smooth, polished 
shot by the exclusive Meters method, wadded 
with genuine hair felt wadding, head rein- 
forced with steel, and crimped with a firm 
bevel crimp —these are but a few of the 
reasons for the superior game getting patterns 
obtained with these longer range High Veloc- 
ity Shells. 


In the red ® line are four shells — a superior 
load for every kind of shooting, and each an 
acknowledged leader. In addition to “High 
Velocity”, there’s ‘“Target” in either bulk or 
dense powder loads, universally used for field 
and trap shooting. ‘“‘Victor,”’ an all smokeless 
shell of real quality at a lower price. “Referee” 
for a Semi-smokeless load at black powder 
shell prices. 


Insist on your dealer supplying you the red ® 
brand this season — you’ll enjoy better shooting. 
Interesting ammunition literature on request. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


New York 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Dept. B-43 
Los Angeles 
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Canada Goose 


Flight marks: Very large 
bird, 35 to 43 inches; black 
head and neck, white cheek 
spats. 









Utters sonorous 
honk, and gabblescontinu- 
ously in flight. Flies from 
late Sep ber to J y 
—March to late 
May, Salt and 
fresh water 





Get ’em with an 


L. C. Smith 
Long Range 


Gun 


AYING hounds—phalanx of 
combat planes on parade— 
no— it’s a flock of Canada Geese 
hurtling along at 110 miles an hour 
—faster than the famed air mail! 


They’re hard to hit—and 
harder still to kill, but with the 
L. C. Smith Long Range Gun you 
can bring them down at ranges 
that make other shooters hold 
their fire—for it’s chambered for 
the new 3-inch shell, and makes 
clean kills consistently at 80yards. 


Before you buy any gun, ex- 
amine this L. C. Smith model ac 
your dealer’s, and write for 


Catalog J 44. | 





HUNTER ARMS COMPANY | 


McDONALD & LINFORTH 
Pacific Coast Representatives 
Call Building San Francisco, Calif. 


Export Office: 50 Church Street, NewYork Citw 
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Charging Rhinos 


Will Richard 


HILE aboard one of the ocean liners 

on my way to Kenya Colony for a 
big-game hunt, three or four fellow sports- 
men were telling their various experiences 
with dangerous game, both in India and 
Africa, and of the big guns they found 
necessary to use. I was doing a lot of lis- 
tening and saying less, until one, who 
seemed to have had more narrow escapes 
than the rest, turned to me and asked what 


it had never failed me if I held it right— 
that it’s the man behind the gun after al! 
—I replaced it in the trunk instead of giv- 
Ing it a watery grave. 

Two exclamations keep running thru 
my head today as I am working on a big 
rhino head, mounting it up for myself: 
“Throw it overboard,” which I have just 
told you about, and the other one is, 
“Shoot! for God’s sake shoot!” which is 





Not killed with an “elephant gun,” either 


guns I intended to use. I remember feel- 
ing almost ashamed and very much of a 
novice to have to confess that I had only 
one gun with me and that was a .35-cali- 


| ber Remington auto-loading. 


“Throw it overboard—it’s suicide to go 
up against a charging rhino with such a 
toy,” he exclaimed. I felt so, too, after 
listening to their superior knowledge of 
foreign-made double-barreled guns, ete. 

That night I hauled my old 35 out of 
my steamer trunk, sighted along its 
barrel, examined its rather dilapidated ex- 
terior, and recalling the many hunts after 
American big game I had used it on when 


more closely connected with this same 
rhino, and was uttered by William Morgan 
of Nairobi, whom I had as guide, and un- 
der the following circumstances: 

Morgan and I had spent the night wait- 
ing for lion on a platform built high up in 
a flat top acacia tree. It had managed to 
rain most of the night and we were wet, 
cold, and hungry, and started to climb 
down just at daybreak. I reached the 
ground first in good shape, but Morgan 
somehow dropped his gun out of the tree 
and it landed muzzle first in the soft mud, 
filling the barrel for about 10 inches. Just 
then I noticed three rhinos, a big cow in 





The author and a nice specimen of zebra 
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the lead and followed by two bulls, trot- 
ting along a side hill about 300 yards 
away. 


HAD a license for one rhino, and as 

these were the first I had seen, I was 
anxious to get the larger of the two bulls. I 
started on the run for a point where I knew 
they would have to pass us at about 30 
yards, Morgan pulling his rifle out of the 
mud and following me, at the same time 
trying to poke the mud out of his rifle 
barrel with a small reed as he ran. I 
reached the point just as the old cow 
came out of a fringe of small scattered 
thorn bush. The next to appear was the 
bull I wanted. He evidently spotted us, 
as he suddenly wheeled and faced us. 

I placed two bullets out of this same 
35-caliber “toy” gun into his chest, and 
two more into his lungs as he started to 
fall. I had barely placed four new cart- 
ridges in the magazine when Morgan 
yelled, “Shoot! for God’s sake shoot; I 
can’t!” Wheeling around, I saw the other 
bull charging us from in back, head held 
low, tail straight up in the air, uttering a 
sort of sharp snort at every jump, and not 
30 yards away. It seems he had circled 
around us, down wind, until he caught our 
scent and came charging up wind. I 
turned loose a couple of shots in his gen- 
eral direction in a little less than no timnie, 
and he suddenly started to turn, when 
Morgan said quickly, “Don’t kill him,” 
just as I was about to give him a couple 
shots in the ribs. The last we saw of him 
he was galloping over the hill much like a 
big pig would. 

We returned to camp, cleaned the mud 
out of Morgan’s gun, got the camera, tape, 
pencil and pad, a lot of porters, and spent 
the best part of the day photographing, 
measuring, studying and skinning out this 
ancient son of prehistoric ugliness. 


A RATHER funny incident occurred 
to us one night just after dark, close 
to the Tanganyika .border. Morgan and 
I, and eight porters, were about to cross a 
small river on our way to camp, when we 
noticed two huge forms sniffing around an 
old salt lick just acros the stream and 
not over 15 yards from us. The natives 
whispered “Faro.” We all slid noiselessly 
behind some acacia trees standing close by | 
and waited several moments to see if they | 
would move off, but as they didn’t seem | 
inclined to, a Masai threw his knobkeri, 
hitting one ‘of them in the ribs. This rhino | 
let a snort out of him and they both rushed 
back and forward several times, then start- | 
ed up the river. | 

We crossed the river and had gotten | 
just beyond the old salt lick when back | 
they came, charging. It was so dark it was 
impossible to see just what they were do-| 
ing. Morgan and I happened to be near | 
a very thorny tree about 8 inches thru at | 
the butt. We both tried to climb it at 
once, but it was too thorny; then we both 
tried to get behind it. By that time the 
rhinos were running all around us and we 
couldn’t tell whether we were in front or 
behind the tree. We did not dare shoot 
for fear of hitting some of the negroes. 
Between the porters running around and 
yelling, the rhinos snorting and shaking 
the ground, it was some hubbub for a few 
moments. Finally the rhinos went down 
the river without doing any damage. 





NE night about 12 o’clock Morgan 

and I were suddenly awakened by the 
porters yelling “Faro! Faro!” the ground 
shaking and a rhino snorting at every 
jump. We both grabbed our guns and ran 
out of the tent just in time to see one of 
the porter’s tents returning to earth from 
somewhere out of the blue, and a big black 












Bleae Sis One 


Prevents Corrosion 


All metal surfaces, even the highly polished barrel of your 


shotgun or rifle, has ‘ 
microscope. 


‘pores’ 


’ which are easily seen under a 


In these tiny pores corrosion begins, usually from moisture. 


3-in-One is highly penetrative, sink- 
ing into the pores of the metal— 
filling them up and keeping out 
moisture. Heavy oils and grease 
simply stay on the surface and only 
— protect or are easily rub- 
ed off. 


Before starting out for a day’s shoot- 
ing, rub 3-in-One all over barrels 
and stock to protect from rain, snow 
and moist hands. 


3-in-One to prevent corrosion inside. 


Also oil all moving parts with 3-in- 
One. Then they won’t wear out and 
jamming will be unknown. 


3-in-One is sold by sporting goods, hardware, 
auto accessory, drug, grocery and general 
stores in 3-0z. Handy Oil Cans and 1-oz., 
3-0z. and %-pint bottles. Don’t accept any 
ordinary mineral oil. Insist upon 3-in-One. 
The Big Red “One” on the Jabel is your 
protection, 





FREE—&:"""e"s. sample,especial 
. P Sho “ 
After cleaning, swab the barrels with tionary of Uses. jon ne oe 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 130G. William St., New York City, N. Y. 
32 Years of Continuous Service a 














Browning Automatic Shotgun 
12 Gauge —— 16 Gauge 


All Stocks and Fore-ends Checkered 


The Duck Blind 


proves whether or not you have picked the right shotgun. 
The Browning is unsurpassed for duck shooting, being in- 
vented by the world’s foremost designer of firearms, himself 
a duck hunter of no mean ability, and living where wild- 
fowl shooting is just about the best in the United States. 


Avoid Disappointment 
by purchasing a Browning in 12 or 16 gauge, for it repre- 
sents a combination of rare genius and practical shooting 


experience. 
Send for a Catalog — It’s Free! 


BROWNING ARMS COMPANY OGDEN, UTAH 
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Fox Guns are 


“Hand-Made” 
by Experts 


HE Fox Gun is not a product 

of hurry-up, large-quantity ma- 
chine production;. Fox methods of 
manufacturing are in sharp contrast 
to the speed-at-any-price systems 
of many present-day factories. 


Every Fox Gun represents not 
days, but weeks of patient, pains- 
taking craftsmanship—weeks 
wherein each minutest operation is 
the subject of devoted attention from 
gunsmiths skilled in their tasks by 
many years of experience. There 
are in the Fox shops many crafts- 
men who have devoted their whole 
lives to the making of fine guns— 
men with twenty, thirty and forty 
years’ training in their chosen work. 


Although the most highly per- 
fected machinery is used in its 
manufacture, the Fox is not a 
“machine-made” gun, for each gun 
receives many hours of expert hand 
work in fitting and finishing —the 
only way to produce atruly accurate 
and high-grade gun. No amount of 
labor is spared to make the Fox 
“The Finest Gun in the World.” 
To the connoisseur, the results are 
immediately apparent in the per- 
formance, appearance and durability 
of the finished gun. 


You will be interested in the Fox 
catalogue of fine guns. Tell us 
where to send your copy. 


A. H. FOX GUN CO. 
4648 N. 18th STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


THE SUPER-FOX— 
America’s Greatest Duck Gun 


is fully described in an interest- 
ing booklet. Ask for your copy. 


FOXGUNS 
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form leaving camp towards what horizon 
we could see by a faint moon light. 

After everything had settled quietly 
down again, and we had gotten nicely to 
bed, back it came from the direction it 
had disappeared. We heard it coming and 
ran out just in time to get a shot apiece 
into it as it was about to toss another 
tent. These shots turned it, however, and 
it started for the brush along the river. A 
little blood on the brush the next day told 
us we had scratched it somewhere. The 
Lord only knows where, as it was too dark 
to do more than poke at it. 
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So, as I recall the different experiences [| 
had, not alone with rhinos, I am still of the 
opinion that one good gun, well sighted, 
that you are thoroly familiar with, and 
that one gun in your own hands, is much 
better than four or five differently made 
guns, calibers ranging from .22s to 6 inches 
and in the hands of gunbearers. 

I hunted with my one rifle for forty- 
eight days straight on the Masai Reserve, 
during one of the wettest rainy seasons 
known in Africa, against all kinds of game, 
dangerous and otherwise, and was never 
sorry I didn’t “throw it overboard.” 








Improvised cylinder locking device—closed 


The Two-Hand Hand Gun 


It was once a Colt New Service .45-cali- 


ber. It is now the same caliber but the 
grip has been cut down to fit my hand, and 
I have added a special lock to the cylinder 
crane, and also a real rear sight. 

This lock is the result of my desire to 
keep the cylinder in proper alignment, 
even after the firing of many maximum 
hand loads, and I have obtained better re- 
sults with it than I ever did without it. 

These guns are all right, but the man- 
ner in which I used this one caused the 
front end of the cylinder to become very 
loose. I was bothered with shaved bullets 
and swelled cases, so I decided to try 
something new in the way of locking 
mechanisms. This consisted of a heavy 
steel lug welded on the crane, and also on 
the frame, with a tool steel plunger to 
slide in between. This is so fitted that the 
cylinder chambers are held in perfect line 
with the barrel. 

With this device it would be possible to 
dispense with the regular rear lock, and 
yet have a tighter gun than before, but in 
this case I use both locks, making it neces- 
sary to use both hands to open it after 
shooting. During shooting one hand is 
enough unless I really must hit something, 
then two hands are the best bet. It is not 





difficult to open after a little practice, as 
the thumb will naturally press down on 
the front lock at the same time the other 
thumb is operating the rear lock. The 
plunger is made so that it will slide when 
the cylinder is pushed shut. 

This gun would not be a practical arm 
for the average man, but for the fellow 
who likes to use very heavy hand loads, 
and many of them, it is just the thing, as I 
have not as yet found any other large cali- 
ber double-action revolvers that would 
stay tight under these conditions, and I 
have owned and worn out several. 

Ore. “PENDLETON.” 


More About Old Ballards 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It was with keen- 
est interest I read Hervey Lovell’s more 
than interesting article in February Out- 
door Life. He certainly gave us something 
concerning the old Ballards worth remem- 
bering. I sincerely hope he will keep his 
promise and show cuts of the full Ballard 
line. 

In this brief note, I wish to point out one 
error appearing in his article. He states the 
last Marlin catalog advertising Ballard 
rifles was issued in 1886. Last summer a 
Mr. Woodworth loaned me two Marlin cat- 
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alogs in which practically all Marlin-made 
Ballards were shown. One of these was is- 
sued in 1886 and the other in 1888, the last 
one two years later than the date given by 
Mr. Lovell for the last Marlin catalog ad- 
vertising Ballard rifles. Whether the 1888 
catalog was the last to advertise the Bal- 
lards, I do not know, but am pretty cer- 
tain it was not far from it, as the Ballards, 
as I] remember them, were not made long 
after the appearance of the Winchester sin- 
gle-shot, which was in the fall of ’85, I be- 
lieve. 

In this 1888 Marlin catalog, the ’88 model 
Marlin was first advertised. At that time it 
was only made for the 38-40 and .44-40 
Winchester cartridges,, but it was stated 
they were working on the 32-20 caliber. I 
do not know that it ever appeared, because, 
for some reason unknown to me, the ’88 
model was made but for a short time, be- 
ing superceded by the side-ejecting ’89 
model. Later it gave way to the 94 model. 
The ’88 model was a-top-ejecting arm. I 
owned one in .44-caliber. Carrier, as I re- 
member it, was patterned after the ’73 Win- 
chester carrier, the lower part of bolt pass- 
ing thru carrier, forcing cartridge straight 
forward into chamber. Top of bolt, which 
was trough-shaped, filled in frame as in ’86 
model and later lever-action Winchesters. 

Never heard of the Farrow rifle. As it 
had breech-block very similar to one sug- 
gested by me in article referred to by Mr. 
Lovell and published in Outdoor Life some 
time ago, I am, naturally, inclined to be- 
lieve that action would be very nearly per- 
fect. Tho I never quite liked the location 
nor shape of hammer spur on Winchester 
single-shot, nor the many-piece trigger, I 
usually decide, after thinking very care- 
fully of all the famous single-shots we had 
offered us in the past, the Winchester single- 
shot had more strong points in its make-up 
than were found in any other one single- 
shot action. It certainly had a, strong 
action; shells were easily and_ surely 
knocked clear of frame if a man knew how 
to strike that properly-shaped lever with 
palm of hand in one swift, smooth motion, 
and being automatically cocked (I refer to 
early models in solid frame), it had, I be- 
lieve, but one or two other American ac- 
tions its equal for extreme speed. This 
may provoke controversy, so shall hur- 
riedly pass on. But the Sharps side-ham- 
mer and hammerless models, the famous 
Marlin-made Ballards, the Remington roll- 
ing block and Hepburn models, all were 
so nearly perfect I often wish I had my 
pick of the lot now as in the past. Will 
any of them ever be made again? 

B.C. Asutey A. Hatnes. 





A Correction 

Editor Outdoor Life:—In my article, 
“Accuracy Plus Facts,” appearing in June 
Outdoor Life, there are a few corrections 
of dates I would ask you to make, please. 

The error is not yours; it is my own. 
In drawing from such a mass of conflicting 
statements made by authorities (?), my 
notes regarding dates were not recorded as 
carefully as they might have been. 

The corrections on page 508, first column, 
third paragraph, should read, “In Outdoor 
Life for July, 1914, page 73,” instead of 
July, 1919. Same column, about middle of 
last paragraph, should read October (not 
August), 1919. On page 510, first column, 
second paragraph, should read, “Whelen 
in Outdoor Life for April, 1914, says it is a 
fine action if one does not expect more 
than one or two years’ hard use from it.” 

Regret the error very much, but as I am 
not an “authority” I am capable of correct- 
ing errors. “Authorities” never make ’em, 
or, if so, long waiting hasn’t revealed any 
hurry on their part to correct them. 
Linpsay C. Ex.iort. 
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ONG range, short range, dry or damp, heat or 
cold—whatever the season, climate, condi- 
tion — Winchester weatherproof Shells are 
sure shooting. They are primed, loaded, wad- 
ded, crimped and waterproofed to make good 
every. day at the traps or in field and woods. 


Range 
Every Winchester Shell is loaded to a definite 
standard of velocity and pattern. ‘This insures 
uniform dependability and unexcelled range. 
The load you select for a given distance will 
drive its shot home. 


Power 
Winchester Shells speed fast and hit hard. 
Through half a century, Winchester experts 
have learned how to balance the parts exactly to 
build them into little giants of power. 

Pattern 
The shot pattern from a Winchester Shell travels on, 
unbroken by gas blast or wadding. The famous 
Winchester Prestic wadding gives smooth, uniform 
pressure and complete control of the gas blast. This 
means better patterns, lessened recoil and high velocity. 





Winchester Shells get the game. 
Insist on them at your dealer’s 
and don’t accept a substitute. 


When you want the utmost in 
velocity, smashing power and 
range for big or speedy game, ask 
for Winchester Leader or Repeater 
Shells, loaded with Oval powder— 
the maximum in long range 

shotshell loads. 








LEADER *. REPEATER + RANGER 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY, New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 











In answering advertisements please mention Outdoor Life 








Double Guns for game $37.50 to $750, 
Single Barrel trap guns $95 to $750. 


A New Jthaca 


With a feather-weight Ithaca you can get into action quicker, travel farther and finish fresh- 
er than with a heavy gun. 12-ga. as light as 6% Ibs.; 16’s, 20's and 410’s still lighter, and 
Super 10-bores weighing only 8% lbs. that carry the extreme 10-ga. load and kill 10 or 15 yds. 


farther than any 12-bore. Send for 1926 Catalog. 


ITHACA GUN COMPANY ~- Ithaca, N.Y. - Box10 
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Learn to mount all kinds of game, 


birds, animals, fish, game-heads — tan 
furs, make rugs, robes, etc. You can 
now learn this fascinating art in your own 
home during your spare time quickly and 
easily. 40 om lessons covering every de- 
partment of Taxidermy. Simple, complete 
and workable — for sportsmen, men, boys or 
women. Every hunter, trapper or fisherman in 
the world needs these wonderful lessons. Old 
reliable school. 75,000 duates. Success 
guaranteed. Save those fine trophies of rod 
and gun. Double your interest in hunting, 
fishing and outdoor sports. You CAN be your 
own taxidermist. Here is your opportunity. 


Sportsmen! 


Mount Your 
Own Specimens! 


Preserve the splendid trophies you have 
bagged during the season, without paying the 
taxidermists’ exorbitant charges. Many spec- 
imens are now becoming very rare. Mount 
them now while you can still get them. 
Decorate your home, office or den with the 
choicest of art. Taxidermy is a hobby that 
every sportsman should have. 


Learn Field 
Taxidermy! 


Many valuable specimens are lost because they 
are not properly handled when killed. Learn 
how to take care of skins in the field so that 
they may be stuffed and mounted perfectly 
later on. This is most important for every 
hunter, trap and fisherman. Our lessons 
cover this subject thoroughly, as well as every 
other feature of the taxidermist’s work. 


BIG MONEY <22,%,2=¢¢,¢0ie4 

spare time. Mounted 
specimens sell readily for high prices. You 
can do the work for others at taxidermists’ 
pies charges. One of our students writes: 
. hone seats over $550.00 during my spare 
ime i 


my specimens and mounting for 
others. 


fessional taxidermists earn as 


high as $3000 per year, and their services 
are alwaysindemand. Through our lessons you 
can learn to do this work as well as the expert. 
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Keeping the Gun Clean 
Willis O. C. Ellis 


6 low cleaning and care of firearms is after firing. Some smokeless powders and 
a subject of never-ending interest to primers are worse than others in produc. 
gun lovers. The dyed-in-the-wool shooter 1g rust, but a safe rule is to always clean 
may tire of big-game stories; he may grow the bore as soon as possible after firing. 
languid reading technical dope on firearms Never allow a gun to remain dirty over 
in general; the well-written stories on night. This is especially applicable to 29- 


small game hunting may lose their appeal; 
but the articles that tell him how to take 
better care of his guns—to simplify, per- 
haps, his present cleaning operations, to 
make his guns look better and last longer 
—are always read eagerly. There is a fas- 
cination about keeping the “shooting iron” 
in first-class condition, a fascination and 
pleasure that nothing else can supplant 
for the genuine gun lover. 

As a compliment to American firearms 
manufacturers, it should be said that 
standard guns made by well-known firms, 
do not wear out if given proper care. 
Sometimes a single part may give way and 
need replacement, which is always an easy 
matter on any standard arm; but for a gun 
that is reasonably well-cared for to become 
wholly disabled and useless by reason of 
the gun’s wearing out—well, I have yet to 
see such a gun! 

In my opinion, based on a quarter of a 
century’s experience with firearms, 98 per 
cent of the various gun ills are due wholly 
to neglect and misuse on the part of the 
shooter. This statement may seem far 
fetched, yet I firmly believe that I am 


caliber arms using smokeless ammunition. 

To this end the hunter finds the “pull- 
thru” or Government cleaner—a cord and 
weight with a slotted plug for drawing a 
cloth thru the barrel—an indispensable 
part of the cleaning outfit. This takes up 
very little room in the pocket and enables 
the bore to be swabbed out properly when 
in the field or in the woods. A few clean 
rags and a bottle of cleaner completes the 
outfit, and solves the cleaning problems 
away from home or camp. A brass wire 
brush should be included with the “pull- 
thru.” 

When using the “pull-thru” in a rifle or 
pistol, be careful not to allow the cord to 
rub the barrel at the muzzle. Chafing the 
bore at this point will lower the accuracy. 

For the more serious job of the final 
cleaning, one should have a strong rod at 
home or at the head camp. The jointed 
rod is handy to carry, making it ideal for 
camp use, but for cleaning at home the one- 
piece rod is hard to beat. 


HOOTERS are coming more and more 
to the steel rod, and are getting away 
from the idea that a rod of steel wears the 


correct. 
One day a man showed me a new big- barrel more than a wood or brass rod. 
game rifle he had used a few months before Where the one-piece rod is straight, and 
on a hunting trip. It took him some little the sections of the jointed rod make a 
time to dig the gun out of its heavy leath- smooth fit with each other, there can be 
er case, and when it was finally brought no objections to the steel rod. It has the 
into view, there were great blotches of red further advantage that it will not bend 
rust on the receiver and barrel. Examining easily and is not attacked or discolored 
the barrel showed the bore to be in bad_ by cleaning solutions. 
shape. I naturally inquired what kind of When using the plug of the “pull-thru” 
oil or grease had been used in cleaning and or the slotted tip of the rod, see that the 


preventing rust, and he told me he had 
never greased the bore or oiled the action 
since he bought it. He lost the cleaning 
rod and the bore had never been cleaned. 
Another man showed me a dandy .22- 


sharp edges are dressed down with emery 
paper. This will prevent the bore from 
being scratched or injured. 

It is highly important that a good clean- 
ing solution be used when cleaning the bar- 



















“How to Mount Game.” Tells you 
all about this fascinating sport and 
how you can become an expert 
taxidermist. Beautifully illustrated with 
dozens of photos of mounted specimens. 
This book contains information vital to 
every sportsman, hunter, fisherman and 
nature lover. Sent you absolutely free — 
no obligation. Don’t pass up this wonder- 
ful opportunity. Send your name and ad- 
dress on coupon below. Write today—now! 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy 
64.C Elwood Building, Omaha, Neb. 


Free Book Coupon 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy 
i 64.C Elwood Building, Omaha, Nebr. 
Send me, absolutely free, your illustrated 
I book, ‘‘How to Mount Game.”” Also tell 
t me how I may learn to be an expert taxi- 
dermist easily and quickly by mail. No 
t obligation, 








caliber rifle that he kept sitting close to rel. This cleaner should not be just any- 
the kitchen range where water often thing that is offered for sale and something 
splashed upon it. When he handed me the that is good for everything, but it should 
gun the action was so rusted the bolt by all means be something of known worth 
would hardly operate. Still another gun- as a gun cleaner, something thin and pene- 
man had troubles of his own. He showed trating, slightly oily and a rust preventive 
me his .22-caliber automatic pistol, declar- as well as a cleaner. The cleaner that in 
ing that no one could give him another my judgment most nearly fulfills these re- 
automatic. I learned that he had owned quirements, is Hoppe’s Nitro Powder Sol- 
the gun for more than three months, and vent No.9. I have used this standard gun- 
not once had he cleaned the barrel or oiled cleaning solution for a great many years 
the action. And I could name many other on all kinds of rifles, pistols and shotguns, 
similar cases. and not - a single ma ge has it ye to 

; give satisfactory results. It is a very effec- 
ROM reading thousands of letters tive cleaner, is slightly oily but not con- 
from firearms users, and from talking sidered a lubricant, and is a nitro solvent 
with many different riflemen, I am con- and rust preventive. It is not a general 
vinced that the average shooter is not in- purpose article that is recommended for 
terested in the names of the chemical pois- killing fleas on the dog, stopping squeaks in 
ons produced on firing, that injure and ul- auto springs and water-proofing your hunt- 
timately ruin the bore of any firearm unless ing boots. It is made exclusively for gun 
the barrel is properly cleaned and cared 


for. What shooters ar- interested in is 
what to use to keep their firearms in per- 
fect condition, and how to use it. There- 
fore, in presenting this article to the read- 


cleaning. 

In .22-caliber rifles (and all others not 
using high-speed or high-power ammuni- 
tion), pistols and shotguns, swab out the 
barrel from breech to muzzle with a patch 


ers of Outdoor Life, I propose to deal with or rag wet with Hoppe’s No. 9 solvent. 
the preventive of gun ills rather than the Dry the bore with patches or rags, and if 
cure; to give plain, simple directions which, the patches still come out dirty and the 
if followed, will enable any shooter to keep barrel is not clean, use more solvent fol- 
his gun in first-class condition, inside and lowed with dry patches. Then soak a 
outside, and at a minimum of expense and patch (a swab if cleaning a shotgun) with 
trouble. No. 9 and swab the bore until it is well 
One of the commonest causes of a gun’s coated with the solvent. Assuming that 
developing a rough, pitted, inaccurate bar- the shooting is over for the day, set the 





rel, is to allow it to remain dirty too long arm away over night. The next morning, 
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= clean with dry patches and apply more 
solvent. This will keep the gun in perfect 
condition for months. In fact, I have kept 
rifles, shotguns and pistols in perfect con- 
dition for more than a year with nothing 
but Hoppe’s No. 9 in the bore. I merely 
ud mention this to show that a thin solution 
c- will protect and keep away rust, provided 
An the compound is correct. At the close of 
g. the hunting season in the fall, the shotguns 
er are cleaned with Hoppe’s No. 9 and noth- 
2. ing else used but this solvent to prevent 
n. rusting. The following fall—almost a year 
‘a later—I dig up the old guns and find them 
d in spotless condition inside and outside. 
a I will add, however, that before laying 
e the shotgun away for the season, it is best 
p to scrub the bore with a brass cleaner. This 
8 will remove any and all lead that may have 
" collected during the hunting season. Leav- 
n ing the bore coated with Hoppe’s No. 9 
e for a few hours before using the brass brush 
Q will insure the lead coming out easily. 
2 This solvent does act on lead. Perhaps 


you wonder why it is always packed in 
bottles. If it were put up in tin contain- 
ers, the solvent would act on the lead in 
the tin and be unfit for use as a cleaner. 
No. 9 may be kept in an aluminum can, 
but never in tin. But the dark colored 
glass bottle is best. 


r THE high-power rifle using metal- 
cased ammunition, clean the bore with 
Hoppe’s No. 9 as directed above, then coat 
with solvent and scrub with a brush wire 
brush. This should remove any metal 
fouling that may be present. If not, coat 
the bore with No. 9 and set the arm away 
over night, or for several hours. Then 
scrub with the brass brush, followed by dry 
patches and lastly with a solvent-soaked 
patch for coating the bore with solvent. 

Practically all the new metal-cased bul- 
lets are now made with non-fouling jack- 
ets, which means that little if any metal 
fouling is left in the bore. This metal 
fouling, when it does occur, is merely a 
thin wash that is easily removed with the 
brass brush and No. 9 solvent. When the 
older cupro-nickel jacketed bullets that 
often deposits metal fouling in lumps are 
used, Winchester Crystal Cleaner should 
be employed. This is the only prepared 
ammonia dope on the market. Do not be 
afraid to use the brass wire brush. It will 
not injure any gun. But the steel brush 
should never be used. It is certain to dam- 
age the bore. 

Hoppe’s No. 9 is the ideal cleaner for 
the .22-caliber rifle. At the close of a day’s 
shooting on the range, or at small game, 
cleaning the arm with this solvent and 
leaving a coating in the bore, insures the 
gun’s owner that his rifle will be kept in 
perfect condition even tho:the arm is not 
examined for weeks. On more than one 
occasion I have cleaned a firearm in the 
woods with No. 9 solvent, leaving a coating 
in the bore, and then not see the gun for 
months. Always the barrel was in perfect 
condition when examined. 

I might add that when smokeless cart- 
ridges are used in an arm taking the 22 
short or .22 long-rifle, in the course of a 
few thousand shots pitting is bound to re- 
sult no matter what cleaner is used. But 
this really is of little importance, for there 
is no need of using smokeless ammunition 
when cartridges loaded with Lesmok or 


semi-smokeless powders are not only more’ 


accurate and stronger, but leave no harm- 
ful residue in the bore like some smokeless 
powders do. 


THE action of the gun should be kept 

lubricated with a light, thin oil that 
penetrates to all the moving parts. If, in 
time, the action becomes clogged with dirt 
and gummy oil, it should be taken apart 
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For a Lifetime of Hunting 
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Savage Arms Corporation, Dept. 521, Utica, N. Y. 


Please send me your firearms catalogue at once. 
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oo Savage. Eight styles. 


.250/3000 an 


Ask your hardware o 


dealer to show you these models. If not 
in stock, send for our catalogue. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Dept. 521 
Owners and Operators of the J. Stevens 
Arms Co. and Page Lewis Arms Co. 


A Prize 


For Your Den! 


YOULL soon be out looking 
for the game that makes a 
man appreciate a good hunting 
tifle. Whether your choice turns 
to lever or bolt action, make sure 
it’s a Savage. Here are two famous 
rifles, Model 99 with lever action, 
and Model 20 with bolt action. 
Light to carry, unlimited power, 
“a4 in balance and beautiful to 
ook at—either one 

will give a lifetime of use. 


Model 99 Lever Action 


A hammerless repeating rifle made with light 
and medium weight 
gtip stocks. Solid frame and Taki 
Chambered for five different cartridges: .22 
Hi-Power, .30/30, .303 Savage 250/3000 and 


. Retail Price $34.00 to $48.00. 


Model 20 (Improved) Bolt Action 


A high development of the American hunting 
rifle. Made with stock and barrel redesigned 
this year. Solid frame. Repeating, bolt ac- 
tion. Equipped with No. 54 Lyman Peep 
Sight. Medium weight, ta 
bered for 
tridges. Weight 6% Ibs. Retail price $§0.00. 


Head 


of these rifles 
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own. 


straight or 


. Weight 6% to 8 


red barrel. Cham- 
.300 caliber car- 
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Utica, N. Y. 
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43 Duane Street 





Every Hunter Needs 
A Malone Gamester Coat 


Made of 30-ounce all-wool in red or green plaids, gray and 
heather. Proof against wind and rain. Noiseless in the brush. 
Roomy, full and correctly tailored. Large bloodproof Game 
Pocket or double back forming non-bloodproof game pocket. 
Guaranteed. Sent postpaid on receipt of only $9.85. 

Send your name and address for Catalog of 
Fall Hunters’ Garments and samples of cloth 


MALONE SHIRT COMPANY 
Malone, New York 

















Johnson's 
Folding 
Goose 
Decoys 
FOLD FLAT. 


WATER 
PROOF 


$1.00 4S 







Samples sent 


Johnson’s Folding 


roof fiber board. Birds fallfor them. Send $1.00 
or goose that looks like a goose; 55c for latest = , 
improved floating duck; 35c for new stake-out duck. 4 
stpaid on receipt of price. 


75 COLUMBIA STREET ~! 
@COYS sEaTTLE, WASHINGTON ~ 





Feather-Weight - Fool a Man or Bird 


Lifelike, photographic reproductions of GOOSE and many kinds of 
DUCKS. Light, compact folding bodies of water- « 
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Gun Cleaning Pack—Complete 
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Get yours today _ 
so you'll have it 


You'vE got a real financial interest in 
your gun that demands your attention. 
Keep it in tip-top shape with Hoppe’s Gun 
Cleaning Pack. 

Hoppe’s Nitro Powder Solvent No. 9 cleans 
and protects the bore wonderfully. Removes 
all powdersoot, primer salt, leading and metal 
fouling. Goes into the microscopic expansion 
cracks, absorbing and neutralizing corrosive 
gases. Positively prevents rust. Recommend- 
ed by Uncle Sam. 

For the working parts, Hoppe’s Lubricat- 
ing Oilis similarly superior. Likewise Hoppe’s 
Gun Grease for heavy swabbing. Patches and 
directions included. 

If your dealer fails to supply you, 
send us $1 and his name and we 
will mail you direct. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 


For more than 26 years the Authority on Gun Cleaning 


2315 N. 8th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


KING “MODERN” SIGHTS 











Protected Ivory Bead Spark Point Gold Bead 
Price $1.00 Price $1.50 
Ivory Bead has long, patented, braced blade with 
matted guard protecting bead and preventing blur. 
Spark Point Gold Bead has patented STEEL CEN- 

TER and braced construction. 
These sights are guaranteed to be the Strongest, Best Sight- 
ing Bead Sights om Produced, Made to fit All Arms. 


Yass 
Vv 


SCREW-DRIVER POINT a 










EIGHT COMBINATION ADJUSTABLE REAR, Price $1.75 
Flat Top, Sem'-Buckhorn or Full Buckhorn. Has adjustable 
reversible dise with Four sighting notches. White Diamond 
on one side giving Eight Combinations, also Double Eleva- 
tor, Screwdriver Point —rigid and no blur. Made for all 
Rifles and Carbines. 

EIGHT COMBINA- 


TION Folding Leaf 
Sights. With ad- 
justable white 
diamond toward 
the eye this sight 
can be turned up 
and used when so 
» dark a peep sight 
is useless. Made 
for all Rifles and 
Carbines. Catalog 
**O”’ of over “ 
Sem{-Buckhorn Flat-Top, Folded Kine See ant 
Up Price $1.50 = ** Modern Sights 

for Modern Arms,”’ free. 


D.W. KING, Call Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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JOSTAM ANTI FLINCH RECOIL PAD 
Used by best shooters everywhere. Get one to- 
day from dealer or direct. $3.25. Send for circular. 
JOSTAM MFG. CO., 5252 Broadway, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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and cleaned with a brush and high-test gas- 
olene. In automatic firearms, one should 
be very careful to keep the action clean, 
the working parts well lubricated and free 
from rust. With a clean barrel and cham- 
ber and a smooth-working action, no gun— 
all types of automatics included—is going 
to give trouble if good ammunition is 
used. 

When laying an arm away for the sea- 
son there can, of course, be no objection 
to coating the barrel inside and outside 
with a good gun grease, after the bore has 
been made chemically clean by the use of 
a good nitro solvent. But, as stated above, 
it is not necessary to grease the bore to 
protect it from rust, but I am aware that 
the average shooter does grease his arm 
heavily inside and outside when laying it 
away for some time. When hunting in 
damp, wet weather, going over the gun 
with a cloth greased with gun grease, will 
make the water roll off the metal like rain 
from a duck’s back, and will do much to 
preserve the external finish. 

I have no quarrel with any sportsman 
who does not clean his gun as I do. After 
iall, cleaning firearms is a good deal like 
| feeding poultry—there are several good 
rations and methods of feeding, the point 
|to bear in mind being that one should use 
|time-tried feeds and methods. That’s what 
\I have done in this article. I have told 
you how I keep my guns in perfect condi- 
tion year after year, and have described a 
method that has proved so satisfactory 
that I am not likely to switch to another. 

I believe it is a good thing to standard- 
ize your equipment. I use one brand of 
shaving cream, one kind of toilet soap, one 
make of razor, one brand of hunting boots, 
and so on. It is equally desirable to decide 
on some definite method of gun cleaning. 
Having found a method that is simple and 
efficient, better stick to it. You will get 
much better results than when you experi- 
ment with this, that and the other thing, 
sometimes at the expense of bore smooth- 
ness and accuracy. 


Balls in the Shotgun 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I note your call 
on the multitude on the above subject, due 
to an inquiry from a brother out in Iowa, 
and while I have no doubts at all but what 
you know infinitely more than I do re- 
garding the subject, my twenty years and 
perhaps more at the shooting game have 
been crowded full at times, and sometimes 
mere details that mean a lot are overlooked 
by the whole of us. 

Sometime ago, while in China, an Eng- 
lish friend out there loaned me a beautiful 
little British shotgun, 12-gauge, to shoot 
some ducks along the shores and flats of 
the Peiho River that runs or rather winds 
its muddy way from the sea up to Tien-tsin 
and points beyond. 

This little gun was a wonder to me, as 
there seemed to be no limit to its range, 
and in trying to insert one of our dimes in 
the muzzle to get a fair idea as to the re- 
striction, I noted that there was a swift 
rifling in each barrel, and upon inquiring 
found that it was one of those Paradox 
guns we hear about occasionally. 

As to diameter, I imagine it would be 
called a modified choke, but it shot as 
close, as far as I could judge, as does my 
favorite trap grade 32-inch Winchester, and 
handled a lot better. Probably the balance 
was more proper for me; however, I later 
shot it with the solid ball especially made 
for the Paradox guns,.and after getting ac- 
customed to the wicked shove and the ten- 
dency for the muzzle to flip up, was sur- 
prised at the extreme accuracy, at approxi- 
mately 100, 200, 300 yards and intermediate 











distances. 
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On my return here I used up many boxes 
of balls in my modified cylinder Winches. 
ter barrel, which is interchangeable with 
my trap barrel, but at 50 yards I found 
them very uncertain and impossible for me 
to keep in 8 inches at this distance. 

I finally saturated some old coat padding 
that I used for patches, in Nujol, a bottle 
of which I had handy, which I understand 
is a highly refined wax from crude oil, and 
wrapped the ball with this, then placed jt 
back in the shell with the original wad, that 
has the hole in the center and serves in 
some respects as a guide for the ball as it 
goes thru the barrel, and recrimped the 
shell with an old Ideal crimper I had about 
the house for some years. Upon firing 
again at 50 and then 60 yards, I was able 
to control the horizontal distance of the 
shots but not the vertical, which is no 
doubt due to the uncertain sighting over 
the ordinary shotgun sights. 

The coat padding, when greased and 
pulled on the ball tightly, will allow the 
ball to slide into the muzzle of the modi- 
fiel choke barrel, with a firm pressure, and 
seems to give the ball the final start that 
keeps it true, as I found up to 60 yards. 

This is really all that the Paradox gun 
did. The last 6 inches of the barrel trued 
the slug and in this case gave it a slight 
spin. It is too bad we cannot work this 
load out for our shotguns here up to 100 
yards, I believe with proper sights on the 
gun, and with the greased patch, it could 
be done, shell loaded with some powder 
similar to our old Scheutzen smokeless 
powders, because for deer, black bears and 
eastern or flat country shooting, it would 
sure lay them down, and still be fairly 
safe to use. The heavy ball loses velocity 
very fast, and with gun sighted for any 
shot at an object at 100 vards I personally 
doubt if the ball would still be in the air at 
200 yards. 

However, I found that the shells as load- 
ed at the factory, and used in my gun, are 
apt to hit anywhere in a 2-foot circle at 50 
yards; therefore, in my opinion, are dan- 
gerous and worthless, but with the patches 
they can be controlled somewhat, simply 
because they fit the bore to some extent. 
But I would hate to risk a shot at a buck 
with one of these balls, when a shell loaded 
with buckshot is so much better up to 60 
yards, and besides, you can do so many 
things with a buckshot load to make it 
hold together and do all and more than 
the ball will do. Melt candle grease in on 
the shot, then replace wad and recrimp, and 
watch results up to 100 yards. 

You see, in New Jersey we have to use 
buckshot on deer, and thousands of deer 
are carried out each shooting season. The 
old-timers down home don’t miss many 
deer, with buckshot, regardless of the 
range, and I have seen many trial shots 
on an old news sheet at 100 paces that you 
could cover with one hand, with an occa- 
sional straggler here and there on the sheet. 

I believe our Iowa friend would be more 
than satisfied with 000 buckshot with the 
equivalent of 3% drams, all well candle- 
greased and recrimped in an open or modi- 
fied choke; but tell him to hold low, and 
to A pe ac Lee J. How ert. 


Note.—This is interesting stuff on the use of 
round bullets, the Paradox gun, buckshot loading 
and other things. It happens that I have tried 
patched bullets myself, finding that one of my 
16-bore guns shot them very well. At 50 yards I 
put five shots into a 6-inch group; three of 
them would have hit a 2-inch and the other two 
went off to the left, owing, I thought, to the sight- 
ing and the lack of double sights. In getting 
down flat over the rib my eye was crowded over 
to the left of center, so I imagined. At that, a 
deer wouldn’t have a ghost of a chance up to 
yards. At 100 yards I struck a 7-inch bull once 
in three shots and the other two should have hit a 
deer. Most of my shotguns shot the bullets very 
high, but the one didn’t.—Editor. 
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The .25 Cartridge 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In these days of 
“talk-fast” guns, and high-powered rifles, 
with their great charges of smokeless pow- 
der and jacketed bullets, one feels a lit- 
tle timid, as it were, to come forth from 
the jungles and venture an opinion that 
some of the old rifles and their cartridges, 
once so popular and efficient, might still 
have a place in the sun. 

I am not, of course, advocating a dis- 
card of the modern high-power and a re- 
turn to the days of the flint-lock, but I am 
sure quite a few of the “old boys” of yes- 
terday have, tucked away in their gun cab- 
inets, some dearly loved old smoke-wagon, 
that is the apple of their eye, even today, 
and altho they may be a little timid in 
mentioning its name, caliber and vintage to 
the younger generation, they still feel sure 
that it is a great little weapon, and will 
swear by it. 

In my particular case, the gun and cart- 
ridge in question is one that I shot in my 
happy boyhood days, a .25 rimfire Stevens 
Favorite single-shot rifle. It was one of the 
first guns I ever possessed, and how I did 
scrape and save to get together the five or 
six dollars that it cost! Many the wood- 
chuck and squirrel and crow that fell to its 
accurate little bullet, to say nothing of the 
countless bullfrogs that I shot with it to 
supply the family needs, as that was our 
great delicacy, back in Delaware, thirty 
years ago. 

Just lately I have taken up the .25 
Stevens cartridge again, and used it quite 
a bit for target work, and in the extermina- 
tion of many ground squirrels out here in 
California. I have fired strings of five shots 
each at quite a few targets, with 144-inch 
bull at 50 yards, and have made a pretty 
nice lot of possibles, which proves the ac- 
curacy of the cartridge. There has been 
considerable talk lately concerning the 
wanted new .22 cartridge. This may be all 
very well, but it seems to me, if one needs 
more power than the .22, why not turn to 
our old friend that we have had with us 
for many years, the .25 Stevens, as it has 
the increased punch with its heavier bullet 
and heavier charge of powder, and I pur- 
chase this cartridge out here in one thou- 
sand lots at $14, which certainly is not a 
prohibitive price for the average shooter. 

In shooting the ground squirrel, a tough 
little varthint, I find that the .25 does 
much more effective work at its ranges, 
which in squirrel shooting I find are from 
50 to 75 yards, and occasionally, at 100. 
The .22 is accurate, as we all know from 
long experience, but it is surprising how 
tough the skin of the little Oregon ground 
squirrel is, and how hard he is to knock 
down, to stay down. With my .22 I found 
that quite a few badly hit squirrels crawled 
off into their holes, where in the case of 
the 25 they simply collapsed when hit 
anywhere on the body. If this cartridge 
Was speeded up a bit more with a better 
powder, I think it would be hard to beat 
as a ‘chuck killer. A hollow point bullet of 
about 65 grains would be an improvement 
iso. But as it stands, it is a pretty fine 
little cartridge, and will shoot straighter 

the average man can hold it. I feel I 
can recommend it to the man who has nev- 
er tried it out, and who feels the need of a 
cariridge with more power than the .22, 
and yet not too expensive to shoot in 
quentities. I find it also an excellent cart- 
for the tree squirrels, which are tough 
customers as well. C. F. Hivper. 
Callt, 

e.—I have owned two or three .25 rimfire 
in my time and never had a word of fault 
| with them as squirrel rifles. They are a 


tter rifle for the purpose than any .22 rimfire, 
! all doubt.—Editor. 
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because ,— 


it increases the velocity of the shot, ex- 
tends its range, and ensures greater 
shocking power; 


it makes closer patterns,—the pellets do 
not string along in their flight; 
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it produces a more balanced load,—a 
game-getting factor. 


These characteristics of DU PONT OVAL make this 
powder the ideal load for shells intended for duck, 
geese, brant, turkey and grouse. For medium and 
light loads, shoot du Pont (bulk) and Ballistite 
(dense). Leading shell manufacturers load du Pont 
Shotgun Powders,as shown on the du Pont Standard 
Loads Chart. 


At your dealer’s you will find ample stocks of shot 
shells containing du Pont Oval, du Pont Bulk or 
Ballistite powders. 


Get those ‘‘high-flyers’’ challenging your 
marksmanship,—shoot DU PONT OVAL! 
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METROPOLITAN] | 
Outing Air Mattress 


It guarantees you a luxurious, downy, comfortable night's 
sleep no matter how rocky, rough or wet the ground. 

When deflated and rolled, makes a 
bundle no larger than a blan- 
ket. Easy to inflate. Punc- 
tureproof. Covered with best 
quality brown duck. Packs 
small and light. Tested by 20 years of 


successful use. Best materials. 
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Five Sizes. Reasonable Prices. Air Pillows Extra. 
WRITE FOR NEW CATALOG | 
Showing 50 Items for “Comfortable Camping”’ a 


METROPOLITAN CAMP GOODS FOLKS, Dept. G-11, Athol, Mass. 
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He didn’t drop a shot— regardless 
of wind, sun or mirage his score 
was good. This master marks- 
man’s success was not just luck— 
no, indeed!—it was the result of 
paying attention to the small de- 
tails which represent the differ- 
ence between a mediocre shooter 
and a champion. 


re 


Like most champions, this expert 
used Chloroil Solvent, the only 
known agent that will clean the 
bore of any firearm thoroughly in 
one cleaning. You may not be a 
champion, but it’s a safe bet you 
can improve your gun and score 
with Chloroil Solvent. 


Manufactured at Gun Cleaning Headquarters 


CONVERSION PRODUCTS CORP. 


626 S. Delaware Ave. Philadelphia 


— dissolves the primer salts (po- 
tassium chloride) that cause 
after-corrosion, that deadly ene- 
my to your score and firearms. 
This salt is not solublein oil and 
water causes rust, but Chloroil 
is an alkali solvent designed to 
thoroughly clean your gun with 
one application. 


If your dealer can't 

supply you, send 35c 

in stamps for a full 
size bottle. 

















Ideal 
No. 1 
Lubricator 
and Sizer 
: fr Lubricates, sizes and affixes 






metal gas check at same time. 
Leverage is powerful, works eas- 
= ily. Leaves bullet perfectly true 
1 and clean. One stick of Ideal lu- 
: : bricant greases 500 large or 2500 
+ Jsmall bullets. Furnished com- 
. plete with die, punch for one 
ij, standard bullet, and stick of lu? 
| bricant, $10. See dealer or send 
? 25 cents for new edition Ideal 
Handbook. 


Lyman Gun Sight Corp. 


85 West St. Middlefield, Conn., U. S. A. 








U. S. HEADQUARTERS 
MAUSER & LUGER Arms 
\ Long Luger Barrels. Repairing. 
im Rifles, Shotguns, Over and Unders, 
Trapguns, Automatics, Drillings, 
Ammunition. Zeiss Binoculars. 
Ill. Catalog 25¢ in Stamps 

A. F. STOEGER, /ne. 
224 East 42nd St., New York 
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Chloroil Solvent 











RONOUNCED by all participants the 

most successful meet ever held any- 
where, the Great Western Handicap was 
shot at Denver, July 19 to 22, inclusive, 
under the auspices of the Western Trap- 
shooting Association. 

Five world’s records were broken during 
the four-day meet, as follows: 

Doubles—Mark Arie, Champaigne, IIl., 
who broke 198 out of 100 pairs for the 
championship. 

Run in doubles— Mark Arie, with a 
straight run of 163 birds without a miss. 

Women’s singles—Mrs. C. M. Buchanan, 
Denver, who won the championship with 
188 out of a possible 200, the highest score 
ever made by a woman in the event. 

Junior singles—Jack Franklin, Denver, 
189x200, high score for this event. 

International all-around championship— 
Won. by Frank M. Troeh, Portland, Ore., 
with 195 broken dises. The championship 
was last year held by Sam Jenny, High- 
land, Ill., who won it with 189. 

Average scores made by contestants were 
higher than ever before, and in some 
events even second marks broke previous 
registered records. 

Unquestionably the outstanding _per- 
formance of the meet was contributed by 
Mark Arie on the first day of the shoot, 
when he broke 163 targets straight in the 
200 doubles (100 pairs) event and com- 
pleted the string with the amazing total of 
198—a feat never before recorded in the 
history of trapshooting. Just prior to 
cracking his 160th bird an exploding shell 
drove some powder into his right eye and 
he was forced to desist for a short time 
while medical attention was being given 
the injured optic. His 163rd was pulver- 
ized, and on the 164th, second bird of the 
flight, came his first of but two misses. 
Even then many thought it was a duster, 
but the referee was obliged to call it lost. 
Whether this miss was due to the injury 
to his eye a few minutes previously cannot 
be definitely said, but it broke his already 
remarkable string and brought a sympa- 
thetic groan from the large crowd that had 
centered its undivided attention upon 
Arie, who was giving the nerviest and 
greatest exhibition of doubles trapshooting 
ever witnessed. 

Second place in the doubles event went 
to Phil Miller, Dallas, Tex., with 188. 
Charles A. Gunning, Longmont, Colo., tied 
with Frank M. Troeh, Portland, Ore., with 
187. Next in line came Frank Knight, 
Great Falls, Mont., with 186, and Fred R. 
Etchen, Coffeyville, Kan., followed with 
184. 

In the introductory, 100 targets at 16 
yards, four men tied with perfect scores. 
They were: Former Lieutenant Governor 
of Colorado Earl A. Cooley; Phil Miller, 
Dallas, Tex.; Rush Razee, professional, 
now located in Denver, and J. H. Burnside, 
=~ of Denver and president of the local 
club. 

On the second day, shooting in Class A, 
E. F. Woodward, Houston, Tex., hung up 
a perfect score of 200 singles. He was in 
perfeet form and gave a splendid exhibi- 
tion. Second in line for Class A champion- 
ship.came Fred Etchen, Coffeyville, Kan., 
with 199. Rush Razee, Denver profession- 
al, and Frank M. Troeh, Portland, Ore., 
tied with 198. Scores of 197 were registered 
by O. F. Nelson, Green River, Wyo.: 
George Burt, Denver professional; H. W. 
Armstrong, Hollywood, Calif: E. C. Grif- 
fin, Seattle, Wash., and J. G. Forney, Well- 
ington, Kan. G. W. Jewett and G. L. 
Nichols, Kansas City, Mo., professionals, 
and A. V. Cocke. Wellington, Kan., each 
broke 196. 
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Great Western Trapshooting Tournament 


Other champions named on the second 
day were Sam Clark, Erie, Colo., Class B 
with 194; C. E. Burbank, Morton, Wyo, 
Class C, 192, and H. W. Nicholaisen, Car. 
ter, S. D., Class D, 190. 

A high wind in the afternoon had a tep. 
dency to lower scores, but they were good 
nevertheless, and, continuing from the pre- 
vious day, Fred Etchen ran up to 260 birds 
without a single miss, a very fine unbroken 
string. 

Dr. H. W. Armstrong, Hollywood, Calif. 
carried away the amateur singles cham. 
pionship on the third day, after the hottest 
contest in the memory of trapshooting off- 
cials. He tied with Fred Etchen, Coffey. 
ville, Kan., with 199 out of a possible 200 
Etchen had followed up a run of 260 
straight, with an unfinished run of 185, and 
had missed only four birds out of 500 in 
the three days of the tournament. In the 
shoot-off between Armstrong and Etchen 
for the championship, the first twenty-five 
were broken without a decision. The see- 
ond bird served to Etchen in the second 
string was pearly, and he missed. Arm- 
strong broke the fifty. 

Mrs. C. M. Buchanan, Denver, won the 
women’s singles championship with the 
handsome score of 188, a world’s record 
for the event. She was closely followed by 
Mrs. N. V. Pillot, Houston, Tex., and Miss 
Alice Franklin, 17-year-old sister of the ju- 
nior champion. 

In the juniors Jack Franklin, 15-year-old 
Denver boy, won the championship with 
189. Maurice Humber, Butte, Mont., boy, 
ran him a good second with 184 broken 
clays. 


HAMPIONSHIP for professionals was 

won by George W. Jewett, Kansas 
City, Mo., with 198. Three Denver pro- 
fessionals made good scores in running up 
to the championship position. George Burt 
broke 197 birds, Rush Razee 196, and W.B 
Sale 195. 

States’ five-man singles championship 
was won by Colorado Team No. 1, witha 
score of 974 birds out of a possible 1,000. 
It was closely seconded by the Texas team 
with 972. Kansas broke 954. The winning 
team was composed of Hugh Smith, W. M. 
Bowman, B. L. Townsend, Denver; C. A. 
Gunning, Longmont, and J. H. Rohrer, 
Colorado Springs. 

In the amateur competition Frank M. 
Troeh, Portland, Ore., and R. A. King, 
Wichita Falls, Tex., each broke 198 blue 
discs. Scores of 197 were hung up by B. L 
Townsend, Denver; C. F. Nelson, Green 
River, Wyo.; C. L. Waggener, Diller, Neb., 
and E. C. Griffen, Seattle, Wash. The last 
named also had a straight run of 259 birds. 

Stiff competition featured the Great 
Western handicap championship event, 
which wound up the four-day event. George 
W. Lewis, Perry, Okla., won the event for 
the second time, with a score of 98 out ol 
a possible 100, one lower than his 1925 
mark, when he was tied with two other 
and carried the decision by a straight 
twenty-five in the shoot-off. Lewis was 
handicapped to 23 yards. 

One hundred and thirty-four shooter 
entered the event, shooting from various 
distances between 16 and 23 yards, accord- 
ing to their handicap. Second place was 
tied by Frank M. Troeh, Portland, Ore. 
(winner of the all-round championship the 
previous day), and Charles A. Gunning, 
Longmont, Colo. Six men came thru with 
96 broken birds. They were: J. H. Burn- 
side, president of the Denver Municipal 
Trap Club; J. A. Kunkle, Cheyenne, Wyo.: 
Phil Miller, Dallas, Tex.; E. F. Woodward, 
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Houston, Tex.; Mark Arie, Champaigne, 
lil. and E. F. Swift, Jr., Chicago. 

Mark Arie carried off the E. C. (Chief) 
Wheeler trophy for the highest aggregate 
n 200 singles, 200 doubles and 100 handi- 
cap marks. He hit 490 out of a possible 
500. The previous record for this cup was 
180. held by C. W. Olney, West Allis, Wis., 
who also won it at Chicago in 1925 with a 
total of 464 birds broken. 

Money for high average on all 16-yard 
targets went to Fred Etchen, Coffeyville, 
Kan., who hit 496 out of a possible 500. 
Second money for this event was won by 
Frank M. Troeh with a score of 495. 

Arie and Troeh divided the money for 
high average on all targets, tying on 974 
jut of a possible 1,000. Phil Millér was 
second with 970 broken discs. 

E. F. Woodward and Fred Etchen divid- 
ed the stakes for the longest run of the 
meet, they having tied with 260° birds 
broken without a miss. E. C. Griffen of 
Seattle took second with 259. 








Some Rifle Comparisons 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The occasion for | 
this letter is your request for your read-| 
ers’ experience with the new Winchester 
54, 30-06. I read your footnote to Mr. 
Evans’s dandy letter, and then right on top 
)f that came your awful slander of my old 
love, the Savage 300, in your answer to 
Mr. Bolk. The combination was too much 
to resist. 

To begin with, the new Winchester 54 is 
the first and only gun to win me away from 
the Savage .300. The complaints you quote 
avout the recoil of the Savage .300 seem in- 
ccmprehensible to me. Just let these chaps 
try the new Winchester and see what hap- 
pens to them! Why, man alive, I’m saving 
my Savage for my daughter’s use when I 
take her into the woods! It has the most 
beautiful lines, is the lightest (feather- 
weight model), and best deer gun I have 
ever seen. Its 150-grain bullet is just right 
for deer and I have used it very satisfac- 
torily on moose. The only kick I have is 
that my particular gun won’t handle the 
Western Cartridge Company’s ammunition 
satisfactorily—nor the Remington’s, either, 
for that matter. 

But I have always wanted a gun to shoot 
the 30-06 cartridge. You can’t get away 
from the fact that it is the grandest old 
cartridge on the market. When the gun ex- 
perts cume out with their praise of the new 
Winchester 54, I said, “Here’s my gun at 
last.” I had a lot of trouble getting one. 
Even the New York stores were sold out. 
One store had a back order list of eighteen. 
Finally, three days before I was to start 
for Quebec, our New York office manager 
shipped me one and I took it and the Sav- 
ige out to the range together. Man, what a 
lifference! That Winchester near knocked 
me down. I didn’t have the Lyman sight 
on it and could not do nearly so well as 
with the Savage. I had the Lyman sights 
put on immediately and took it into the 
woods with me and lined it up on the first 
dead-head I met on the lake. At 200 yards 
‘estimated, not stepped off) she was about 
§ inches under. Just held her a little higher 
n the circle and there she was. That’s one 
of the beauties of the Lyman sight. 

Then one evening at dusk I met a nice 
voung bull on a narrow old lumber road. 
He was facing me squarely. My guide kept 
whispering, “Don’t hit him in the head; 
ion’t hit him in the head.’’ I missed the 
center of his chest by about 2 inches. You 
know the chest of a moose is like the bow 
f a canoe. If you don’t get in at the point, 
vou are “all wet.” The 180-grain Western 
Lubaloy did not penetrate the chest cav- 
ty, but simply buried itself in the heavy 


(anada Geese, 


armored cruisers of the atr, 


have established a universal 
reputation as the hardest 
birds to bag. But no goose 
that flies is too tough for 


Infallible. 


HERCULES POWDER,.COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


goz King St. Wilmington, Del. 


“Infallible” and “Hercules E. C” 
Smokeless Shotgun Powders, 
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shoulder and stopped. The moose wheeled 








ACME FOLDING 
DUCK BOATS 


The ideal boat for those out-of-the-way places. 
Light, only 45 lbs., yet will carry 600 lbs. Easily 
carried and set up by one man. Standardcolor, 
dead grass green. Very shallow draft loaded. 
No cripples can get away from you if you have 
this ACME Portable Folding Boat. Many other 
models, including square stern for outboard 
motor. Money-back guarantee. Save money by 
ordering direct from factory. Write today for 
our literature. It’s free. 


THE ACME FOLDING BOAT CO. 
95 Boat Street Miamisburg, Ohio 














When planning your next out- 
door trip—don’t forget your 


Perfection Air Bed 


Means restful sleep on any camp ground. 
soft air-filled body is never lumpy or damp. 
Rolls to a.small,:light bundle for carrying. 
Lasts indefinitely. Excellent in the home, as 
well as on camping, motoring and yachting 
Write today for Catalog. 
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Big-Game E Hunters 


Your trophies are priceless to you — 
should anyone but a master crafts- 
man mount them? 


Write for Jonas Bros.’ beautiful cat- 

alog—including Field Guideand Big- 

Game Records. Its richly illustrated 

pages will give you anew conception 
of Art in taxidermy. Write today 
—it is free. 














“TWO-TRIGGER” 
The best game trap ever 
made. 
THE KING OF THEM 
ALL. Millions in use. No 
“ WRING: “OFFS.” No broken springs. No dam- 
age to pelts. Does not have to be set to drown. 
The “TWO-TRIGGER” is made to catch and 
kill muskrat, mink, marten, etc. It will catch and 
hold 'coon, skunk, ‘woodchuck, etc. 
Price 65c each (less than dozen lots); $7.00 per 
dozen, prepaid. 


Gibbs “‘ Single - Grip’’ Traps 
Guaranteed against spring break- 
age. Lighter, smaller and better 
than other single-grip traps for 
same animals. 
No. 1. Muskrat, Mink, etc., 25c ea. or $2.50 doz., prepaid 
No. 2. Fox, Skunk, etc.___._40c ea. or $4.50 doz., prepaid 
No. 3. Lynx, Wildcat, etc., 65c ea. or $7.35 doz., prepaid 
No. 4. Beaver, Wolf, etc. __.80c ea. or $9.00 doz., prepaid 
If your dealer won't supply you, send to us. 
All traps absolutely guaranteed to give satis- 
faction or money refunded. 
Send for Free Catalog 


W. A. GIBBS & SON 
Dept. A.H.-9 Chester, Pa. 




















OVER-and-UNDER SHOTGUNS 
DeLuxe Grade; 12, 16, 20-gauge 


Sole Distributor for 
ADAMY 


GEBR. 
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3-Barrel Guns 
DeLuxe Grade; 12, 16 
and 20-gauge, .30-30, 


$165 


Mannlicher -Schoenauer @ 
Rifles, Original—all cal- $55 
ibers. Special price, 
Trap Guns— Single trigger: car- 
ried in stock and made to order. Write 
for prices. 





Shipped C. O. D. with privilege of examination 
on receipt of $10. Satisfied c ustomers from Maine 
to Alaska. Write for Catalog ‘‘W’ 


SLOAN’S *° Streer » NEW YORK 


Sole Agent MERKEL Over-Under and 3-Barrel Guns 
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and started back along the path. After 
trying to jam that darned bolt forward 
(old lever stuff), I finally awoke to the 
fact that I had a bolt action in my hands, 
and at my second shot the moose went 
down as tho an office building had fallen 
on him. It hit him on the back bone about 
18 inches from his tail. And that was that. 
The back bone was thoroly smashed. 

Then I got a nice young buck. I am 
ashamed to tell what I did to that buck, 
but here it is if you want it: I saw him 
at about 150 yards, coming up a hollow to- 
ward me, browsing’on the bushes, which 
were very heavy. Finally, I counted four 
points, and as this was next to my last day, 
I decided to collect him. My first shot (I 
was above him), raked his left side, one 
piece of shell apparently entering the lung 
cavity and the rest of it Jumping across 
into his round. He turned and hobbled a 
few yards and went down back of a rock. 
I took my time climbing down the bluff 
and going after him, as I thoght he was 
hard hit and a few minutes would settle 
him. When I came near the big rock, out 
he jumped and started off on three legs 
with that busted hind quarter curved over 
in front of all the rest of him. Well, I hit 
the thing again. Honest, I couldn’t see any- 
thing of that deer but that bunged up leg. 
Still he kept on. I hit it again—the leg, 
not the deer. This turned him broadside 
and I at last discovered that he had a front 
leg that a fellow could aim behind. I won’t 
describe the condition of that quarter. It 
was the mussiest job I ever did on an ani- 
mal. The only shot which has any scientific 
value was the last one which went clean 
thru the chest, breaking up into a number 
of pieces and penetrating thru the other 
side. 

The Winchester 54, .30-’06, is a wonderful 
gun, shooting the perfect cartridge. All 
that has been spoken in its favor is true. 
But how it does kick! Especially com- 
pared with a Savage .300. I have a shock 
absorber on its rear end now. Maybe in 
the fall I can tell you more about it. My 
son and I are all set for a trip into the 
Canadian Rockies. And we will both be 
carrying Winchester 54s with 180-grain 
Western and 220-grain Remington Express 
ammunition. A. N. Fraser. 

ra. 

Note.—This is a racy and interesting account 
of your experience with the Model 54 Winchester 
in .80-'06 cartridge. Let me say as to the Sav- 
age .300 that I have never shot one, but am get- 
ting my idea as to its recoil from what others 
have said. It doesn’t seem reasonable that in the 
same weight of gun it would have the recoil of 
the .30-’°06. However, some Savage rifles are 
made very light. You seem to have one of the 
light ones, tho, and it doesn’t kick you, so that’s 
that. As to the Model 54 Winchester, the gun 
I have had in mind as having high energy and a 
light recoil is not the 54 for the ’06 cartridge, 
but for the .270 cartridge. I am not so much 
interested in the ’06 for the reason that I know 
all about it. If selecting a rifle in a weight of 


73% pounds it certainly would not be the ‘06 in 
preference to the .270.—Editor. 





Likes the Air Pistol 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It is the nature 
of things that the best things of life go 
begging. By this I mean that some good 
things of utmost merit are discarded by 
the public, because their predecessors have 
been freaks. 

The other day, while in Boston on busi- 
ness, I was in my favorite sporting goods 
store, and was attracted by a freakish- 
looking affair in the showcase, alongside of 
perfectly respectable products of Smith & 
Wesson and Colonel Colt. 

Inquiring as to the whichness of the 
why, I was informed that the article was a 
Webley & Scott air pistol, and was given 
a booklet on construction and performance 
of said freak. 


I read it (what crank wouldn’t?); then 
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Shot with Webley 
tance 9 yards; 


.177-caliber; dis- 
-inch group 


air pistol, 
six shots; 3% 


I asked the clerk particulars. It seemed he 
had read the book, too, but that’s all. How- 
ever, he knew the price—$15. 

I dug down deep and found $15.92, gav« 
the clerk his $15, and beat it to the railroad 
station, where I got a ticket for 90 cents, 
and a newspaper for 2 cents. Result—broke. 

That evening I tried her out. I am not 
much of a shot with the one-hand gun; 
never got better than a 2-inch group in ten 
shots at 20 yards, and that seldom. But 
this little toy will sure shoot. 

The enclosed target was shot in my 
room, using a magazine for a backstop. | 
stood in the doorway, and shot to the op- 
posite corner of the room—-9 yards away, 
actual measurement. 

I had shot the gun quite a lot (about 200 
rounds) before making this, which is about 
the average group I can make with it over 
my “cross corner” range. I call it fair shoot- 
ing and will probably be better as I use it 
— The group is % inch, six shots, 9 
yards. 

The joke about the thing is that I had 
used the gun with no backstop before, and 
had no idea of its power. But when J took 
the magazine down there were six little 
lead slugs neatly imbedded in the plaster. 
The little gun had shot clean thru the mag- 
azine (147 pages) and stuck the pellets in 
a wall! 

I have this to say for the little gun: It 
is very well made, is not a freak, and de- 
serves a place in every gun lover’s arsenal. 
It will shoot with any “powder” gun up to 
10 yards. It is a Godsend to the man that 
loves to shoot, but can’t get away except 
in the evening; and for a man in the city 
where noise is the thing not to have, this 
little arm is it. 

For indoor use get the .177-caliber and 
for outdoor use the .22-caliber. Barrels are 
interchangeable, and beautifully rifled and 
polished. All in all, the pistol is more than 
is claimed by the makers, and will certain- 
ly surprise its new purchaser, as it did me. 
I might say that the man who has been 
paying from 40 cents to $1.75 for fifty car- 
tridges for his pet pistol will relish twelve 
shots for 1 cent from the Webley. 

Hope I have changed the mind of some- 
body who has said, “That’s a freak.” 

Mass. Puitie P. Newcome. 





Ball Loads for the Shotgun 
Editor Outdoor Life:—In your March 


number, C. E. Moore, of Iowa, asks for in- 
formation regarding ball loads for shot- 
guns. I have shot a few of these loads to 
find out how they perform and have sold 
a great many in 12, 16, 20 and 410 gauges 
to men who have told me of their experi- 
ences. The ball is smaller than the small- 
est part of the choke, so that it will do no 
harm. The 12-gauge load carries a ball 
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weighing 1 ounce, which is 16-gauge, being 
sixteen to the pound. The ball is set be- 
tween two perforated wats which cup 
around it and keep it from touching the 
barrel. 

I know a man who killed an elk with a 
j2-gauge ball and a boy who killed a deer 
with the same size load. The elk 
dropped in its tracks by one shot, which hit 
a vertebra in the neck. We sell 410- 
gauge ball loads nearly every week to a 
butcher who uses them to kill beef. He 
finds this smooth bore gun much more sat- 
isfactory than a small rifle, which is hard 
to keep im good condition around a damp 
slaughter house (especially when they nev- 
er attempt to clean it as long as there is a 
hole thru the barrel). Still another man 
told me that he could hit a five-gallon oil 





| can every time at 100 yards. I believe that 
THE GUN FOR You | he could, as he used pe at boxes of shells 


LEAN, hard hitting—the kind that 

drops the highest duck stone dead. 
That’s the demand today which leads 
you to select a Marlin Shotgun. 

You need its famous longe-range 
wallop—its checker-board shot spread 
with remarkable penetration. So many 
hunters, the game so wary—you must 
get every last bit of good out of every 
shell you fire. 

A great inventor, originator of the 
first solid-top side-ejecting repeater, 
John Marlin was even greater at makin 
guns shoot. His system of boring, use 
exclusively by Marlin experts for more 
than thirty years, gives you the very tip 
top in performance. 

And your Marlin backs this perform- 
ance with the necessary quick, smooth 
repeating action. 

Geta Marlin Shotgunand meet present 
conditions. Ask your dealer. 


GET THE CATALOG 

Learn all about the gun you 
want, and the complete Marlin 
line of shotguns and rifles— 
with its solid background of 
original development and 
modern refinement. Write 
today for free Complete 
1926 Catalog. 













MODEL 43-A 
MARLIN SHOTGUN 
12 Gauge, Hammerless 
Takedown 


In 20 Gauge, Model 44-A 


Both handling regular 
and 2%-inch shells 
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THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO. 
75-1 Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 





“need as a swab for my shotgun and cut 


| in practicing. They are very convenient 
to carry for a chance shot at a large ani- 
mal while hunting small game, but should 
not be mixed with the regular shot shells. 
Mont. FRANK TRASK. 


A Couple of Gun “Kinks” 


Outdoor Life, along with the other good 
stuff, the “hints” and “kinks” of brother 
sportsmen, I want to tell you about a cou- 
ple of the aforesaid that I have not seen 
mentioned heretofore. 

Coming back from a country trip, dur- 
ing which I had been popping at every- 
thing in sight on Lake Medina with a .22 
and a .32 revolver, I noticed on returning 
that there were some scratches on the lock 


the scratches looked as if the plate had 
been cracked. To settle the matter I got 
out my microscope. Then I looked about 
other places on the gun, which apparently 
was as free from rust as if it had just come 
from the factory. The microscope showed 
rust—fine little built-up balls of it, too 
small for the eye to see. That was one 
thing. I then looked into the muzzle of 
the 32 pistol in which I was using smoke- 
less cartridges, and there was sure a-plenty 
of leading near the muzzle which no human 
eye could detect. 

Then I got out my favorite of all my 
lares and penates—my shotgun—and there 
were little peaks of rust around the front 
sight. Consequently, I would say to him 
who would have real rust-free arms: get a 
microscope and make an examination. 
Surely you will find some conditions that 
will surprise you. 

Another old kink that married men (at 
least) will appreciate, is on the subject of 
rags. If you are the owner of a shotgun, a 
rifle, a pistol or two and a Ford, how many 
rows have you had with your indoor side- 
kick on the subject of rags? Man, it takes 
rags, lots o’ rags! Of course, John D. and 
Henry F. can afford to buy all the rags 
they need, but what about the rest of us? 
Now I have solved the “rag question” for 
the coming hunting season at least. I 
found an old pair of white or cream- 
colored palm beach trousers, and before 
my wife could examine them for a possi- 
ble further use by me, I ripped them up. 
Then I measured the size of a rag I would 





them into patches to suit. Hence and fur- 
thermore, I have a whole lot of ideal cloth 
patches of the very best kind for future 
use. Palm beach cloth “beats the band” 
as a swabbing material, and cutting the 
trousers up for patches gives a fellow a 
chance to buy a new pair once in a while 
without any talk about “those being per- 
fectly good pants.” Mitton Everert. 
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Editor Outdoor Life:—Having read in | 


plate of the .22, and with my oldish eyes | 


A Part Of Every 


Is This Tobacco 
| 
~ College Education? 





Considering the recent discussions pro and 
con on the value of college education, it is 
interesting to hear from an old graduate 
who found at least one subject useful in 
later life. That was pipe-smoking. 

Read his letter: 


Larus & Bro. Co 


Richmond, Va 


It was at 


smoke 


learned 
course I also 


1 | 
college that I 


Edgeworth. Of 


learned a few other things at college 
One was to play football. Another was 
to study the dead languages. Now, fit- 


teen years later, I have given up playing 
football and studying dead 
but have not yet given up 
Edgeworth tobacco. 


languages 


1 
SMOKIN, 


It was a sort of tradition for each fel- 
low as he threw off the toga of boyhood 
and put on the cloak of’ young manhood 
to adopt the smoking of Edgeworth as a 
symbol of his entrance into man’s estate 


Being fortunate enough 
surpassing mildness and sweetness ot 
Edgeworth right at the threshold of his 
smoking career, each young fellow as a 
general rule found any other tobacco un 
satisfying, and adhered to Edgeworth 
year after year. When I have met some 
of them many years after, I have oftet 
inquired : 


to enjoy the 


“Still smoking Edgeworth?” 

Almost invariably the answer has beet 
“Yes; I still like it better than any ot! 
er; it’s got a very pleasant flavor. And 
it’s mild; it never burns the tongue.” 

(signed) Frank H. Wilson 










Let us send you free 
samples of Edgeworth 
so that you may put 
it to the pipe test. If 
you like the samples, 
you'll like Edgeworth 
wherever and when- 
ever you buy it, for it 
never changes in qual- 
ity. 

Write yourname 
and address to 
Larus & Brother 
Company, 12-U 
South 21st Street 
Richmond, Va 

We'll be grate- 
ful for the name 








Texas. 


and address of your tobacco dealer, too, if 
you care to add them. 

In addition to the various regular sizes 
in which Edgeworth Plug Slice and Ready- 
Rubbed are offered, there is a special week- 
end-size can for 35c that is just the thing 
for outdoor men who love their pipes. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth 
Plug Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed 
for the same price you would pay the 
jobber. 


On your radio—tune in on WRVA, Richmond, 
Virginia—the Edgeworth station. Wave length 
256 meters. 
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Don’t miss this!! 





ad 
“1 think that the incident of the Uganda man- 
cating lions is the most remarkable of which 
we have any record.’’ 


—PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 
The greatest hunting 
story ever written! 


About twenty years ago a book was writ- 


ten which by reason of the remarkable 
experiences related has run through 25 
editions and is regarded today as the 
greatest hunting story ever written. It 
is called— 


THE MAN-EATERS 
OF TSAVO 


It describes hunting and killing of huge, 
savage and utterly fearless man-eating 
lions which had absolutely paralyzed the 
construction of a railroad in Africa by 
killing scores of workmen, overseers and 
natives. 

It will be republished, begin- 
ning in the September issue, in 


Field 
Stream 


We guarantee this to be the most thrilling 
and gripping story of big-game hunting you 
have ever read. It is not like any other lion 
hunting story; and it is every word true. 
Don’t miss the opening instalment. Because 
newsdealers will sell out quickly, we make you 
this 


SPECIAL OFFER 


THE NEXT .00 
SIX ISSUES for *4 


Simply write your name and address on a piece 
of paper, stick it in an envelope with a dollar 
bill, and mail it to usx—TODAY. You'll then 
be sure of getting this wonderful narrative 


complete. 
45 West 45th Street New York, N. Y. 














SPECIAL GUN SALE 


Closing Out New Genuine 
erman Lugers and Mausers 


New Officer’s Model 


9 mm. Luger 





Used, but in factory 





$25 


condition _________- 

Extra Luger Magazines-__-__. $ 1.50 
Detachable Luger Stock... _......-.._... 1.50 
Special Luger Holster-____..-...--.._-___- 1.50 
.25-cal. Mauser Automatic, 10 shots______ 10.50 
.382-cal. Mauser Automatic, 9 shots______- 12.00 
.25-cal. Ortgies Automatic, 7 shots_-_-____- 8.50 
.880-cal. Ortgies, 8 shots__..-...-...-.---- 10.00 

AMMUNITION SPECIALS 

.380-cal. Luger, per hundred ---_.--_-..---.-- $3.00 
9mm.-cal. Luger, per hundred-_-_--.----__- 4.00 
.25 or .32 Automatic, per hundred_---_-_---- 2.50 


We will ship C. O. D. subject to your 
examination. No Catalog. 


MAX COOK 
1653 Larimer St. Est. 1878 Denver,Colorado 














Pistol and Revolver Shooting 
(Himmelwright) 


One of Our Biggest Sellers—Only $1.10 Postpaid. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
Denver, Colo. 





ARMS and 
AMMUNITION 


Queries 
Edited by Capt. Chas. Askins 





{Inquirers who wish their answers sent by mail 
(only a small percentage are published) will please 
enclose 2 cents for postage. orrespondents in this 
department will please address Captain Askins at the 
Denver office. If an answer is not received it is be- 
cause complete address was not given. Write again.] 





Director of Civilian Marksmanship 

Can you please furnish me the address of Di- 
rector of Civilian Marksmanship, or where I may 
obtain one of the Krags, as mentioned in your 
columns of the issue of April? Stamped and ad- 
dressed envelope enclosed.—W. H. Bingaman, 
Nebr. 

Answer.—The address of the Director of Civil- 
ian Marksmanship is War Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C.—Editor. 





Rifle for Jackrabbits and Sage Hens 

I am planning on getting a new Savage Sporter 
.25-20, Model 23B. How does this rifle compare 
with the .22 N. R. A. 1919 match rifle for ac- 
curacy? I want a gun for jackrabbits and sage 
chickens at medium distance range. Which caliber 
carries up the best, .25-20 or .32-20, and which 
would you prefer for my use? At what distance 
would the above mentioned calibers be accurate? 
—John A. Nelson, Wyo. 

Answer.—If you get a cartridge to fit the rifle 
this .25-20 will be fully as accurate as the N. R. 
A. .22 Savage. It will shoot into a 2-inch ring 
at 100 yards, ten-shot groups. I’d prefer the 
.25-20 for your use, decidedly. Gun would be ac- 
curate up to 300 yards, using Hi-Velocity cart- 
ridges.— Editor. 


Browning and Remington Automatics Similar 

Will you please tell me the difference between a 
12-gauge Browning automatic shotgun and a 12- 
gauge Remington automatic? Which is best gun? 
I mean, which one is more durable and the most 
lasting gun? If you want to buy a 12-gauge auto- 
matic, which one do you prefer and why?—Jim 
Teter, Ore. 

Answer.—I think there is very little difference 
between the Remington and the Browning auto- 
matics. Both are made under the same patent. 
The slight. difference, so far as I know, is that 
the Browning has a magazine cut-off, and the 
Remington hasn’t. The action spring is round in 
the Browning and square edged in the Remington. 
Either of these guns ought to last you a lifetime. 
The best gun would be the one that shot the clos- 
est, and that would be a matter of some luck un- 
less you had a chance to try both guns.—Editor. 


Springfields Are ’08, Cartridges ’06 

I have a Rock Island Arsenal rifle, Model 1903. 
Would like to know the difference in this model 
and the Model 1906 Springfield, if any? Also 
would you please advise what type and make of 
rear sight to use in converting this Model 1903 
into a sporting rifle. What is the objection to 
using the leaf sight, which is on the rifle, for 
sporting purposes?—Norman Krueger, III. 

Answer.—Springfield rifles are made in the 
east and also at Rock Island Arsenal. No differ- 
ence at all, unless ygur gun is chambered for the 
1903 ammunition. All Springfield rifles are Model 
1903, but the ammunition was changed to Model 
1906 after a few rifles were made. Therefore a 
Springfield is Model 1903, chambered for Model 
1906 cartridges. There is a little difference in the 
cartridge length, but if your gun is chambered 
for the ’03 ammunition it will shoot the ’06 am- 
munition anyhow. Your leaf sight you speak of 
is what is known as the battle sight. It is set for 
525 yards, and will shoot altogether too high for 
any sporting purpose. For this reason you are 
going to need new rear sight. The front one is 
good enough. For the rear sight, if you want 
one where the sight is now, King makes a sight 
which fits into the slot your sight is in at pres- 
ent. You screw off one sight and insert the other 
exactly as the Government sight went in. The 
King sight can be turned into a peep if you want 
a peep that far forward on the barrel. If you 
want a peep sight that will afford both windage 
and elevation, Lyman 48 fits this gun, going on 
the side of the receiver.—Editor. 
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What Is Best for Woodchucks? 

I should like your advice as to the purchase ¢; 
a rifle for hunting woodchucks, squirrels and the 
like. What would you get for this purpose? 
Would you use telescope or peep sights? And 
what ammunition for the rifle would you recom. 
mend? What do you think of the Browning auto. 
matic shotgun? What choke would you advise 
for general use?—John R. Gorsline, Ohio. 

Answer.—I have never thought that it took 
quite so much powez to kill woodchucks as some 
people seem to think. My rifle would be a .25-20, 
using high velocity ammunition. This woodchuck 
is one little critter that is hard to see and must 
be shot at rather long range, while he shou!d be 
hit in the head or at least in the front parts. 
Therefore get a telescope sight. A 5X or 6X 
*scope is about right. I arm shooting the Brown 
ing auto in 16-bore, modified choke. Suits me fine 
for general shooting, not especially for ducks. | 
have no fault to find with the gun at all. It is 
light, well balanced, and quick to sight, in the 16. 
— Editor. 


Sights for the Krag Sporter 

I have a Krag Sporter, with a 22-inch barrel. | 
got it for hunting only, but fear that it is not 
very accurate, since the sights are so close t& 
each other. I have thought of getting a Lyman 
No. 33, without a windgauge, but I have been 
told that a peep on the receiver is too far from 
the eye for quick and accurate shooting, such as 
all hunting would have to be. Cost is quite an 
object with me, and I would appreciate it if you 
could tell me about this sight; that is, if it would 
be suited for use as a hunting sight. Is there any 
open sight made that would fit the receiver of 
this gun? If there is, could you tell me where | 
could procure one, and what the cost would be?’— 
Darrel Patterson, Calif. 

Answer.—Sure the Lyman 33 is a better hunt- 
ing sight than you have, particularly on that 
short barrel. The 33 is just as good a hunting 
sight as any other receiver sight—same principle, 
same position, same hole to sight thru. I’d sug- 
gest that if you can afford the little difference in 
price that you get a sight with windgauge. li 
you don’t you will get into sighting trouble every 
time you change ammunition. Without a wind- 
gauge on such a gun as the Krag, you are practi- 
cally confined to one make of ammunition and t 
one weight of bullet. Gun will shoot to a differ- 
ent center every time you change cartridges, and 
you will have no means of changing that sight.— 
Editor. 


Fancy Stock for Winchester Trap Gun 

As an Outdoor Life reader I shall be very 
grateful for answers to the following questions: 
(1) If, as a trapshooter, you found that you could 
shoot a Winchester trap gun better than any other 
kind of gun, and wished to use a really beautiful 
gun (which the Winchester Company does not 
supply), where would you turn for the finest ob- 
tainable Circassian walnut stock and fore-end to 
match, both checked: as elaborately as is com- 
patible with good taste; and if you were exceed- 


ingly particular about stock dimensions where — 


and to whom would you send your gun? (2) 
Where can the best quality Circassian blanks be 
obtained? (3) Please give me the name or nates 
of the firrhs in this country who do fine firearm 
engraving, who would be the most reliable to do 
this work on a Winchester from the standpoint 
of good taste as well as quality. (4) For the 
forty-five-year-old beginner with rifles, would the 
new Winchester Model 54, caliber .270, equipped 
with Winchester ’scope, be a good combination 
for woodchucks, etc? If not, what combination 
would you suggest? And what power of scope? 
—Robert H. Butler, Ohio. 

Answer.—I do not know anybody more cape- 
ble of stocking this Winchester trap gun than 
the Hoffman Arms Company, Ardmore, Okla. 
They are making both rifles and shotguns, sp¢- 
cializing in Circassian walnut stock and also in 
Circassian walnut stock blanks. Griffin & Howe. 
New York City, might do the same work, but 
am not certain they stock shotguns. Both Hoff- 
man and Griffin & Howe are doing pretty fine 
engraving, but if the work you require exceeds 
their limitations they will tell you who to go (to. 

I doubt if you could get a better rifle for your 
purpose of ’chuck shooting than the Winchester 
54 in caliber .270. The gun is about right for the 
purpose, only if I were using it I’d reload my 
own cartridges and cut the velocity to about 
2,600 feet. This would reduce recoil and avoid 
metal fouling. Metal fouling is negligible in b's- 
game shooting, but when you are popping ar¢ und 
all day, it is something best avoided. The Wi” 
chester 5-power or the Fecker 6-power is about 
right for your purpose, in ’chuck ’scopes.—Edit«*- 
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Coneless Chambers 
would appreciate a discussion of shotguns 
having cones and those with coneless chambers. 
Are both kind supposed to be able to handle 
different length shells? What are the results 
actually and theoretically when a shell shorter 
the chamber in a coneless gun is shot there- 
When a shell shorter than 234 inches is 
chot in a gun with a cone chambered for shells 
over 23% inches in length? Does the gas es- 
1round the wad or are the shot deformed 
in either case? In your opinion which is best, 
he gun with the cone or without—for the gun, 
pat tern and shooter? Are there any shotguns 
sade without cone or shell chamber of any kind? 
a Krebaum, Kan. 

Answer.—There are no coneless guns in this 
country. Square cones have been tried, in which 
the case butts square up against a vertical rise. 
This doesn’t work in paper cases because of the 
slight variation in length of shell cases, and the 
tendency of the case to stretch. Therefore we 
have to have cones in shotguns, and it has been 
found best to make the cone rather long with a 
gentle taper, the end of the case extending inio 
the cone about an eighth of an inch as the crimp 
unfolds. The English have a real coneless gun, 
or more properly a chamberless gun. If this gun 
is built in 12-gauge, then the bore thruout is the 
same size as the chamber. Thus we have a 12- 
gauge chamber, say, .800. Entire bore of that 
gun will be .800 or approximately that. The 
diameter of an ordinary 12-gauge is .729; 10- 
gauge, .775; 8-bore, .835. We thus see that one 
of these chamberless 12s is midway between a 10 
and an 8-gauge in bore. Yet the cartridge is a 
12-bore. Very thin brass shells must be used in 
this kind of gun, with oversized wads which must 
expand to fill the bore after leaving the shell. 
Loads are about 2 ounces of shot, and, of course, 
if sufficient velocity is secured and no gas leak- 
age, the gun is going to shoot. However, such 
an arm is not particularly liked in England, ex- 
cept by its inventor, and would be a simple form 
of nuisance in this country. Thin brass shells 
could not be had, and nobody much wants to use 
black powder. Smokeless powder has not been 
found a success with brass shells.—Editor. 


than 









Rechambering Problem 

Would like to ask some questions in regard to 
rechambering and reloading: Could the .250-3000 
Savage be successfully chambered for the .25 
Remington U. M. C. rimless autoloading cart- 
ridge? Could the barrel be rechambered just as 
it stands, or would the barrel have to be cut off 
an inch or so, and set back in the receiver? 
Would the above apply to the bolt as well as the 
lever action? I have been told the bolt head of 
the .250-3000 is too large for the .25 Remington, 
but I have read where the .25 Remington Auto- 
loading rifle has been rechambered for the .250- 
3000 cartridge, and cannot see why it won’t work 
both ways. I wanted to reload the .25 Rem- 
ington cartridge, and use the .250-3000 Savage 
bullets in the 87-grain weight, and also the 100- 
grain weight made by the Western Cartridge 
Company. Could I use these bullets? How mfich 
powder and what kind should I use for the 87- 
grain bullet to get 2,700 feet muzzle velocity? 
And how many grains should I use for the 100- 
grain bullet to get 2,500 feet muzzle velocity? 
Could I reload the .250-3000 cartridge about as 
cheap as the .25 Remington? Altho the .250-3000 
cartridges cost about $20 more. per thousand, I 
believe the bullets and primers cost the same. I 
bought some Du Pont No. 18 powder in April, 


1917, and have a pound can of it left. It has been 
kept in the can, in temperatures from freezing to 
war The powder is nine years old that I know 





of. Is this powder all right to use for reload- 
ing? Or should I throw it away and buy new?— 
Bartlett S. Bankston, Colo. 

wer.—You couldn’t rechamber the Savage 


barrel for the Remington .25 cartridge without 
cutting the barrel down and rethreading. Natur- 
ally this doesn’t do the barrel any good, because 
you cut off the thickest part of it, where it is 
expected that the pressure would come. You can’t 
techamber without cutting off because the Savage 
1s the larger shell, and you can’t make a small 


hole out of a big one, except possibly by bush- 
ing the chamber. Even then, the Savage bolt 
Woulcn’t fit the Remington shell. It would work 
er way about, of course, for you can 
make a bigger hole out of a small one if you 
want to. I doubt if the last scheme would be a4- 
visa at that, tho, Savage having about 10,000 
Poun’s more pressure than the Remington auto- 
oacitig action is designed for. The 87-grain bul- 
‘et is being used in the Remington now; also in 
the 25-35 Winchester. The 100-grain Western 
and Remington bullets can also be used—all 








Lyman Sights 


No.48 for Springfield 1903,Krag, 
Ross 10, .280, Lee Enfield, B.S.A. 
.22-caliber sporting, and rifles 
with Martini actions.Without 
disc, $11. 

No. 48-M for Mausers and ri- 
fles with Mauser actions. Ap- 
erture has built-in turn-down 
peep. Without disc, $11. 


.22-cal. 


Send 10c for complete Lyman Catalog 


No. 48-W for new Winchester 
54 Rifle. Located on left of re- 
ceiver, which is tapped and 
drilled for sight. 
complete, $11.50. 

No.48-C for Springfield 1922 M-1, 
Standard Equipment 
on this rifle. Superior to all oth- 
er types of sights for this rifle. 








The newest member of the 
Lyman ‘‘48”’ family—the 48-R 


The 48-R for the new Remington Model 30 Express Rifle in- 
creases distance between front and rear sights to 26 inches 
(compared to 1614 inches between factory sights). 
accuracy. Receiver is tapped and drilled ready to mount sight. 
Price with disc, $11.50. 


Other 48 Micrometer Windgauge 


Increases 


48-R on 
Remington 
30 






With disc, 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP., 85 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U.S.A. 











POQUAIG EIDERDOWN ROBES 


Made by METROPOLITAN | 
for “Comfortable Camping” 


A coldproof, luxurious eider- 
down robe bed in a waterproof 
cover. 


The outside cover consists of 
high count, superior quality 
waterproof canvas. The puff or 
interior construction is a series 
of tube-like cells into which the 
down of northern ducksis blown 


so arranged that equal distribution is assured. 
Responds quickly with every move of the 


occupant; never lumpy. 


The lining is high-grade blanket material 
equipped with snaps and rings or pull fasten- 
ers. Detachable blanket can be cleansed and 
aired separately. Satisfaction guaranteed or 





What a Big-Game Expert Says: 


‘‘Your robe is more fluffy and the 
feathers respond more quickly by 
coming into place after they are 
pressed down. I predict that every 
big-game hunter in thiscountry will! 
have one.’’—Editor Outdoor Life. 


money back. Made under personal supervi- 


sion of “Dick” Whall. Reasonable price direct 
or from your dealer. Size 60 x 84 in. Weight 
10 Ibs. Price $45. Two other popular sizes. 


METROPOLITAN 
Camp Goods Folks 


DEPT. G-12 ATHOL, MASS. 


Write for NEW CATALOG 


It shows my quality Tents, Out- 
ing Air Mattresses, Sleeping 
Pockets, Fishing and Hunt- 
ing Capes, etc. Fifty items. 
Send today. 

— “Dick”? Whall. 











GRIFFIN & HOWE, INC. 
Makers of «High Grade Rifles, Acces- 
sories and Equipment for Sportsmen, Target Shooters 
and Wilderness Hunters. — 6663 Sg 


234 to 240 East 39th Stre w York 
Five minutes walk from + Central Ph sd 


| MILITARY 0 POLICE HOLSTERS 


Folsom-Audley Patent is the only 
positive lock holster made, but re- 
leases instantly when wanted. Of- 
ficially adopted by nearly every City 
A 132 and State Police. 


In ordering state make, model, au 
caliber and length of barrel. AP332 
AP 332 —.32 and .38 cal. up to 4 inches__ ¥ 25 
AP 332 — Heavy Frame up to 4 inches___- 3.00 
A 132 —.32 and .38 cal. up to 4 inches ____ 3.75 
Write for complete Holster, Gun or 
Sporting Goods Catalog to Dept. M. 














































DUCK SHOOTERS! 
se GIBBS’ 


VE DUCK DECOY 
ANCHOR. 
ATTACHMENT 


Snaps on and off. Will not snarlin any manner. No 
lame ducks, no snarled-up ducks, no escaped ducks- 
Guaranteed perfect. 


$3.00 per Dozen, Postpaid. Discounts to Dealers. 


W. A. GIBBS & SON 
Makers of the famous Two-Trigger Game Traps 
Dept. W.D.-9 CHESTER, PA. 


PIMPLES 


Cleared Up—often in 24 hours. To prove 
you can be rid of pimples, biackheads, acne 
eruptions on the face or body, barbers’ itch, 
eczema, enlarged pores, oily or shiny skin, 


simply send me your name and address today—no cost 
—no obligation. CLEAR-TONE tried and tested in over 
100,000 cases — used like toilet water —is simply magical in 
rom ~ results. You can repay the favor by telling your 
riends ; if not the loss is mine. WRITE TODAY. 


E. S. GIVENS. 444 Chemical Bldg. , Kansas City, Mo. 
239 
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efever 


NITRO-SPECIAL 
ONLY $27.40 


(IN U.S.) : 
O.K.’ed and purchased in 
quantities by the U. S. 
Navy. Well finished 
considering the price. 
Built to shoot right. 
and stand as much 
use as the most 
expensive gun. 
Most durable 
lock ever put 
ina gun— 
first lock 
fired 
over 
77,000 
times 


Every 

gun tested 

with an ex- 

treme load. A 
standardized 

gun built only in 

410, 26in.,20ga.and 
16ga.,26in.and 28in. 

12 ga. in 26in., 28 in., 

and 30in. A Lefever 

won the World's cham- 
pionship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever 
has stood for service and dur- 
ability for over 50 years. 


lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 





GUN BARGAINS 


GUARANTEED NEW, FIRST QUALITY 


Browning Automatic, full choke, 30 or 32-inch, $59.25. 
Winchester Model 1912, 12-gauge, 30 or 32-inch, $45.90. 
Model 1912, 16-gauge, 26 or 28-inch, $45.90. Model 1912, 
20-gauge, 25 or 28-inch, $45.90. Winchester Model 1897, 
12-gauge, 30 or 32-inch, $38.50. Stevens Model 520, 12- 
gauge, 30-inch, $33.80. Central Arms Co. 12-gauge, single- 
barrel, automatic ejector, full choke, 30-inch, $8.50. 


Expressed C.0.D. EVERTON & SONS CO., Logan, Utah 









Big saving on furs made to order 
on skins of your catch. ye tan- 
ning and dressing we in the west. 
Master workmen. Rugs, Robes, Mounted Heads, 
men’s and women’s fur garments—all guaranteed 
finest‘style and workmanship. Write today for 
Free illustrated fur facts. COLORADO TANNING & FUR 
Dressinc Co. 1787 So. Broadway, Denver, Colo. 








ARE YOU AFRAID 
OF MARRIAGE? 


» Are you on the verge of plunging into 
marriage unfit, unprepared for its du- 
ties? Are youtrembling lest the girl you 
love discovers that you are not the man 
she thinks you are? Don’t risk such a 
tragedy. Don’t drag any trusting girl 
into such a mess, wrecking both her 
life and yours. Stop and think of what 
marriage means to the unfit—the sick- 
ly, skinny, undeveloped ! 
Think What Is Ahead for You !— 
Disappointment, disgust, divorce, per- 
haps—and, if you marry and have chil- 
dren — what sort of children can you 
expect? If you are weak, nervous, sick- 
ly, watery-blooded, your children will 
be rickety, puny, scrofulous, sallow - 
faced weaklings of whom you will be 
ashamed. 
Brace up, man—make yourself fit for 
marriage. You can do it. 


STRONGFORTISM 


—Nature’s way to health and strength 
— will put you on your feet, give you 
new vigor and a feeling of manliness 
and make you a man a woman will be 
proud of. You can come back—no mat- 
ter how low dope, disease and excesses 
have dragged you. Write today, telling 
frankly what troubles you. 
Send for FREE BOOK 
It’s a wonderful book of facts about the human body. 


eessseessesesess Use This Coupon sesessessssessece 
LIONEL STRONGFORT INSTITUTE 

Dept. 217 Newark, N. J. 
Send me your FREE Book, ‘‘Promotion and Conser- 
vation of Health, Strength and Mental Energy.”’ 


STRONGFORT 
Builder of Men 
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these bullets being the same size. It is merely a 
matter of so loading them that they will work 
thru the magazine. If you are going to reload 
the cartridges yourself, there is no need of charg 
ing from the Savage. It can be loaded with all 
sorts of charges, to give precisely the same ballis- 
tics that you want or would get from another. 
Du Pont No. 18 powder, 30.5 grains weight; 
velocity 2,600 feet. Cut the charge a couple of 
grains if you want 2,500 feet, and that is really 
high enough. .250/100 Savage, Du Pont No. 16 
powder, 34 grains; velocity, 2,673 feet. Go a 
grain higher if you want to. Du Pont No. 16 
will give you 3,000 feet in 87-grain bullet, using 
38 grains of powder. If you use No. 18 powder 
in the Savage 250, use a grain less than you would 
of No. 16, to get the same results. Yes, that No. 
18 powder should be as good as ever. I have 
some ten old and see no difference in it 
from what it was when purchased.—KEditor. 


years 


Choice Between .22 W. R. F. and Long Rifle 
There seems to be a strong dislike for the .22 
W. R. F. rifle, comparing with the regular .22- 


| caliber, here, and I should like to know just why 
| : 
all this 


talk. What is the best way to compare 
the two rifles, and why is the regular .22 long 
rifle favored over the more powerful .22 W. R. F.? 
Which make of rifle—Winchester or Remington— 
is your preference for handling the .22 W. R. F.? 
—K. Matheson, Utah. 

Answer.—All this talk about the .22 W. R. F. 
being much inferior to the .22 long rifle is pretty 
much a follow-your-leader business. One fellow 
said so and all the rest seem to take it for grant- 
ed. The W. R. F. is a better cartridge for game 
shooting than the long rifle, not quite so good for 
target work. Darned if I know which is the best 
rifle, model ‘90 Winchester or No. A Remington. 
Guess whichever you get would be about the best 
to be had.——Editor. - 


American ’Scopes at Lower Price in England 

The April 1 issue of American Rifleman carries 
an ad from a British firm in London offering Win- 
chester 5-A ‘scopes ‘‘carriage prepaid” at a lower 
price than one can buy them in the United States. 
Having faith in your knowledge and judgment, I 
would appreciate your opinion of this proposi- 
tion before risking an investment.—N. C. Barfield, 
Tex. 

Answer.—Tho I do not know all about these 
Winchester ’scopes as sold by the firm in London, 
which you mention, yet I have faith that they are 
genuine Winchester ‘scopes. During the war the 
Government ordered a good many of these glasses, 
which were subsequently sold at a loss, like most 
army goods. It is possible that this British firm 
bought up some of these ’scopes when they were 
sold in this country at wholesale, and it is also 
possible the United States Government furnished 
the English Government some of the ‘scopes, 
which the latter sold at the usual reduction after 
the war was over. In any event they would be 
good and genuine Winchester ‘scopes, and well 
worth owning. This is the best of my knowledge, 
tho you can see that some of it is conjecture.— 
Editor. 


Difference in Trigger Pull 

I bought an Ithaca No. 4 double gun something 
over two years ago, which I prize very highly. 
On cocking the right hammer by dropping the bar- 
rels down as in loading, I can seldom hear the 
sear drop in place, and when I do it is so weak I 
can hardly hear it, while in cocking the left ham- 
mer the sear has a clear, strong click. Can you 
tell me why this is? The right trigger has 3 to 
3% pounds pull-off by dead weight, while it 
would take a pound or more additional to pull off 
the left trigger. Do you think the right trigger 
pull safe? Would it be easy to jar off or by firing 
the left barrel first? Pulling the triggers with 
the hammers down, there is as much tension on 
the right trigger as the left. My gun is a 12- 
gauge, 734 pounds weight.—John Crooks, Iowa. 

Answer.—Your right barrel trigger pull appears 
to be about right to me. You could have the bar- 
rel set to a harder pull if you wanted to, but as 
long as you never get accidental fires or prema- 
ture pulls, believe I would let it alone. The sear 
sinking deeper into the hammer notch would make 
a little more noise with that left barrel than would 
be the case with the right, which drops gently 
into a shallower notch. It might be possible that 
there is a little friction in the sear or in the 
hammer fitting which keeps that right lock from 
ringing. But after all the gun is for practical 
use, and so long as it always cocks, and the 
hammer always stands until you pull it off, that 
is about all you need ask of a gun. You might 
try pulling the left barrel first, just to see what 
happens. If the right barrel then jars off—which 
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I am betting it won’t—the right trigge; pull 
would have to be hardened. Nearly all guns ay 
so set that the left barrel has the harder trigger 
pull. This is partly due to more leverage on tha 
trigger and partly to the fact that in secon 
barrel work a man is liable to be less sensitiys 
to his trigger than he is with the first barrel 
Editor. 


Bullets for .80-40 Krag 

In the June, 1924, number, under the titi 
“American Big-Game Rifles,’’ you have the .30-4 
Krag cartridge with 145-grain bullet. Will yo, 
please let me know what cartridge company makes 
it?—Herbert Miller, Pa. 

Answer.—I do not remember about that art. 
cle, but I think the only firm making that 145. 
grain bullet is the United States Cartridge Com 
pany, 111 Broadway, New York City.—Edito; 


The Schmidt Reloader 

I noticed in the March issue of your magazine 
an illustration and description of a large power 
ful cartridge reloader. (The Schmidt straigh 
line reloading machine.) Would you be so kind 4 
to give me the manufacturer’s address, or wher: 
[ could get a circular and prices of this tool? 
Luther Earman, Ind. 

Answer.—Concerning the Schmidt reloading 
tool write to Belding & Mull, Philipsburg, P; 
—Editor. 


Comparing Colt .38 Special and .41 

Which is the better gun—Colt .88 Army Special 
or .41 caliber? I have argued that the .38 Spe. 
cial is the more powerful of the two. Wish you 
would give me some information on these guns t 
settle it. I have wondered if the 158-grain bullet 
is the most powerful the .388 can handle?—T. F 
Flanagan, Tex. 


Answer.—.38 Colt Special, lead bullet, 158 
grains; velocity, 857 feet; energy, 258-foot 
pounds. Colt .41 long, 196-grain bullet; velocity 


705 feet; energy, 216 pounds. No question bu 
what_the .38 is a more modern and more attrac 
tive gun. I do not know about the .38 handling a 
heavier bullet. It might if you could get the bul: 
let.—Editor. 


Model 39 Marlin .22 O. K. 

Will you be kind enough to give me your opin 
ion on the investment in a Marlin rifle? I want 
to buy a Model 39 Marlin, lever action, .22-cali 
ber rifle. Some people tell me thatvit is a good 
rifle only when it is new. Do you think so? Do 
you think a Marlin rifle all right?—R. Valls, Tex 

Answer.—Don’t let anybody fool you about the 
Marlin rifle. It will last just as long as any 
other rifle if taken care of. 22 





The usual fate of .22- 
caliber rifles is to rust out, and if this happens 
any of them would be best when new. The Model 
39 is one of the few lever-action .22-caliber rifles 
to be had. It has a nice weight, is perect in bal- 
ance, and for small-game shooting and all that 
knockabout work that rifle cranks are fond ol, 
no better rifle is to be had. I once tried this rife 
entirely without sights, and found I could do 
pretty fair work with it in that shape, simply 
because of its exquisite fit and balance.—Editor 


\ New A.8 A.Goods | 


Lyman Rear Sight for New Remington 

Lymans announce that they have perfected 4 
No. 48 rear peep sight for the New Remington 
Model 30 rifle. The sight goes on the right side 
of the receiver the same as it does on the Spring: 
field. The rifle is already tapped for this sight 
and it is a simple matter to screw it into place. 

Using the No. 48 sight, the distance betwee! 
sights on the No. 30 Remington is 26 inches. A 
movement of one graduation on the stem of the 
peep changes the elevation 1% inch at 100 yares, 
and it is the same with the windage. Elevation 
windage screws move by distinct clicks. Whe! 
the No. 48 is placed on the rifle it will be neces 
sary to use a front sight a trifle higher than tht 
one which comes on the rifle, this being set 1 
low for the rear peep. On this Remington .30-" 
the No. 48 peep sight increases the distance be 
tween front and rear sights 9.5 inches. ; 

Under the new regulations of the Board f The 
Promotion of Rifle Practice; the Lyman 48 sigh! 
can be used in match shooting instead of the 
regulation Springfield sight. The advantages 
using a peep sight near the eye instead of we! 
forward on the barrel are obvious. The Spring 
field sight has always been very ‘trying ©! the 
eyes, except for those with young and keen v:s!0" 
The No. 48 should equalize vision and ability 
sight. 
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Archery 


(Concluded from Page 199) 


Mr. Strong Man looked on me with new 
respect. In fact, the bow as used by the 
old English archers was in many ways su- 
perior to the gun of 150 years ago, and no 
less a personage than Benjamin Franklin 
strongly advocated arming some of the 
soldiers, for whom no guns were to be had, 
with the long bow, as the archer could | 
shoot from ten to twenty aimed shots per 
minute with ease, deadly up to 200 yards, 
while the musketeer had much ado to 
shoot more than once in the same period 
of time. 

The old English used to put in a lot of 
practice at 100 to 200 yards, and, as Han- 
sard says, “everyone sufficiently master of 
his weapon to riddle a steel corselet at five 
score paces,” and “such men could neither 
be oppressed nor enslaved. This their ene- 
mies found out time and again, when their Ry SOND Wensler 4 od 
proudest chivalry went down like mown | many. These Binoculars are used by lead- 
grain beneath the iron sleet of arrowy Sieur Eketiaaton forces of the woridt °° illumination; 
shower ;” and there are still preserved steel] | exquisite definition. Wide field of vision; individual eye- 


; F . strength and width adjustments. Leather Case, 
corselets in England, with holes pierced | neck and shoulder straps. List price $42. 
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advantageous price. HEN- 
SOLDT and MARESCHAL Prism 
Binoculars. MARESCHAL made by 
French Company famous since 1852 for 
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cia get a Parker?” terrible clothyard shafts. ei ae Miles away! Observe people, ships, 
Spe- ——_ feet! Open NE Worlds—glorious vistas! Double the Thrill of 
The man that buys a Parker gets the finest 


spore! An all-year round pleasure giving investment. Jn- 
diepensab for hunting, hiking, motoring, yachting, races, games, 
shut-ins, observation, bird a pie study, etc. 


Yours For 10 DAYS’ FREE Examination! 
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skilled gunsmithing add to the pleasure of 
shooting a Parker. 

The Parker D.H.E. for 
Field or Traps 





The D.H. E. is used by many of the best known 
sportsmen the world over. Barrels of Titanic 
steel. Fancy figured walnut stock, finely check- 
ered. Straight, full or half pistol grip, mounted 
with silver shield. 


Beautifully engraved game scenes with scroll 
enrich its appearance. In 10, 12, 16, 20, 28 or .410- 
gauge. Weights, lengths and drops as desired. 


Send for the Parker Catalog 


PARKER BROS., Master Gun Makers 
34 Cherry St., Meriden, Conn., U.S. A. 


Pacific Coast Representative: A. W. duBray 
Sutter Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 


THE “OLD RELIABLE” 


PARKER GUN 


New Iver Johnsoa 
Trapper and Target Model 


22-cal., blued, 6-ig. bbl.__-$7.85 
22-cal., blued, 944%in. bbl.. 8.50 
Shoots .22 short, long and long rifle cart- 
ridges. Pay postmaster, plus postage, 
upon delivery. 
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African, Alaskan, 
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SPECIAL SALE 
$9.50 DOZEN 


2 Dozen 
limit to 


an order. 


50 Dozen for Lo pa sele. Never again sold at this price. 
Regularpeics $1 
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Send money with order or nosale price guar- 
ROSE FOLDING DEOOY, 4482 N. Campbell Ave., Chicage 





was by certain Cossacks who appeared 
equipped with them, when the Allies en- 
tered Paris at the fall of Napoleon. 

In the last few years there seems to have 
been quite a revival in archery, and it is 
only the beginning. So get yourself a bow 
and arrows. Form a club if you can. The 
National Archery Association will be glad 
to help you out; or, if you can’t get up a 
club, go it alone as I did for so long. Re- 
member that archery, of all sports, is the 
“one-man game” or the “million-man 
game” equally well. Get a few tools and 
materials. Learn the supreme joy of “mak- 
ing your own.” To be a good archer re- 
member that the secret is intelligent prac- 
tice, practice, practice, until you get so you 
can go thru all the motions necessary, and 
will nock the arrow, draw the string, let 
fly, and—hit, time after time, as uncon- 
scious of special effort, and as instinctively 


as breathing. Perhaps you will make an | 


archer like Maurice Thompson, and bréak 
thirty-seven out of fifty glass balls thrown 
in the air at 12 yards, hit a pencil five 
times in succession at 10 yards and kill 
countless game; or hit a perpendicular 
stripe 2 inches wide at 100 yards, three out 
of six times, as was done by Dr. R. P. 
Elmer in 1922; or drive an arrow far be- 
yond the present flight shot record; 
make a good, ordinary, all-round archer. 

I consider, however, that the greatest 
benefit accrued to me has been physically, 
and the exercise obtained therefrom has 
developed in me such a constitution that I 
have resisted things that would have killed 
an ordinary man. I dropped it for a few 
years and became that pitiful thing known 
as “the athlete who has quit work.” I got 
actually fat, soft, half-sick all the time, and 
all the ills that come to the exceptionally 
active man who takes up sedentary work 
were mine. This is now changed. I came 
back rapidly, lost my surplus weight, hard- 
er all over, sleep well, digest my food, look 
younger, and all due to my resumption of 
archery, the man-builder. No more office 
for me. 

Archery is the one sport in which you 
get the exercise of boxing, swimming, row- 
ing, hiking and tensing exercises all in one, 
and in addition have some “days of real 
sport.” Therefore I issue a call and an in- 
vitation to all who are not in good physi- 
cal condition: “Oh, Skin-nay! (and Fatty!) 
c’mon over!” 
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about the best guns and 
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Lowest market prices, of 
course. Prompt service. 
Money-back guarantee from 
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Ask for Catalog No. 69-E. No obligation. 
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AN AMERICAN GUIDE IN 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


Charles Cottar of Nairobi, British East 
Africa, is ready to book American hunters. 
He guarantees elephagt, rhino, hippo, lions, 
leopards, buffalo, eland, waterbuck, bush- 
buck, koodoo and all lesser bucks in a 
safari lasting from four to six months. — 

TERMS: $1,250 a month; everything 
furnished except guns, ammunition and 
hunting license. Where there are more 
than two in the party, an extra guide will 
be furnished at $500 a month. Parties will 
be taken by automobile and trucks, by 
special arrangement. wane) 

Correspond with Chas. Cottar, Nairobi, 
British East Africa, or I will answer all 
letters to the best of my ability. 

CHAS. ASKINS AMES, OKLAHOMA 
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NOTICE TO SPORTSMEN 
The following: 


We are appealing to all naturalists and sports- 
men who may have old copies of Outdoor Life 
which they do not need, and which they might 
be willing to donate to us for our Public Li- 
brary of Conservation. 

It is very essential to have as complete files 
as possible of all the sporting and outdoor 
magazines, and we have a complete set of Out- 
door Life’s numbers with the exception of the 
following: January, 1898, up to and including 
April, 1900, and also January, 1912, January, 
1915, and November, 1915. 

At the suggestion of Outdoor Life we are 
appealing to the readers of this magazine to 
help us out to this extent. 


National Association of Audubon Societies 
1974 Broadway, New York City 








The Modern Rifle 


An up-to-the-minute book for riflemen, dealing 
with strictly modern weapons and their loads, 


By J. R. BEVIS, B. Sc., Ph. D. 


and 
JOHN A. DONOVAN, M. D. 


193 pages; Cloth, $1.85, postpaid; Leather, 
$1.85, postpaid. Address 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co. 


DENVER, COLO. 











There are more than a heeded eteteed photo- 
graphs in Sutton’s new book 


AN AFRICAN HOLIDAY 


No expense has 
been spared in 
illustrating this 
book. There are 
over a hundred 
interesting pic- 
tures which form 
a special feature 
of the book. 
They are from 
original photo- 
graphs and they 
graphically con- 
vey the experi- 
ence of Sutton 
and his party on 
their tnp from 
the coast into the 
African interior. 


$2.35 


POSTPAID 





Fill out and mail this order form today 
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1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 


Gentlemen: 





NE of the greatest evils of a democ- 
racy is the ease with which any Tom, 
Dick, or Harry, can foster a law—and all 
too often, “get it over,” even before his 
brothers who are to be affected by it have 
so much as a chance to protest. The 
sportsman is always a convenient target to 
be shot at by the veritable army of legis- 
lative millenium-seekers who are perpet- 
ually seeking to get their pet theories 
drafted intolaw. Thevery fact that asports- 
man is seen trying to enjoy himself is 
usually sufficient reason for an attempt 
being made to bring his neck beneath the 
nether cutting edge of the legislative ax. 
From Iowa, Indiana and Wisconsin come 
the latest reports of recently enacted legis- 
lation inimicable to the interests of sports- 
men, and particularly that vast group of 
sportsmen who prefer to take their pleas- 
ures afield with the aid of the motor boat. 
These states have passed laws which make 
it illegal to indulge in pleasure fishing by 
a from any kind of a power-driven 
oat. 

Just why the legislators of such enlight- 
ened commonwealths as Iowa, Indiana and 
Wisconsin should have considered such a 
law necessary is a point that no one seems 
to be able to make clear. Conservation of 
fish resources looms as a first thought, but 
that motive cannot be credited with san- 
ity when one observes that these states 
have for many years had laws regulating 
the number and size of fish that might be 
legally taken. 

A more logical explanation seems to be 
found in some ugly rumors that fair- 
minded people do not like to believe, but 
which are to the effect that certain guides 
who prefer to earn their $5 or $6 per day 
rowing boats for sportsmen fostered this 
legislation. People invariably favor legis- 
lation that puts money in their pockets. 
Therefore, it seems reasonable that the 
guides on certain lakes and streams in Wis- 
consin, Indiana and Iowa will find busi- 
ness better when some of the _ sportiest 
game fishing is to be had only by trolling, 
and sportsmen are denied the right to use 
power-driven boats. But, what about the 
motor boat industry, and the class of 
sportsmen who are affected by such a law? 
Granted that there might be some argu- 
ment in favor of this law on the side of fish 
conservation, that does not change the fact 
that such legislation is discriminatory and 
unfair, not only to able-bodied sportsmen, 
but to those who are of advanced age, 
crippled, or infirm. The latter class of 
sportsmen have the same desires and in- 
stincts as those who are strong of body 
and vigorous of health—but, they cannot 
fish if the law compels them to row. More- 
over, such persons seldom have the finan- 
cial means to employ someone to do their 
rowing for them, because one of the pen- 
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alties that goes hand in hand with old age 
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MIXED BAG 


‘There Ought to Be a Law’’ 


John Edwin Hoag 








and physical infirmity is the loss of previ- 
ous earning power, and heavy expenditures 
involved in the quest for better health. 
When such persons are deprived of their 
conventional means of seeking the form of 
recreation which they so sorely need to 
improve health and prolong life, it is tan- 
tamount to denying them the privilege of 
pleasure fishing altogether. 

If we grant again that conservation of 
fish resources can be the only argument in 
favor of an anti-power boat trolling law, it 
would seem that the legislators of the 
above-named states have adopted a meas- 
ure which is penny wise and pound foolish 
—the one course they might have taken to 
be least fruitful of worth-while results. 
For, it is a well-known fact that the num- 
ber of fishes taken by pleasure anglers 
isn’t a pinch of dust in a gale compared 
with the depletion of fisheries from the two 
major causes of despoliation—pollution of 
waters and rough fish. The writer has seen 
whole streams and lakes in Wisconsin, 
Indiana and Iowa that were utterly devoid 
of fish life because of pollution from sew- 
age and industrial wastes. Likewise he 
has seen lakes and streams in those states 
where no sportsman need waste his time 
because the rough fish have exterminated 
every last fish that was fit for the frying 
pan or worth angling for. Thus, the legis- 
lators of those states have strained at a 
gnat if they have been misled to think 
that any further restrictions upon the pleas- 
ure angler can in any way help the cause 
of fish conservation. If the lawmakers 
would only turn their attention toward 
“big game,” turn the sewers and industrial 
wastes into reduction plants where they 
should go instead of into the lakes and 
streams; and then give a little sane thought 
to the subject of exterminating rough fish 
—there’d be fish a-plenty for all the pur- 
poses of pleasure fishing without any non- 
sensical restrictions upon anybody! 

By the enactment of this law which can 
serve no constructive purpose whatever, 
the legislators of the states named have 
not only deprived a multitude of sports- 
men from legitimate pleasure, but they 
have struck a body blow at the motor boat 
industry. If this movement is allowed to 
spread to other states—as iniquitous legis- 
lation, like a pestilence, seems to have a 
habit of doing—an infinite amount of mis- 
chief to business will be done. Wiseacres 
may arise to proclaim the writer a calam- 
ity howler, but let us consider the facts: 

Pleasure angling is by no means the sole 
purpose for which motor boats are pur- 
chased, yet it must be admitted that an- 
gling is a great attraction to a mutitude of 
motor boatmen. Fishing is part of the 
pleasure to which they as- American citi- 
zens are entitled, and the right to fish from 
a motor boat should be part of their re- 
ward for the initiative and energy that it 
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takes to get together the price of a motor 
boat. To legislate the thing otherwise is 
to take the premium off of individual en- 
deavor—a part of the demonstrated im- 
practicable theory of Soviet Russia. Thus, 
any law which has such an effect, not only 
infringes upon personal liberty—it’s a bad 
law! 

But, the business aspect of the thing is 
even farther reaching. Among the indus- 
tries that suffer the most from this form of 
legislation are the manufacturers of out- 
board boat motors. A row boat propelled 
by an outboard motor is a motor boat un- 
der the law, therefore a law that prohibits 
their use for pleasure fishing simply legis- 
lates the manufacturer and dealer of such 
motors out of business. That may sound 
extravagant to one unfamiliar with the in- 
dustry, but the writer is informed upon 
reliable authority that 90 per cent of the 
sales of outboard motors are founded di- 
rectly upon the support given those manu- 
facturers and dealers by the pleasure fish- 
erman. Obviously, there are few business 
enterprises that can stand what may event- 
ually become a 90 per cent slump in sales 
volume without the sheriff tacking a card 
on the door. Wisconsin is the home of a very 
considerable portion of the nation’s busi- 
ness in motor boats and motor-boating ac- 
cessories. Two of the largest manufactur- 
ers of outboard motors, and several small- 
er ones, are among the industries of that 
state. It would seem, therefore, that the 
lawmakers of Wisconsin acted unwisely 
when they enacted a worthless law, which, 
if it spreads to other states as fool laws 
usually do, will eliminate that vast indus- 
try from their state. They would show 
greater wisdom by repealing their ill-ad- 
vised legislative experiment before it is 
too late. 

Lawmakers everywhere are perplexed 
over the fact that Americans don’t seem to 
be the same law-abiding and law-respect- 
ing lot that they were a few decades ago. 
But, any thinking person doesn’t have to 
search far for the answer. Statisticians tell 
us that we now have more than two and a 
half million laws, and that we’re adding to 
that number at the rate of approximately 
twenty thousand per year. Can any human 
being be expected to know two and a half 
million laws, and then learn twenty thou- 
sand new ones every year? Methuselah 
himself wouldn’t be able to do it if he 
lived these days, and to a hundred times 
the ripe old age he attained. So, if any- 
body wants to know what’s wrong with 
law enforcement in America, he may con- 
vince himself by making the experiment of 
loading 20,000 pounds of pig iron upon a 
jackass. If the jackass doesn’t flatten out 
under the load he’s a better jackass than 
the American citizen who’s trying to stag- 
ger along under a burden of two and a 
half million “thou shalt nots,” trying to 
know them, and live up to them. We've 
got more laws and more lawlessness than 
any other nation on the face of the earth. 
Yet, certain sophistrists believe that the 
remedy for this condition lies in the enact- 
ment of more laws. Lawmaking has “shot 
its wad” in this country. Laws will be re- 
spected only insofar as the laws respect 
the people. Therefore, the only remedy 
left for us, if we are not to eventually 
drift into chaos.and anarchy, is to start 
in right now repealing laws, and never 
stopping until we’ve knocked out about 
two million nonsense laws along with the 
anti-power boat trolling laws of the above 
named stutes. There ought to be a law to 
repeal nine-tenths of the laws we’ve got, 
and then prohibit making more laws! 

On the side of conservation, every sports- 
man is a conservationist. If he isn’t a 
conservationist he isn’t a sportsman. More- 
over, the outboard boat motor manufac- 
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WONDERFUL vacation gar- 
ment! Double weight Buck 
Skein. Looks and feels like suede 
leather. Wears better. Guaran- 
teed, with a bond, to wash 
without shrinking or fading. 
Pure worsted, elastic-knit belt 
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t Eels, Mink, Muskrats with our new folding 
vanized STEEL WIRE TRAP. Write for Bargain Cata- 
of Fishing Supplies and our FREE TRAP Offer. $1 Box 
of our famous Fish Bait FREE to introduce our traps. 


WALTON SUPPLY CO. Dep.40 St. Louis, Mo. 


Indispensable to Experts or Amateurs 


AMERICAN TROUT-STREAM INSECTS 
By LOUIS RHEAD 
Every up-to-date Fly and Bait Angler should own 
this first and only work on its subject. The book 
contains colored plates of over one hundred in- 
sects trout consume, full charts, etc. Net $2.75. 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colorado 
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goatee footwear for any out-of- 
joor use, before receiving catalog of 


CLARK’S 
BETTER MADE MOCCASINS 


A style for every need, both in and 
out-of-doors 
Hunting and Fishing Moccasin, like 
cut, made of waterproof leather, 
Goodyear Welt, Leather or Uskide 
Soles, Leather or Rubber Heels. Sent 
Postpaid and Guaranteed to sat- 
isfy or your money back. 


6-inch ____-- $4.75 
9-inch _--_-- 6.25 
12-inch _____- 7.75 
14-inch ___-__- 8.25 
16-inch ---_--- 9.25 





LIFE-LIKE DECOYS 


The “Pitts Adapter” is asimple device, 

easily attached, that makes any de- 
coy’s head turn naturally. 

= Circular Free 





j= - TUERK MFG. C 
7 = 32 No. Jefferson St. 


PISTOL AND REVOLVER SHOOTING 


BY A. L. HIMMELWRIGHT 
$1.10 Postpaid 


oO. 
Chicago, Ml. 








Full instruction is given in this standard book on the 
use of both the revolver and the target pistol, includ- 
ing shooting position, grip, position of arm and other 


important topics. The diagrams and photographs with 
which the work is illustrated segve to make still 
clearer the advice of the text. Included in the volume 
are the rules of the U. S. Revolver Association and a 
list of records made both here and abroad. Without 
doubt the best selling book on this subject which we 
have ever carried. 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co., Denver, Colo. 








Length 

closed, 34 ins, 
Max, diam., 13-16 
ins. Easily carried in 
vest pocket, yet a powerful, 
precise monocular that brings 
distant objects close, in full detail, with- 














out the “vibration” present when higher power telescopes are used. Mighty neat, black, baked-in en- 
amel with non-slip grip. $2 prepaid. Money back if not thoroughly satisfied in every respect.: “A 
wonderful little scope for hunting, boating, and general use. 


BOSTON SPORTING GOODS CO. ,. ,2%:4,<, BOSTON, MASS. 


POWER, accu- 
rate, steady, clear 


Vest Pocket 


Telescope 
( Genuine $s 


Wollensak 
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ures are from our process of Facsimile 
done in oil (not destructible), size 11x14. 
Price, $2.00. 
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They rival the originals 
Plain in colors, $1.00. 
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Vacation Specials 







German Luger “Y) 


Automatics ] g's aa 
9-Shot. SPECIAL 


New German Sauer .32 Auto., 7-shot..... 
New German Ofrtgies .82 Automatic...... 10.00 
New German Ortgies .25 Automatic... 8.50 
New Smith & Wesson Heavy Frame .22 

Target Pistol, 6-in. barrel ___-_--_- on Stee 
New Smith & Wesson Military and Po- 

lice .32 or .38, 4, 5 or 6-in. barrel_____- 27.50 
All Models and Calibers of New Colt Pistols 


SLIGHTLY USED GUNS 


$12.00 





Colt’s .45 Automatic ........ ..$25.00 
Colt’s .88 Militar Model ‘Automatic... 22.50 
Colt’s .82 and .880 Automatic . 13.50 
Savage .82 Automatic...................... 12.00 
Colt’s .32-20 Police Positive.... 18.00 
Colt’s .82 or .88 Single Action, 5-in. bbl. 20.00 
Colt’s .88 Army Special eu 20.00 
S. & W. .88 Military or IN cc icaon 22.50 
Winchester .25-20 Rifle ............................ 20.00 
Winchester .25-35 Rifle .............................. 20.00 
Winchester 1007 PRMD .........:-00scceemsceceonss 25.00 


Remington Pump, Model 10............ sect 30.00 


WE CARRY A COMPLETE LINE OF 
AMMUNITION AT REDUCED PRICES 


Will ship all goods C. O. D. with privilege 


of examination 


ARNOLD WOLFF 


1641 Curtis St. Est. 1890 DENVER, COLO. 





















An Achievement 
in Wonderful Nusic 


Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, 
Mendelssohn, Wagner, Liszt! 


“iSits 


The glory and splendor of the music of all these 
at your command, and played as it should be 
layed by such artists as Paderewski, Pugno, 
Nickisch, Grunfeld, Cesare, Carreno. All this, 
and more, at the touch of a button, if you possess 
a Jesse French & Sons’ Welte(Licensee) eat 
ducing Grand. As an artist on your own account 
you will also possess a grand piano with “a name 
well known since 1875” as well as a reputation 
for “Quality First and First Quality.” 
Write for Interesting Catalogs 


JESSE FRENCH & SONS PIANO CO. 
G and 15th Streets New Castle, Indiana 











WM. J. HACKMEIER 
TAXIDERMIST 
Skins tom’ Furs Dressed 


1834 Eddy Street 
San Francisco, California 














SUCCESSFUL MUSKRAT FARMING 
by ROBERT G. HODGSON 
$2.35 Postpaid 
A practical book on the raising, breeding and 
handling of muskrats. Liberally illustrated. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 
1824 Curtis St. Denver, Colorado 
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turers, and the motor boat industry in gen- 
eral, realizing that pleasure fishing is a 
stimulant to the sale of their products, are 
whole-heartedly behind any and all really 
worthy conservation. But, laws which in no 
way tend toward conservation—laws that 
conserve at the bunghole and waste at the 
spigot, disrupt business, throw people out 
of jobs, and deprive sportsmen of legiti- 
mate pleasure—are not good or desirable 
laws. The anti-motor boat trolling law of 
Iowa, Indiana and Wisconsin is just one 
more legal burden imposed upon law-abid- 
ing citizens who neither need it nor desire 
it. It should be repealed in those states, 
and not permitted to spread to others. 


Note.—Mr. Hoag has hit the nail squarely 
upon the head in this timely article. The stand 
taken by him, and the sentiments expressed, have 
the hearty endorsement of Outdoor Life, and we 
believe the great majority of intelligent sports- 
men, not only in the three states mentioned, but 
thruout the entire country as well. It is an un- 
wise law, fostered and inaugurated thru. blind 
sentimentalism and without serious thought of 
consequence nor due consideration of the rights 
and privileges of sportsmen and industries either 
directly or indirectly concerned. Obviously, its 
enforcement will serve no good purpose, while 
the harmful effects will be far reaching. It is a 
law that should be quickly repealed and not al- 
lowed to spread.—FEditor. 


Climbing the Grand Teton 


During the past July fifteen members of 
the California Sierra Club climbed the 
Grand Teton Peak, Wyoming, rated the 
most difficult mountain to ascend within 
the United States. 

The party made two ascents of Grand 
Teton, first on July 14 and again on July 
19. Five women were included among 
those to make the climb, among them Miss 
Margaret Willis, 17-year-old student at 
Stanford University. One member of the 
party, Norman Clyde, of Independence, 
Calif., made the climb on both days and in 
between time gained the summit of Mount 
Moran, nearby. 

The Grand Teton rises 7,500 feet above 
the nearby Jackson Hole country, and is 
13,747 feet high. It lies south of the Yel- 
lowstone Park, and with the surrounding 
mountains forms what is regarded as Amer- 
ica’s premier Alpine region for both beauty 
lovers and climbers. No guides were used 
for the climbs. 

Of the many attempts made to climb 
Grand Teton, comparatively few have been 
successful. The first ascent was in 1872 
when N. P. Langford, first superintendent 
of Yellowstone Park, accompanied by 
Capt. James Stevenson of the United States 
Geological Survey, gained the summit. An 
interval of 26 years elapsed before the 
mountain was scaled again in 1898 by a 
party of four, led by W. O. Owen, well 
known Wyoming official of early days, writ- 
er, and now a resident of California. 

Another lapse of time—25 years—oc- 
curred after the second successful attempt 
to climb Grand Teton, and in 1923 two 
parties reached the top a few days apart. 
Since then several ascents have been made, 
four in 1924 and two in 1925 being known. 

Those who climbed were: Alice B. Car- 
ter, Claremont, Calif.; Norman Clyde, 
Julie DeC. Mortimer, Ernest Dawson, J. O. 
Downing, Los Angeles; Robert L. Lip- 
man, Berkeley, Calif.; Helen Phillips, 
Franklinville, N. Y.; Marion Mentgomery, 





Chicago; J. C. Shinn, Niles, Calif.; Nor- 
man Waite, Brookline, Mass.; Margaret 
Willis, Neill C. Wilson, Manuel E. Jlani- 


vich, William Horsfall, 


Walter B. Marble, 
San Francisco. P 





A Correction 
In a recent advertisement of the “Jiffy” 
National Outdoor Stove, made by the Ex- 
celsior Stove & Mfg. Co., Quincy, IIl., the 
barbecue rack was quoted at 70 cents extra. 
This should have read 75 cents extra. 
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HowtoGettheMost Outof 


YOU MEN! 


Married or unmarried, you owe it to 
yourselves to find out how to get the 
most out of love and marriage. Our big, }} 
strictly high class, 100% human MAGA- 
ZINEis published for MEN—but that 
is why Women like 
it,too! Its articles 
are about the very 
subjects in which All 
Normal Men are 
seriously concerned. 


STOP 


Fooling 





MAGAZINE because it is absolutely 
different from all others and tells 
what others leave out. Yous vill like 
itif you are seeking valuable information on Love, M arriage, 
Personal Hygiene, Birth Control, Human Anatomy and 

many other intimate “asap related 
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MEN! Berea, 


from any other publication, 
our big intimate Magazine is 


Yourself! 





to modern love life, 








strictly for men! Can't’ ~ de- 
scribed—must be seen! No 
Fake, no Fads, no Fiction, no 
Foolishness—but surprisingly 
original, courageous, and 100% 
wekeshin's to men. Devoted ser- 
iously to inGeste subects in 
which NORMAL MENevery- 
where are Seaieidueite inter- 








ested—such as Physical Fitness, Personal Hy- is — 
giene and Prevention, Virile Manhec2, Mas- he’ human 
culinity, Social and Married Life, etc. . Thous- body inside 


ands of men would not sell their copies for JOUt an 
money. You will know WHY when you see 
it. If you are —— = ty - expect to be, 
both you and w benefit—for 

T DOES NOT. ‘BUPLICATE ANY 
OTHER MAGAZINE but actually deals with 
vital subjects heretofore not generally dis- 
cussed in print. Endorsed by men’s physicians. 
And to meet a long-felt need. 
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HOW DO YOU FEEL? 
No Need for the 


man of 40, or 
50, or even 60 
to feel that he 
must unavoid- 
ably lose per- 
sonal power and 
vigor because 
other men have, 
no more than it 
is necessary to 
oo. smallpox 


Feel Like This? bocerfeiow bas 


MEN! 





Or Like This? 


hadit! Nor should he seek help by use of patent medicine, 


pills, dangerous stimulant! The proper thing to dois to 
consult a dis-interested authority—one that has no medicine 
to sell but only science and humanity toserve. Therefore, 
for your own sake and your wife's, too, read the most trust- 
worthy book ever written by any Specialist on Physical 
Restoration and Rejuvenation. It tells what you have 
long wanted to know about those all-important glands that 
govern Sex Force—What to do—When—and Where—and it 
gives scientific facts without any attempt to sell medicine. 
Stop wasting money on fake cures—but enlighten yourself 
as to what bonafide scientific discoveries have to offer you. 
A Few of the Subjects Discussed 

Source of all Sex Energy—Prostate Disorders—The Glandu- 
lar System—Gland Transplantation—Endocrine Injection 
—Modern Drugless Method of Functional Restoration— 
Permanency of Relief. Send for the book today and save 
your physical self as well as your bank account. 

und in art craft, embossed title, om. readable type, deckle 
stock, two colors, beautiful initials; k to keep in your 
study “ofacience. Sent rage to your caqual- 
ified approvalin a five-day reading. 

Special Offer! 

And if you will order 
promptly, we will send 
you free a new 50c book- 
let, “THE MODERN 
PASSPORT TO RE- 
JUVENATION.” This 
book is fully illustrated 
with pictures that leave 
nothing untold. 

Two 100% scientific 
books — regular $1.50 
value—for only $1.00. 
And a bank guarantee 
of reliability. 
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GAME 
BREEDING 
Department 


Conducted by Geo. Hebden Corsan, Sr. 
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HIS is the month when all game birds, 

both upland game and wild water- 
fowl, should be at their best. Insects are 
plentiful; corn on the cob is ripe and can 
be fed safely to the more valuable game 
birds. Sunflower heads are ripening; buck- 
wheat and hemp are ready, while weed 
seeds of many kinds are abundant. The 
waterfowl are feeding peacefully together; 
the black swans and the white ones have 
ceased to quarrel; Canada geese are the 
best of friends and their fierce squabbles 
are over until February comes again. But 
if the weather has been hot and very dry 
for some time, your geese will be restless 
and will hunt about for tender grass, clover 
and alfalfa; not finding it, they will linger 
under the apple and pear trees and wait 
for the falling fruit. 

Game breeders in the far North will note 
the start of the southerly migration of 
birds toward the end of this month. With 
the general migration, there will be a mi- 
gration of hawks to prey upon the game 
and other birds. Now there is no better 
way to get these hawks than that used by 
the Virginia chicken farmer who got tired 
of climbing up and down poles to reset his 
hawk traps. He got some ordinary wire 
and, with a pair of wire clippers, cut it into 
lengths of 4 or 5 inches, cutting the wire 
diagonally, not square, across; thus he 
had a sharp point at each end. He had a 
long wire fence and the posts stuck up 
some 10 inches above the top strand of 
wire. For eight or nine posts, he drove a 
number of these wire lengths into the tops 
of the posts, making the top resemble a 
poreupine’s back. On the tenth post he 
put a No. 1% or No. 1 jump trap, well 
set so as not to fall off. Every day he 
would look along the line and he rarely 
failed to get his hawk. I believe that in 
three years he secured 12,000 hawks alto- 
gether. He has a farm of 150 acres and the 
effect of the work was felt by other poultry 
farmers for miles around him. 

Now a hawk, skinned and thrown on the 
ground in a crow-infested section, will 
soon eliminate crows, if poisoned with 
strychnine,.even much more effectually 
than will Jack Miner’s trap, and that is 
saying something. But not only crows; 
skunks, opossums and wild cats will be 
found around dead. It is not at all neces- 
sary to poison your dog in this work; you 
can easily fence off a small section, say on 
a prominent place, such as a hill, and put 
the poisoned’ hawks and crows in the pro- 
tected area. The wire mesh can be large 
enough to admit a skunk but small enough 
: prevent dogs getting into the poisoned 
alt 


} VISITED several very large estates 
“ this summer—private bird sanctuaries. 
lhe owners had forbidden their fire patrol 
men from carrying ‘uns; that is, their or- 
ders were to kill nothing. This is really 
absurd. In the first place, you can give a 
fire patrol man a gun and tell him to shoot 
vermin and protect game; furthermore, he 
will be honorable with you and kill noth- 
ing but vermin. Fire patroling may not be 
at all a dull life to the average man, but if 
he is allowed to carry a gun and protect 


| Krag Carbines, cut down for Rifles_________- 1 
|Compare these prices with other Krags you see 





LAMSON & GOODNOW HUNTING KNIFE ——4 


Its 5-inch blade is forged at 1850 degrees Fahrenheit from the finest stainless steel. It is a sharp 
cutting edge. Beautifully and strongly set in a durable handle of genuine imported India stag. 
“feel.” Made by N. E. craftsmen whose workman- 
ship has been famous for 89 years. Comes in artistic heavy leather sheath which hitches to your 
belt. At your dealer's or sent postpaid. Price $3.85. Many uses. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 


Cannot rust or corrode. Perfect balance and 


refunded. ORDER NOW for your fall trip. 
LAMSON & GOODNOW MFG. CO. 


ORDER 
AT ONCE 


Quality Cutlers 





Dept. A-1, Shelburne Falls, Mass. 











TELESCOPE RIFLE 


With fine Gerard 6x Scope, 
23" barrel, 6% Ibs., 5-shot magazine. Accurate. 
Powerful. Dependable. 8mm. calibre only. 


Last Twenty Rifles— New 8 mm. GEWEHRFABRIK 










Last chance to own one of these fine outfits at this low price, as lot is nearly gone and 
no more can be had. We have sold over 350 to satisfied customers from Maine to Alaska. 
Names of owners in your locality on request. While they last, $42.50; a few pre-war made, extra 
finish stocks, $47.50. Shipped C. O. D. subject to examination on receipt of $5 M. O. If cash is sent 
with order, 25 cartridges free. S. P. 8mm. cartridges, $8.50 per hundred. 

Rifles on time payments; $2.50 additional to cash price. Payments $10 monthly. 


BAKER & KIMBALL, 38 South Street, BOSTON 
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ever since been a popular arm with Ame 
target and big-game shooting despite the more recently adapted .30-’06 Springfield 
and other ames rifles. The Krag shoots the well-known .30-40 Gov’t. cartridge with a 
ag = bullet. Carbines offered above have seen service, but are serviceable as new, with micrometer 
sights. Muzzle velocity, 2,000 feet per second. At 100 yards, 5.41 inches trajectory. Sighted for 200 yards. 
Only a limited stock on hand. Length barrel, 20 inches. Weight, 9 pounds. On receipt of $2.50 will ship carbine. 
Balance $10 C.O. D. A few Krag Rifles, same caliber and condition, price $12.60. Alsoa few .30-cal. Newton Rifles 
at only $46. For everything in Sporting Goods, address: 


KIRTLAND BROS. CO., 90 Chambers St., Dept. KOL, New York |} 
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These celebrated carbines became a part of 
National History — the Spanish War and have 
i ican Shooters for long-range 














The Art of Taxidermy 
Of Prof. Stainsky stands pre- 
eminent among Taxidermy 
Artists. His reputation for 
perfect work is sure to be ap- 
preciated. Send your valued 
trophies to him. Medals 
awarded at Paris, Chicago 
’s Fairs. Established 1877. 


Stainsky Fur & Taxidermy Co. , Colorado Springs, Colo. 














‘ee Remington Automatic Pistols 


32 and .380 calibers, $15.75. 
Send no money. Pay Post- 

master, plus postage, upon delivery. 

G. N. PORTMAN CO. 


122 N. Adams St. Peoria, Illinois 


THE BIG HORN TAXIDERMY STUDIO 
L. BOODE, Prop. 
TAXIDERMISTS 
FURRIERS 


32 West Alger Avenue 
SHERIDAN WYOMING 


Big Horn Mountings are the 
Best Obtainable 



















KRAG RIFLES °10.., 


Krag Rifles, in fine used condition___ —. 
-50 


offered. “ALBERTSON” of Lewes, Dela. 


FIRST AID TO ANIMALS 
By DR. JOHN LYNN LEONARD 


Indispensable to every one who owns any sort of 
animal, from domestic pet to farm stock. Tells 
clearly and authoritatively how to care for any 
sick or injured animal. Explains what to do in 
case of accident; how to handle vicious, fright- 
ened, poisoned or rabid animals; deals exhaustive- 
ly with the symptoms, nature and emergency 
treatment of innumerable ailments. 


395 Pages—lIllustrated—$2.60 Postpaid 
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Hunting & Fishing 
is a 62-page monthly maga- 
zine crammed fullof hunting, 
fishing ,camping and trapping 
stories and pictures, valuable 
information about guns, ri- 
fles, fishing tackle, game law 
changes, best places to get 
fish and game, etc. Biggest 
value ever offered in a sport- 
ing magazine. 
AND HERE'S THE 
r A . 
Remington Sportsman’s Knife 
with stag handle and twolong 
1 a Z lly de- 
signed to meet the exactin 
requirements of skinnin ond 
cleaning fish game birds and fur-bearing animals. 
Blades are of superior quality steel with strong, dura- 
ble, keen-cutting edges. The points are shaped just 
right for a good, clean job of slitting and skinning. 
SPECIAL OFFER. will send you Hunting & Fishing 
Magaz fora whole year, 12 bigfissues, 


HUNTING 
FISHING © 
























and this 
name"Rem- Remington 
ingten’’on the Sportsman’s 
blade =o Knife. 
Quaran 
ity. BOTH 
for $ 





Satistaction guaranteed or money refunded. Mail your order today te 
HUNTING & FISHING MAGAZINE, 276 Newbury St. BOSTON, MASS. 














Firearms in American History 


By Charles Winthrop Sawyer 
$3.60 Postpaid 
This book covers the period from 1600 to 1800, 
and the author is one of America’s leading author- 
ities and well-known writers. 

We purchased the entire remaining edition of 
50 copies, so to insure your receiving one, better 
send your order and remittance by return mail, as 
after these 50 are sold we doubt that there will be 
another edition published. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo.: 
Enclosed find $3.60 for a copy of Firearms in 
American History. 
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worthwhile birds, while he is protecting 
the forest fires, it will add zest to his work. 
At one of these namby-pamby places, where 
the patrolman was forbidden to go armed, 
I saw a bird food place where all kinds of 
grains and seeds were scattered in squan- 
dering abundance. I looked for the birds 
but not a bird appeared. Then suddenly 
a blue jay came. A party of other visitors, 
coming along at the same time, exclaimed: 
“Oh, what a beautiful bird! What bird is 
that?” More of the birds came, but no 
other kind appeared. Here was one of the 
meanest and cruelest birds protected by a 
sentimentalist. This bird eats the eyes and 
brains of live fledglings. I have seen him 
do this; he is a villain of the first order 
and every helpless little warbler fears this 
noisy thief more than any other bird. 

A game breeder, or any man who lives 
in the country, should always have four 
guns on hand, loaded; say, a .22 repeater 
loaded with long rifle; 4 .22 repeater load- 
ed with shorts; a 410 with No. 7% or 8 
shot; a 12-bore not loaded; but cartridges 
of various sizes of shot right handy, to in- 
sert immediately. Of course, for regular 
patrol work the 12-bore is the only gun to 
take, but vermin and undesirables come 
close to the house and if these other weap- 
ons are at hand ready you can have plen- 
ty of sport. Never have your guns empty; 
always have them loaded, except the 12- 
bore. Understanding that they are always 
loaded, no accidents will happen. It is 
always the “empty” gun that is aimed at 
a friend, in play, or by accident, that causes 
accidents. If this country would expend a 
few million rounds of ammunition every 
day on vermin there would be a surpris- 
ing increase of game birds and animals. 

I would like any of my readers to write 
me about the exact wintering places of the 
following varieties of wild geese: Ross 
snow, lesser snow, greater snow, Atlantic 
brants, Pacific brants, blue geese, white 
front geese, emperor geese. Please give 
me the nearest postoffice and the names 
of any hunter residing near the winter 
homes of such geese. 


) SCIENTIFIC researchers, the Bio- 

logical Survey at Washington will 
grant permits so that reliable persons may 
trap a limited number of species for pro- 
pagating purposes. A wing injured wild 
goose, other than a big gray Canada honk- 
er, will not lay eggs. But the gander is 
good for breeding purposes. Thus, in or- 
der to breed the above varieties it is nec- 
essary to have the one wing of the female 
clipped, but the male should be pinioned. 
Thus secured, the female will not leave 
her mate, and, for that matter, the gander 
would not do so, either, if the wing pro- 
cess were reversed. 

People who live in the country, who are 
fond of having flocks of pigeons around 
but have to forego their pleasure because 
of their habit of alighting on newly planted 
market garden ground and scratching up 
the seeds, could have a flock of wild geese 
instead. Of course, it would take some 
time, patience and care to get a flock es- 
tablished, but the work is exceedingly 
pleasant. 

The European wood pigeon is a larger 
pigeon than our extinct passenger pigeon 
and it could easily be established as a 
game bird on the Pacific Coast, as well as 
in the states south of, say, the center of 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Indiana, Illinois. This 
bird would make a good addition to our 
small game birds, as it is twice the size of 
the mourning dove. By the way, the Chi- 
nese woodcock is a third larger than our 
own woodcock. Why not import some? 

September is the month to secure your 
new stock birds for next spring’s breeding. 
“Do it now” is a very good plan. 
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I have always advocated all kinds of 
game birds being bred on suitable game 
farms and have contended that all the gal- 
linacea can be bred in great numbers with 
profit. There are several game farms 
breeding great numbers of quail, one by the 
thousands. There is a Biological Survey 
station in Arizona where turkey raising has 
been made a specialty. Recently a report 
was sent out by some very imaginative per- 
son that the government is going to include 
the breeding of the exceedingly beautiful 
ocellated turkey from Central America, as 
well as currassows, guans and chachalacas. 
I wrote at once for data and was promptly 
advised there was no truth in the state- 
ment printed. Nevertheless, these game 
birds can be raised in that state, just as 
very much fur can be raised in Louisiana. 
It is merely a matter of an enterprising per- 
son starting in the business and trying it. 
How many so-called experts said that quail 
could not be raised on a game farm? Yet 
the state of Virginia is raising thousands 
of quail, just as the common ringneck 
pheasants are being raised. 


EASELS, mink, skunk, opossums, 

that have been raised this year, will 
begin to wander from their homes and will 
likely pay game breeders a visit, or, rather, 
visits. Make it one only. Be prepared for 
them. I find that one of the surest meth- 
ods of catching these animals, as well as 
rats, is to put down a circular pile of brush, 
putting a number of No. 1 jump traps in 
the circle. Over the traps place a square 
door-like platform. Every time you pass 
the brush pile, lift up the platform and 
have a look at your traps. If you place a 
dead bird or animals or fish under the plat- 
form, you won’t catch rabbits if you don’t 
want them caught, as they do not like the 
smell of dead things, or of feathers, even, 
while predatory creatures are drawn to the 
place by the odor of decaying flesh, desir- 
ing to see who has been having a feast. 

Numbers of my readers have been ask- 
ing me about muskrat farming. Some have 
asked me how far south muskrat fur is 
good, and prime enough to sell. Well, 
Louisiana is a southern state and it sends 
immense numbers of muskrats to the fur 
market yearly, as well as opossum, rac- 
coon, mink, civet cat, otter, and so on. Of 
course, more northern fur is better, but 
food for muskrats is so abundant in that 
state that their breeding pays well. The 
three-cornered rush, water lilies and lotus 
grow in great quantities. Louisiana would 
be a good state for the breeding of that fur 
known as nutria, which comes from the 
Coypu rat. This is a Central American 
animal very much larger than a muskrat, of 
almost the same nature but more tracta- 
ble, and requiring the same foods. I am 
sure it would pay southern fur breeders to 
try this animal, as its fur is very much in 
demand in Europe. 

Muskrats are quite popular with the fur 
breeders because it is so comparatively in- 
expensive to raise. Its color is generally 
brown, tho the farther north you go, the 
darker the shade until it is almost black. 
In Saskatchewan, there was quite a colony 
of snow white muskrats which I am afraid 
has been exterminated, by the owner of 
the property where they were breeding, by 
a wasteful policy of selling all the animals 
as fur. 

Occasionally a snow white beaver has 
been trapped in Canada and I saw one 
that was most beautiful. If you have time 
and means to be a Burbank among the fur 
bearers, there is plenty of material to work 
upon. 

Two game importers recently brought 
into this country some snow white rheas. 
These birds, tho not so large as ostriches, 
are very much more beautiful; they have 
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not ugly bare necks and thighs as haye 
the ostriches. Their gait is very graceful, 
as they have a bouncing prance and they 
use their small wings to help them get over 
the ground. These are great game birds 
in the colder parts of South America and 
would make a splendid additfon to oy 
wide, southern prairies. 


EPTEMBER is the best month for 

planting evergreens and I would sug. 
gest Pinus ponderosa, Pinus eduilis, as these 
are not subject to blight and have large 
seeds that all the grouse family like. Then 
there are Juniperus utahensis and Juniperus 
californiensis which should be planted, as 
these evergreens have extra sweet berries 
that the birds enjoy. Dwarf and red juni. 
per also. 

In this country it is very difficult to get 
the practical working game keepers to write 
for magazines; they all say they would 
sooner dig a drain all day or work at some 
other heavy manual labor than write. But 
this is not the case in England and I am 
often amused at some of their stories as to 
how they manage to work under employ- 
ers who give contrary orders to them. 
Knowing these employers are too dignified 
to read a game breeding magazine, they 
tell many interesting yet funny stories of 
how they put it over the squire or “lord of 
the manor” who wants plenty of game to 
shoot, as well as plenty of foxes to run to 
hounds. Their method is simple enough, as 
they capture a few foxes and hide them, 
and then they kill off all the rest. These 
hereditary landed owners of estates some- 
times become degenerate in brain power 
and such an employer is a conundrum to 
an honest, straightforward game keeper. 

This brings up the question of the dis- 
tinct division that exists between the “wild 
life” people and the hunters. The first 
crowd want the vermin left alone and not 
killed, while the hunters fully recognize the 
positive fact that all that is coming to the 
hunter is what the vermin formerly de- 
stroyed. The hunter and sportsman desires 
to take the place of the predatory birds, 
animals and reptiles. I am on the side of 
the hunter, tho I do no hunting myself, 
nowadays, except for vermin. This is the 
sport of the next few years, so far as I am 
concerned, and I notice that many others 
are taking up my long-time cry to kill ver- 
min and breed game. Of course, there are 
some who believe that all we need to do is 
to kill vermin and the game will soon re- 
store itself. I do not believe this at all, 
as, today, North America has an entirely 
different aspect to its former appearance, 
say, of a hundred years ago. A great deal 
of the game that is gone could not adapt 
itself to our present landscape and I am 
strongly in favor of importing all kinds of 
game birds from abroad. In the east, the 
red-legged or French partridge is most 
adapted for present conditions, while in 
the northwest prairies the gray or Hun- 
garian partridges make themselves quite 
at home. The state of Washington and the 
province of British Columbia are perfect- 
ly adapted for the black grouse of Scot- 
land, while Texas and Oklahoma are splen- 
did for the great bustard. And so on. 





QUERY 


Where can I procure sparrow traps?—J. A. B., 
Iowa. 

Answer.—They are manufactured in your own 
state, if I remember rightly, but I cannot just 
recall where. However, they are usually adver- 
tised in the various outdoor, sports and garden 
magazines. In this country, Ontario, Indians 
make them and bring them into the stores. They 
are very easy to manufacture, being in three sec- 
tons, opening one into the other, and of %4-inch 
wire mesh. The entrance into each compartment 
is funnel shaped. The funnel entrance in the first 
section is larger than the other two; the second 
entrance is smaller than the third. Put oats in 
the first compartment.—G. H. C. 
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ANGLING 
Adventures in Angling gS) eae aoe $3.10 
‘Amateur Rod Making...........-.-----<-0------ss-seee-0 1.10 
American Trout Stream Insects (Rhead)... ae 


Angler's Handpowk (Cameo). 2-.....-6-~ 503 a 
‘Artificial Flies and How to Make Them...... 1.60 
Bass and Bass Fishing (Ripley)...................- 1.10 
Bass, Pike, Perch and Other Game Fishes 

of America (Henshall)...................--.-.0---cseceeee a 
Big-Game Fishes of the U. S. (Holden)...... 1.85 
Bi: ack Bass and Bass Craft (Jones) 3.1 
Book of Black Bass (Henshall)............ 
Book of Fish and Fishing (Rhead).. 
Book of the Pike, The (Smith)...........:. had 
Call of the Surf | EEO EE 





Casting Tackle and Methods (Smith)............ 3.10 
Compleat Angler (Walton) ...........-----.--.--c----- 5.25 
Complete Science of Fly Fishing and Spin- 
ning (Shaw).......------2-s-ss-pesseseseeereerereenesnsneenenes 10.25 
Complete Science of Fishing for Trout e 
(Shaw). ca icertatessadecceeet dsctn 6.25 


Dey Fly and Fast Water, The (La Branche) 2.10 
Fine Art of be) arenes Srpaven 1.10 
Fis he emat’s [cares CRBERG). ..-.-<.-<.<<--<2.2-2-...-- 410 
Fishing Facts and Fancies (Griswold) ...- 2k 
Fishing From the Earliest Times................... 
Fishing Kits and Equipment (Camp)... 
Fishing Si Ml gy. 9 Seer ore ere 
Fishing Tackle and Kits (Carroll).......... ae 
He ing Se eo! he 
Fishing With Floating Flies (Camp)............ ; 
—_— Coosa etedetisoaeesceenicinrenten . 1.35 
Goin’ Fishin’ (Carroll )................0--.0--sce-eees---00s000s 3.10 
History of Fly- Fishing for Trout, A (Hills) 3.10 
Idyl of the Split-Bamboo, The (Holden)........ 3.10 
Lake and Stream Game Fishing (Carroll)... 3.10 
Modern Development of the Dry-F ly (Halford) pe 





Muskellunge Fishing (Robinson).................... 10 
Practical Bait Casting (St. John).................... 1.10 
Practical Dry-Fly Fishing (Gill)......... a 
Practical Fly-Fishing (St. John).. 1.10 
Reminiscent Tales of ‘a Humble “Angler 
Gh ee ee . 1.60 
Salmon and the Dry Fly (La Branche). sae 5.25 
Salmon and Trout... te 
Salt-Water Game Fishing (Hate)... 440 
Science of Fishing (Brooks)................----- cpa, 
Secrets of the Salmon (Hewitt)..................-..- 3.10 
StrearkiC rake * Cae Weiesecn se ctacircnccs ons wxckus ae et veto cneens 2.60 
Tales of Fishing Virgin Seas aa Grey)... 5.25 
Telling on the Trout (Hewett)...............-.-.-.-- 2.65 
Trout Fishing (Sheringham) the 4.25 


Trout Fly-Fishing in America (Southard)....10.25 
ee a.) hee 3.10 


CAMPING AND TRAPPING 
Art of Trapping (Conmner)..........-.-...-:01----s-00+ 


Autocamping (Brimmer)..................--.00--.+--ss0- 2.10 
Back to Nature (Newkirk).....................- 1.10 


Backwoods Surgery and Medicine (Moody) 1.10 
Bungalows, Camps and Mountain Houses.... 2.60 
Camp and Trail Methods (Kreps)...............-.- 1.10 
Camp C yoo fe) nee Zs 
‘amp Kits and Camp Life (Niblick).... 

ratap Kermit CMe e i icsincosccovnpensgnstesesineseansn-eesite . 
aump-Fires and Guide-Posts (Van Dyke).... 2.10 





( 

( 

Casripy  COpUs COMIN accesses nendonscncenqertpnssansenics 3.60 
Camping’ CRRODIIREED a2x-—- oes cmnesness erenseneenonesteotons 85 
Camping Out (A Manual on Organized 


Oe ar ge ae Oana oor ae SOUnmreree ns, SS aeaey eae 2.10 
‘amping and Woodcraft (Kephart) : 
amps, Log Cabins, Lodges and Clubhouses 
eC gee a eee 
‘anadian Wilds (Hunter). eee SF 

Deadfalls and Snares (Harding) 
Ferrets, Faets and Fancies....................... 
Fox Trapping (Harding)............ 
Fur Buyer’s Guide (Harding)...... 
ims) af, :) eae 
Fer Frgrenntti@) CPSASGIID) ecexsceccesssncxcecssosqonsster 1.60 
Fur Farming, The Weasel Family (Hodgson) 3.10 
Ginseng and Other Medical Plants 1.35 
Green Timber Trails (Chapman)...................... 









Home Manufacture of Furs and Skins .60 
Home Tanning Guide (Harding)................. 1.10 
Home Taxidermy for Pleasure and Profit 

Ds Fon a RINK ATVI ORT GREE ae cee mma 5 
Knots, Splices and Rope Work (Verrill)........ 1.10 
Land Cruising and Prospecting 1.10 


Mink Booklet (Lamb)....................- 
Mink Farming (White).................-..--.cecccecseeeeees 








Mink Farming (Edwards)................--.-.---.-s0---+ 1.00 
Mink Trapping (Harding)................-..-cs---0++ 1.10 
Motor Campcraft (Brimmer).................-..-.--+-- 1.10 
Motor Cigar ORI cs ceecrecctrntaguonncayseasninnes 2.10 
Motor Camping Book, The (Jessop). 3.10 
Motor Camping on Western Trails (Ferguson) 2.60 
Muskrat Farming (Edwards) : . 2.25 
Muskrat Farming (Hodgson)............. ie SF .60 
Outdoor Handy Book (Beard).....................--- 3.10 
Outdoorsman’s Handbook, The (Miller). aiden 1.60 
Packing and Portaging (W (OT) eee 1.10 
Practical Trapper, The (Christy).................. 1.65 
Raccoon Raising (Edwards)...... cs 
Raising Beavers for Profit (Hodgson)... 1.60 
Raising Fur-Bearing Animals (Patton)... Piecheses 6.20 
Kaising Mink for Profit (Hodgson)... a se 
Raising Muskrats for Profit (Hodgson)... ie base, 1.10 
Roughing It Smoothly (Jessop)...............--.--- 2.60 
Science of Trapping (Kreps)...............--...-+..- ie 
Shelters, Shacks and Shanties (Beard)............ 1.85 
Silver Fox Ranching (Hodgson).................-.. 310 
Sportsman’s Workshop, The (Miller).......... 1.35 
St teel pA) Oe ae 1.10 
iccessful Muskrat Farming (Hodgson)........ 2.35 
Ta .xidermy nc ipa CT Sel US OR 4.10 
Taxidermy IE LE LAI LIND STILE 1.10 
axidermy and Museum Exhibitions (Row- 

ley) 7.75 
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Touring Afoot (Fordyce)... Pda ee 
Tracks and Tracking................ pie nee arnt oe 
Trail Craft (Fordyce).. 
Trapping in Northern Canada (Hodgson) 
Trapping, Tanning and Taxidermy... 
Vacation on Trail (Davenport). eae 
Winter Camping (Carpenter) ............................ 
Wolf and Coyote Trapping hanscancietl 
Weeeeewss Smee... 
EN ee 
HUNTING AND SHOOTING 
Ackerman’s Sportsman’s Guide............ 
African Game Trails (Roosevelt), 2 vols....... 
Amateur Gunsmithing (Whelen) : 
American Animals (Stone and Cram)........ 





American Big Game and Its Haunts . 5.25 
American Big-Game Hunting.. ... §.25 
American Game Bird Shooting (Grinnell). 5.25 
American Rifle (Whelen)........................-...- — sl 
American Shotgun, The (Askins) 0... 2.75 
An African Holiday (Sutton). sentanaedsimcct 
Automatic Pistols (Pollard)..... . 210 
Book of the Pistol and Revolver (Pollard). . §.25 
Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies (Horn- 

aday) . 5.25 
Come. Fires in n Desert and Lava (Hornaday) 5.25 
Camp Fires in the Yukon (Auer).................-.. 3.25 
Complete Sportsman’s Guide (Buzzacott).. ea 1.60 
Deer Family, The (Roosevelt)........................ 1.85 
Ducks and Duck Shooting (Haynes)... . 2.60 
Firearms in American History (Sawyer)... 3.60 
Game Trails of British Columbia vives illiams) 5.25 
Grizzly, The (Mills)................ alleoaetd . 2.75 
ee a kf. | none 2.65 
Hunting and Conservation .. sovitiuaas tisocd a 
Hunting at High Altitudes... 5.25 
Hunting Big Game With Dogs in Africa 

CC ) ES ete enn nna tenreaenuabnenre 3.10 
Hunting in Many Lands... APIO 
Illustrated Africa (Boyce) . 22 SoS DANN 5.25 
In the Alaska- Yukon Gamelands’ (McGuire) 2.60 
In Brightest Africa (Akeley).................. 5.25 
Individual Instruction in Rifle Practice (Mc- 

se ee cis eee ed ae ae 
1 a: seen 2.10 
Land of Footprints (White) er 
Long Shooters, The (Altsheler)... ROE SRS Ae 85 
Man-Eaters of Tsavo (Patterson)... ae 
Modern Pistol, The (Winans)...... 2.60 
Modern Rifle, The (Bevis and Donovan) 1.35 
Moose Book (Merrill).......... 6.25 
Outdoor Pastimes of an American Hunter 

a a a ae .25 
ie es Caan ase cecnsc esis screniercrsnctnteieicd 4.75 
Tistol and Revolver Shooting (Himmel- 

wright), new and revised edition................ 
Recollections of My Fifty Years’ Hunting 

ee Wimbitetee COM CGR ON) as oases cecesigceteniece 3.60 
Records of Big Game (Ward), 7th edition..15.00 
NNN 0 NN i sec ns iscestbansbgabencnian 1.10 
Te SII cscs erecta ewttnnsctint 1.10 
Rifles and Rifle Shooting “(Askins) ...............-. 1.10 
Rifles and Shotguns (Miller).....................--... 2.60 
Scatter Gun Sketches....... re 
Skooting Over Decoys (Hamilton). zeae 2.60 
Ee ee) OS ) oe . 1.85 
Sporting Firearms (Kephart)...................-.... . 1.10 
Sporting Firearms of Today (Curtis)......... 3.50 
Sporting Rifles (Winans). ............--.-..---.-------- 3.75 
Sporting Rifles and Rifle Shooting (Caswell) 4.25 
Stalking Big Game Witha Camera (Maxwell) 9.50 
Still Hunter, The..... 2.10 
Tales of Duck and Goose ‘Hunting (Hazel-  - 

AMMEN so cisnichcnanigpsmivecetsieensaited ae 
Tales of Western Mountaineer (Rusk)... = 2.75 
Trail and Camp Fire.... 5.25 
Trail Life in the Canadian Rockies (Mitchell) 3.25 
Trapping Wild‘ Animals in the Malay Jun- 

ee CRD nae 2.60 
Wilderness of the Upper Yukon (Sheldon). 5.25 
Wildfowlers (Bradford)...........-....--.:------ 1.10 
Wildfowling Tales i  ) enone mana 2.10 
Wing Shooting and Angling (Connett) 2. 


Wing and Trap Shooting (Askins). 
With Rod and Gun in Canada (Moore) 


ee DO 
Noe D> 
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With Shotgun and Rifle in North American e 


Game Fields (Robinson)..............--.-..----.-- 


KENNEL 
Airedale, The (Haynes)..................... 
—— Airedales (Palmer) ; paper, $12 20; 
2 die cia le RE Ie ORE 
Airedale, Setter, and Hound (Miller)...... 
American Hunting Dog, The (Miller) 
Amateur Trainer etalon) 3 paper, $1.10; 
CLS: SEITE 
Beagle, The (Prentiss)...... 
Bird Dog Days (Lytle). 
Boston Terrier, The ( And All About It)........ 
‘Breaking a Bird Dog (Lytle) iu 
Bull Terrier, The (Haynes)... 
Cocker Spaniel, The......... Deccan 
Collie in America (Pickhardt) ; 
Complete Dog Book, The (Bruette)..... 
Dr. Little’s Dog Book (Little) 
Forty Years Beagling in the U. S. 
‘Foxhound, The (Williams)..... 
Fox Terrier, The (Haynes) ..... 
Haberlein’s Force Collar...... 
Hunting Dogs (Harding) 
Modern Airedale, The (Phillips)... 
Folice Dog, The (Brockwell) 
Practical Dog Breeding (Haynes)... 
Practical Dog Keeping (Haynes) 
Quail and the Quail Dog (Ripley) 
Scottish and Irish Terriers (Haynes) 
Shepherd or Police Dog (Meyer) 
Sporting Dog, The (Graham) 
a Story of mes (Lytle) aoe 
raining the Police Deg (Hallet 
Twentieth Century Bird Dog dpe ‘The 
(Shelley) ; paper, $1.60; cloth...................... 


NATURAL HISTORY 

American Boys’ Book of Wild Animals 
ry Oe ) eens eee we 

American Boy’s Handy Book (Beard) 

American Natural History (Hornaday) 

Bird Guide—Game and Water Birds East of 
the Rockies, Illus. in Colors (Reed) 

Bird Guide No. 2—Land Birds East of the 
Rockies, Illus. in Colors (Reed).... 

Bird Life (Chapman)............... 

Boys’ Own Book of Frontiersmen (Britt) 

Field Book of Birds of Southwestern United 
States (Wyman and Burnell)... 

Game Birds of America (Reed) 

Jack Miner and the Birds (Miner) 

Minds and Manners of Wild Animals (Horn- 
Pn 2) ane eee NOES 

sanaaa! s Silent Call (Deason).. 

Propagation of Wild Birds (Job) 

Rocky Mountain Wonderland (Mills) 

Thru Field and Woodland (Northrop) 

Spell of the Rockies, The (Mills) 

Upland Game Birds (Van Dyke) 

Waiting in the Wilderness (Mills) 

Watched by Wild Animals (Mills) 

Water Fowl Familv, The (Van Dyke) 

Wild Life in the Rockies (Mills).................... 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Boat Building (Beard)..... ; 

Book of Winter Sports (Dier) 

Book of Winter Sports (White) . 

oes. Sailing and Motor Boating (Mil- 
at lander 

Canoe, The—Its Selection, Care and Use 
(Pinkerton) ........ 

Handbook on Archery oe = 

High Country (Ryley Cooper). 

How to Build a Decked waned “Canvas 
Canoe (Miller)... 

Nature’s Silent Call (Deason) 

Opening the West with Lewis and Clark 
“gs pe oO ee er ; 

Oregon Sketches (Smith). 

Outdoor Photography (Dimrock) 

Outdoor Signaling (Wells). 

Profitable Breeds of Poultry (Whecler) 

Rawhide Rawlins Stories (Russell) 

Rediscovered Country (White) 

Reptiles of the World (Ditmars) 

Rhymes from a Roundup Camp (Coburn) 

Six Years With the Texas manga (Gillett) 

Skiing (Paulsen) 

Small Boat Building 

Small Boat Navigation (Sterling) 

Trail Dust of a Maverick (Brininstool) 

Trails and Peaks, etc.... 

Thru Brazilian Wilderness (Roosevelt) 

Vanishing Trails of Romance (Boyer) 

Wild Animal Roundup, A (Hornaday) 
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“Strong Heart” Police Dogs 


Character— plus Appearance 


Champion Bero, Grand Champion 
Komet von Hoheluft and other 
noted dogs at stud. 


Pups for sale at reason- 
able prices. 


““You can pay more, but 
you can’t get a better dog 


UN BEAM FARM 
TRONG HEART KENNELS 
EAST AVE. NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


SPRINGER SPANIELS 


Puppies now for sale from well trained shoot- 
ing , aie Best of blood-line in pedigree, such 
as Laverstoke Powder-Horn. White and 
black, and white and liver markings. Sturdy 
’ and all well marked, and will make dogs 
of correct weight for the game field. Prices 
$35 and up. Papers furnished free. 


If you desire any information, write. Have 
spent 25 years in the game field and know 
hunting dogs. No hunter is equipped with- 
out one of these valuable dogs. 


wnee-ve SPRINGER SPANIEL KENNELS 


J. Berwick and John Blair, owners 


Box 44, Bayard, Nebr. 





























KEN- ™ RATION solves forever your dog 
feeding problem. A balanced ration that 


* 
” 





comes in cans— ready to serve. 


For sale by druggists, sporting goods stores, veteri- | 
narians, feed and seed stores, department stores, | 
and pet shops. Write us for sample pound can FREE. | 


CHAPPEL BROTHERS, Inc., Rockford, Ill. 
KEN-L- RATION 


| POLICE DOGS 


Sturdy Northern stock 
sired by a brother of 
“Strongheart” with 
over thirty Champions 
. in pedigree. 

RAPPO VON DER KRIMINAL VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 
POLIZEI AKO824026 8772782 Ashland, Wisconsin 
































Doberman Pinscher Pups 
— For Sale — 


Out of the best lines in America and | 
Europe, at prices that are reasonable. 


DR. STUCKE KENNELS 
GARRISON INORTH DAKOTA 


HOUNDS 


Handred Hunting Hounds Cheap 


Fur Finders. Money Makers. Free Trial. 
Hunting Horns, Collars, etc. Free Catalog. 


KENNEL SUPPLY, 1D55, Herrick, Ill. 


GREAT DANES 
Pedi. :reed from Champion Stock 
Tan_:.a Kennels, Steamboat Springs, Colo. 
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A United Scientific Crusade Against Disease 


All mankind is united in a world-wide 
movement to find the cause of and a pre- 
ventive and cure for distemper, one of the 
most horrible of animal diseases, which 
exacts a terrible toll every year. This 
movement is backed by the most famous 
scientists of America, France and England. 
Your support is needed, too. 

The work has been going on for several 
years; a finely equipped hospital has been 
built outside of London, and has been suc- 
cessfully conducted for a considerable time. 
Dr. Gye and Mr. Barnard, widely known 
for their marvelous research in cancer; are 
among those actively engaged in the work. 
Dr. Theobald Smith, one of the leading 
bacteriologists of the United States, is on 
the American Committee. 

A recent announcement declares that the 
source of distemper has been proved to be 
an invisible, extremely minute organism 
or virus, capable of passing thru filters 
that will hold back all ordinary microbes 
or bacteria, and it is believed the scientific 
observers are well on the way towards be- 
stowing immunity from distemper. 

The American Distemper’Committee, in 
sending out this appeal, stresses the point 
that the result of all these investigations 
will greatly benefit the human race in the 
case of grippe, influenza and allied obscure 
diseases. 

The merit and urgent necessity for such 
a movement may well be appreciated when 
it is realized that it has the unqualified 
support and indorsement of all our most 
famous kennel clubs, as well as medical 


men and educators thruout the country. 


At least $100,000 is needed within the 


‘ 
| next three months, in the nature of volun- 


tary contributions by people of every na- 
tion. You are asked to do your part. Do 
not look at the matter from the standpoint 
of dogs and animals alone, but look at it 
from the great standpoint of every living 
thing, for much will be learned of benefit 
to all. 

We urge participation in this fund, for 
the sake of humanity, and the dog, whom 
everyone loves. Bear in mind that the 
men back of the movement are giving thein 


| time gratuitously to raise this money, and 


that the results obtained are to be freely 


| and without cost given to the entire world. 


With the idea of co-operating to the full- 
est possible extent, Outdoor Life is this 
month heading a subscription list for its 
readers, and we shall esteem it a privilege 
to receive contributions in any amounts, 
large or small, that you may feel able to 
make. All such contributions received by 
us will be promptly turned over to the 
American Distemper Committee, and the 
names and amounts will be published in 
our Kennel Department during each of the 
following three issues. Please send your 
remittance to Outdoor Life, 1824 Curtis 
Street, Denver, accompanied by notation 
that it is intended for the Distemper Re- 
search Fund. You will then receive directly 
from the Committee, without cost, and as 
a token of their appreciation, a most attrac- 


tive calendar, featuring Walter Dyer’ 
“Prayer for a Pup.” This beautiful and in. 
spiring calendar will be sent to every con- 
= whether the amount be large or 
small. 

It is hoped that our readers will contrib. 
ute as freely as possible to this worthy 
cause. How many names will appear next 
month in the list which we are just start- 
ing below? 

ConTrRIBUTORS TO DisteEMPER FuNpD 


Outdoor Life.. $5.00 
Edwin L. Pickhardt 5.00 





An Exceptional Police Dog 


This is “Lady Grayson,” the German 
shepherd owned by Dr. F. H. Davis, of 
Biloxi, Miss., a promising rival of Strong- 
heart and other celebrities of that breed, 
which are attracting public attention on 
account of their unusual intelligence. _ 

Lady Grayson is a junior yearling, if 
that term may be used for dogs, and the 
only living dog, so far as known, that has 
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shown the exceptional faculty of distin- 
guishing colors. She now selects five col- 
ors with unerring accuracy, and Dr. Davis 
states that he is adding two more to the 
list. This, however, is not the only accom- 
plishment of her repertoire, as she is 
claimed to be the only dog that responds 
to a command given in a whisper. 

One of her favorite tricks is to play the 
role of fireman. She rings the bell, opens 
the door and rushes into the house to res- 
cue the baby, which, in this case, is a rag 
doll, but nevertheless quite a favorite with 
her. She gathers up the tin cans strewn 
about the yard, deposits them in a coal 
hod, picks up the scuttle and sets it on the 
porch. Her trainer commands her to go to 
the back of the lot and sit on a box until 
he gives her a signal to come. As he stoops 
she jumps over his back, and over two 
hurdles, jumps thru a hoop, and will lie 
dead for an indefinite period. She opens 
the door, goes into the office, brings the 
Doctor’s hat, cane, cigaret and match. 
Perhaps one of her most difficult tricks is 
to find a cigaret and match. In this case 
the articles are secretly hidden in the back 
lot. Lady is concealed on a box behind a 
door; her trainer then whispers to her to 
bring them. Lady is off on the hunt and is 
soon back, proudly displaying them in her 
mouth. 

We hear a great deal about the vicious- 
ness of the police dog. Lady has the most 
pleasing disposition of any dog I have 
ever visited, and her owner states a creep- 
ing child could take a bone out of her 
mouth without fear or danger. 

Her intelligence is certainly reflected in 
the illustration. H. M. WIiuiaMs. 





Fertility of Dogs 


Editor Outdoor Life:—A few days after 
I received your answer to my inquiry con- 
cerning the fertility of my springer spaniel 
dog, I had a bred bitch return from a ken- 
nel in Wisconsin and at this same time an- 
other bitch came in season, so decided to 
give the dog another chance. I put the 
bitch just in season in the run with the 
dog and he paid no attention to her, so I 
then put the bred bitch just going out of 
season on a lead and took her into the 
same run with the other two. She imme- 
diately started to ride the dog and in ten 
minutes had the other bitch bred. 

This was a very peculiar case and I can 
not explain it, because the bitches had rid- 
den hemi dog many times before but without 
results. 

I also wish to say that I have now a lit- 
ter of puppies by the dog above mentioned 
and they are as fine a litter as I have had. 

Nebr. W. J. NISSEN. 

Note—If you are having any difficulty in 
breeding your dogs we suggest you look up the 
article in the January issue of Outdor Life, to 
which Mr. Nissen refers, and also answer to his 
query in the May number. It has proven to be 


helpful information for many as ers, both in 
this country and abroad.—E. 








THREE OF A KIND 
Registered foxhound pups owned by F. E. 
Knick, Ohio. 











Beechgrove 
Springers 


Bang of Avendale at stud; field-trial winner in 
Scotland and England; fee $50. 
Read ’Em—big black-and-white Springer and 
a real hunter; fee $25. 

We are breeding field and working strains ex- 
clusively. Young stock for sale. 


DR. T. E. BARBER, Grand Forks, North Dakota 


Beechgrove 























we Fngish a Spaniels 


‘| Puppies now ready to train, 
$65 to $150. Brood bitches in 
-| whelp, $150 to $300. Send for 
newlists.Deferred payments 














~ 4| if necessary. 
25! eee | AYANDALE KENNELS Res.) 
a 7 vrier innipeg, 
Champion Springbok World’s Largest Breeders of 
of Ware English Springers 








SACRIFICE PRICES! 


on entire stock of Springers, to close out Kennel. 
Moving to city. Finest blood-lines. First-class every way. 
Pups old enough to train for fall shooting, as low as $30. 
14- onthe-ahe youngsters by Springbok of Ware (one bred), 
$60 and $80. 4-year-old imported liver-white bitch, from long 
line field trial winners. Fine show type. Valuabie as brood 
matron. Raises large litters beautiful puppies. $60. Pictures. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Bank reference. 


DR. and MRS. G. B. WOLFE 


FreeDook 


“Diseases of 
and ascsof to sy ” 


Address 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 
Dept. EV71, 119 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 








GLOVERS 





IMPERIAL DOG MEDICINES 





R. F.D. L, Box 184 Indi lis, Indi 


GREAT 
DANES 


W.R. Biebelle 


San Lorenzo 
New Mexico 


























e aa 
Springer Spaniel Sale 
Am closing out my kennel of Springer Spaniels. One 
litter sold at weaning time at $25; 4-5 months old, 
liver-white, $40; 7-11 months, liver-white, over dis- 
temper, $75; one brood bitch, 15 months, good 
wor et, $90; one brood bitch, 214 years, $90. 


P. H. O'BRIEN, 73 West Park St., Butte, Mont. 


- Russian 
»® Wolfhounds 


ppies and grown dogs. 
Brot rom the best imported 
strains. ‘Raised under ideal 
conditions. Have some of the 
largest dogs of the b: 


Catalog 10 cents 
KANZA KENNELS (Reg.) 
Geo. E. Hineman, Prop. 
Dighton, Kansas 


Chesapeake Bay Retrievers 


Puppies of all ages, $35 $75. 
All papers. 
At Stud—“ Rip Van Winkle.” Fee $25. 
True to type, dead grass and potent. 


ROGUE VALLEY CHESAPEAKE KENNELS 
Box 1052 Medford, Ore. 


White Collie Pups 
The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and in- 
telligent. Low prices. Cir- 
cular free. 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 
Galion Ohio 


-_. §PRINGERS, STUD — SALE 


At Stud Ch. Langtoun Leader 


FEE $75 
The white and liver Imp. Master of Avandale 
A bench show winner and wonderful field dog. Sire Tri 
Int. Ch. Boghurst Rover. Dam Ch. Pierrepont Lass. Fee $20. 
For sale: Two fine young bitches, eleven months old. Pup- 
= sired by ws Ch. Flint of Averidale. ~— mp. Ginger. 
uppies sired by Ch. Dan * Avendale. erlin of 
Avendale. Write tor list and prices. 
A. M. NICHTER 














Canal Fulton, Ohio 


THIS DOG COLLAR 
(Your Name in Gold) 

—SEND NO MONEY— $ 

P; it i 

Ga acted. Deg toed foe. 
KENNEL SUPPLY COMPANY 

Dept. X Fitchburg, Mass. 














For Sale —Trained Dogs 


Springer, Chesapeake, Llewellin 


Springer female, 244 years old. Chesapeake fe- 
male, 3 years old. Setter dog, 2! years. Very 
reasonable if taken at once. Springer puppies. 


GEO. L. GOSNEY, Box 312, Dayton, Wash. 


“BUY THE BEST” 
THOROBRED PUPPIES 


English Setters, Irish Setters, Aire- 
dales, Police, Collies, Chows, Great 
Danes. If you have a pup your need 
is Booklet on Care, 50 cents. r_.. 
our prices are r 
ing quality. 


MAPLEWOOD KENNELS 














CHESAPEAKE BAY DOGS 


“CHESACROFT-BRED” means perfec- 
tion in Chesapeakes. Prices $75 and up. 
Champions at stud. Catalog and particu- 
lars on request. 


CHESACROFT KENNELS, Reg. 
Lutherville, Maryland U.S.A. 


RUSSIAN 
WOLFHOUND 
PUPPIES 
bred from the very best 
imported strains. Pup- 


piesready for shipment. 
Prices reasonable. Catalog 100 


Arkansas Valley Kennels 


4 D. C. Davis, Prop. 
Cimarron, _ = 


Dent's Condition Pills 


MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 
A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange 

and general debility. You will notice the 
difference after a few doses. Druggists or mail, 50c. 


DENT MEDICINE CO., | NEWBURGH, N. Y. 
CAT,COON, COUGAR HOUNDS 


Fully trained Western tree dogs 
THAT TREE AND STAY 
Also NORWEGIAN BEAR HOUND PUPS 
J. A. ESSEX, Victory Way at 130th St., Seattle, Wash. 


Coyote Coursing 


With Russian Wolfhounds and Greyhounds. 
Profusely illustrated. $2.15 postpaid. 


L. V. ALMIRALL, 

Room 29, 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
Enclosed find $2.15 for a copy of Coyote Cours- 
ing—or send C. O. D. 
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Hunting Big Game With 
Dogs in Africa 


By Er M. Shelley 
Author of 20th Century 
ird Dog Training 
Mr. Shelley writes of his 
five years of exciting hunt- 
ing adventures in Africa, 
2% years of which were 
spent with Paul J. Rainey, 
famous American sports- 
man. His thrilling adven- 
tures after lions and other 
big game will jnterest you 
from beginning to end. The 
book contains over 200 
pages. Edition limited. 

$3.10 Postpaid 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colo. 
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Twentieth Century Bird-Dog Book 


TRAINING AND KENNEL MANAGEMENT 
(Beautifully illustrated) 
By Er M. Shelley 
(Author of “Big-Game Hunting with Dogs,” etc.) 
Breaker and Handler of Cowley’s Rodfield’s Pride— 
Jessie Rodfield’s Count Gladstone—Hard Cash—Tony 
Boy’s Daisy—Prince Lyndon, etc., the Field Trial 
Winning Setters and Pointers of immortal fame. 
This Training Book is incomparably the most up-to- 
date, practical, easy and common-sense work ever 
written on Breaking all kinds of Bird Dogs and Re- 
trievers. 
Mr. Shelley’s Methods are 90 per cent original 
The Easiest, Quickest and Most Natural Way to) 
Break Your Dog. | 
Descriptive and Pictured Chapters on Inexpensive 
Kennel Making and Training Appliances; Also Simple 
Dog Doctoring. 
Paper Cover, $1.60; Cloth Comper, $2.10 
OUTDOOR | LIFE ENVER, _COLO. 


HAVE YOU A BIRD DOG? — THEN YOU WANT 


THE AMATEUR TRAINER 


By ED. F. HABERLEIN 
A PRACTICAL TRAINER OF OVER 30 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE WHOSE SYSTEM IS UP TO DATE 
AND STANDS UNEQUALED. 


FORCE SYSTEM WITHOUT WHIP 


A plain, practical and concise yet thoro guide in the 
art of training, handling and correcting faults of the 
bird dog subservient to the gun afield. Written espe- 
cially for the novice, but equally valuable to the 
experienced handler. By following the instructions 
plainly given, every shooter with common sense can 
train his own dogs to perfection. If inobedient, does 
not, retrieve, or if so, is hard-mouthed, unsteady to 
_ or shot, chases rabbits, is whip-shy, gun-shy, 
etc., you will find ample directions how to correct 
any” such faults speedily and thoroiy. Dogs of any 
age can be taught to retrieve promptly and made sub- 
missive. Comprehensible, popular form, devoid of 
long-spun theories, based on practical experience 
thruout. A large volume of pastime reading not in- 
tended or promised, but this book is guaranteed to 
contain the most practical information on the subject 
at any price. Chapters on feeding, care of the dog, 
explicit symptoms of usual diseases.* Never fails to 
please. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Paper Cover, $1.10; Cloth and Gold, $2.10 

OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO., Denver, Colo. 


Breaking a Bird Dog 


New and Revised Edition, $2.10 
No one has ever claimed that “Breaking a Bird 
Dog” gives every rule in the trainer’s repertory— 
no book could do that—but this one gives a few 
rules. “Breaking a Bird Dog’ will help you in 
applying. that knowledge already at hand more 
successfully and thoroly. It will increase your 
pleasure in the work and bring you many happy 
and profitable hours. 
+ 


OUTDOOR LIFE, 

1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colo. 
Here is $2.10, for which send me a copy of the 

new edition of “BREAKING A BIRD DOG.” 

















Name 


Address 


Trakiing ti the Police ices 


By Frep Ko.iet 
The author has spent more than 15 years at 
training police dogs in Germany and America, so 
is an authority on the subject. 

Only $1.10 postpaid 





Outdoor Life, Denver, Colo. 

Enclosed find $1.10, for which send me copy of 
Training the Police Dog. 

Name 


Address ......... 





Article on Bassett Hounds for 
Coming Issue 


Editor Outdor Life:—I am in receipt of 
your letter of May 22, and shall be glad to 
avail myself of your suggestion in outlin- 
ing my article on Bassetts that I shall fur- 
nish you. I shall keep your letter before 
me and follow your ideas for this article, 
adding a brief history of this ancient and 
historic breed that has been the companion 
of European royalty for centuries. I have 
plenty of pictures, and shall have some new 
ones soon, including some direct from 
France from a kennel from which we are 
going to import some more stock. I shall 
also furnish pictures of English and Rus- 


| . 
sian stock, as we have all three. 


The kennel owner in France with whom 
I am in communication says he will send 
me the book written by Verrier, who was 
probably the greatest authority in France 
on Bassetts. In order to have the use of 
this material, additional to what I have 
and have used in other articles, and in or- 
der thus to give my article for your maga- 
zine the advantage of the additional in- 
formation I expect to get from this book, I 
think I shall await its arrival and my trans- 
lation and digestion of it before sending 
you the article. So if there is a little delay 
you'll know it is in the interest of working 
in the best authority I can find on the 
French stuff in addition to what I have 
already, and trust it will make the article 
better for the delay. I shall also then have 
the pictures of the dogs we are buying from 
him, for importation this summer. 

This article I shall be glad to furnish in 
the interest of Bassett publicity. I know it 
will be a benefit, as you say, and I appre- 
ciate your interest. The interest in Bas- 
setts has been very fine and the demand 
far in excess of the supply in America, so 
far. We have had as high as twenty-nine 
orders on file for filling when we did not 
have a pup yet old enough to ship, and are 
still behind our orders. Most of our pups 
are ordered before they are born. As they 
do not always accommodate us by being 
born in the numbers we anticipate, we 
run short. We have the only kennel I know 
of west of New York, and there are only 
two large ones in the east. Small ones are 
coming, tho, and we sold one fine pup as 
far west as California, where he is making 
all the Pacific Coast shows—or his owner 
expected to enter him, at least. 

As we have had some of the Russian 
stock for the last eighteen years or better, 
our experience in their use has been long 
enough to get a general perspective of what 
they can do and what they average in per- 
formance, and I shall try to give your 
magazine the best account I can of what 
I have learned, both by experience and 
study with regard to them. 

Ohio. Car. E. Smiru. 








“LOVIN’ BABIES” 


Two cute pups caught in a loving attitude. 
(Photo by A. D. Webster.) 
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KENNEL 
QUERIES 








I have a German police dog, black and tan, 
that weighs 45 pounds and is only 6 months old. 
Would like to know about how much he yi! 
weigh when a year old.—A. V. Semail, Nev. 

Answer.—Your dog should weigh about 75 
pounds when matured.—E. L. P. 





I would appreciate very much if you would 
give me the following information: My son pur. 
chased a setter, which is now 4% months old— 
lemon and white, and a perfect looking dog in 
every respect, except he carries his tail in a cur! 
over his back, so much so that the point strikes 
between his hind quarters. Is it customary for 
a setter to carry his tail this way, and is there any 
way by which I could have the tail straightened? 
Is this considered a bad point in a setter? We 
were assured at time of purchase six weeks ago 
that he was eligible to registration and that the 
papers would reach us within thirty days from 
that date, but we have not yet received them— 
Parke Calvert, Ariz. 

Answer.—I have never seen a setter with a tail 
such as the one you write of in your letter. I fear 
that your dog is not a thorobred setter, altho it 
may be a ‘“‘sport.’”’ I hope that the dog will prove 
a good one in the field for you.—E. L. P. 


One of oar customers in Havana, Cuba. has 
put an interesting question to us about retrievers, 
and we wonder if you would be kind enough to 
answer this for us so that we can publish both 
the question and answer in a little export paper 
which we have, called the ““Sportsmen’s Bulletin,” 
copy of which we enclose. The question is as 
follows: ‘‘Is it possible to teach a dog to retrieve 
more than one duck at a time in water? Usually 
a dog drops one article if he is to pick up an- 
other.”,—Remington Arms Company, Inc., N. Y. 

Answer.—In my experience I have never been 
able to get a dog to retrieve more than one ar- 
ticle at one time. The dog seems to become con- 
fused in the effort to get both articles ae. gt in 
the mouth so that he can carry them and, when 
attempting to get the second, he invariably drops 
the first. In rare instances I am sure the feat 
has been accomplished, but it is an extremely diff- 
cult thing to get a dog to do regularly insofar as 
my experience goes.—E. L. P. 


I have a Boston bull pup ten months old that 
has eczema. His skin is quite red at times under 
chest and belly and he chews his feet. What can 
I do for him? Can eczema in dogs be cured ?— 
George A. Leis, Wash. 

Answer.—If you will secure the following and 
use it as thoroly as advised, we feel certain 
that your dog will be helped: One gallon crude 
oil, one pint oil of tar, one pound soluble sul- 
phur, one tablespoonful creolin. Stir this mixture 
several times a day for two days, then take it 
and thoroly rub it into the skin of the dog, cov- 
ering it from one end to the other, and make cer- 
tain that you get it between the toes and around 
the eyes. Leave the dog in this treatment for a 
week to ten days, giving him a box stall or a 
shed well bedded with straw to live in. After 
ten days give him a good bath in warm water 
and he should be clean. It may be necessary to 
repeat this treatment in three weeks following 
the first—E. L. P. 


As a reader of the Outdoor Life let me take 
this opportunity to ask you a few questions re- 
garding dogs. t am living on my small farm far 
away from town and I need a dog of the largest 
breed that can be bought in the United States to 
watch the house. I do not want a trained nor a 
registered dog, but one that is a large, barking 
dog, or, better still, a large bred bitch. While I was 
in the United States I had a chance to see several 
kinds of dogs, but I did not know the different 
breeds they belonged to. Will you be kind 
enough to illustrate me the breed that would 
fill my requirements and would thrive in tropical 
countries? My place, however, has a climate 
which can be compared with that of southern 
California. Please advise also from- whom I could 
buy the bitch I want, and how much it would 
cost me, more or less.—Ramon Tan, Leyte, P. I. 


Answer.—I believe the very best dog that you 
might secure for your need is a German police 
dog. We have had a lot of experience in this 
pee in all kinds of work and find it without 
question the best type of guard dog of them all 
Likewise, it is true that they do extremely well 
in climates such as that of southern California. 
have had several of these dogs around and know 
their, character very well and can therefore rec- 
ommend them to you. I refer you for stock to 
advertisers in columns of Outdoor Life. You 
should get a very good pair of unrelated puppies 
for around $100, or a bred female at prices vary- 
ing from $125 to $200.—E 
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You have nohome tfgou have ng dog) 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


CARBON TETRACHLORIDE “C. P.” 
for WORMS 


100 per cent Effective on Govt. Test. 
The only recognized. effective remedy for HOOK- 
WORMS. A specific for “Running-Fits”’ and 
“Sore-Mouth.” Guaranteed to remove worms 
following any other remedy. Correct dose her- 
metically sealed in elastic capsules. 

Assorted for dogs and pups, $1.00 

CHLORIDE “C.P.” CO., McNeill, Miss., Box 10 

Free booklet describing other remedies 


FOR SALE 


Coon, skunk and opossum hounds; fox, wolf and 
coyote hounds, rabbit hounds. Youngsters nicely start- 
ed at $15 each. High-class pointers and setters, fox- 
terriers. All dogs sold on trial. Prices reasonable. 





Descriptive price list 10 cents 


OAK GROVE KENNELS, Box 8, INA, ILLINOIS 


Sporting Spaniels 
COCKERS AND SPRINGERS 


Quality, not Quantity, our Motto 


WINNEBAGO KENNELS, Reg. 
Box L-153 OSHKOSH, WIS. 
DR and MRS. A. C. GIFFORD, Owners 


HI-CLASS SPRINGER SPANIELS 
. Bred from the best 
imported Bench 
Show and Field Trial 
strains. Puppies sold 
on approval at $30 
and up. 


TRIX OF RUAN W. J. NISSEN, Oxford,Nebr. 


Irish Setter Puppies For Sale 


I have the finest red puppies you ever saw — 
sired by Smada Byrd’s King out of a daugh- 
ter of McKerry’s Pat. They are the best blood 
you can buy, and field trial bred. Reasonably priced 
considering quality. Ready for the field this fall. 
Write for further information about these— also 
some English Setters of bluest breeding, 

HORACE LYTLE, 406 Harries Bldg., Dayton, Ohio 


Curly-Coated Retrievers 


Handsomest of all Retrievers. Perfect gun dogs. 
No water too cold or rough. Grand house dogs. 
I import and breed the highest class of registered 
stock. Some young stock, yard-broken, for sale. 
You will pay more for them this fall. ‘Write me 
your wants and be ready for the ducks this fall. 


_J. H. MARRIOTT, Galt, Ontario, Canada 





























Supplied Liberty Magazine with COLLIES 
for the $50,000 dog contest. One of the many 
to receive a STERLING Collie shown here. 
Is your boy having this dog experience? 
A BOY NEEDS A DOG 


EDWIN L. PICKHARDT, Box 1000, Peoria, Ill. 














Can you tell me where I may be able to pro- 
cure a moderately-priced book on the training 
of great danes?—J. W. Smith, Colo. 


Answer.—The only book on great danes which 


I know of is named, “Great Danes, Dobermanns | 


and Schnauzers,” by Paul Blass. This treats the 
subject of training, but briefly. I recommend, 
also, for your consideration, the book, “Watch 
Dogs, Their Training and Management,” by 
Lieut.-Col. E. H. Richardson, late commander 
of the British War Dog School. These two books 
can be secured thru Outdoor Life.—E. L. P. 


I would be very glad if you could tell me of 
some one who keeps black pointers. I havea bitch 
of this kind and would like to breed her to a black 
pointer—H. H. Todd, Nebr. 


Answer.—Black is not a characteristic color in 
pointers. I have seen a good many of this breed 
that had considerable black on the body, but they 
always had considerable white. From your letter 
I judge that you have an all black dog. If so I 
can be of no help to you in advising you of a 
breeder of pointers of this color. For pointers 
of other colors I suggest that you consult the 
advertising columns of past Outdoor Life for 
names of breeders and kennel owners. Should 


you care to send a photograph and exact descrip- 
tion I might be in a position to name the — 
of your dog if it is other than a pointer.—E. L. P. 





I have a seven months’ old pup which has been 
housed up all winter, and tho in excellent health, 
is not what could be called hardy, and will nec- 


essarily have to be running out of doors for sev- 
eral weeks before he is in any shape to go into 
the field for training. He is an unusually bright 
dog, and I do not think it would require more 


than five or six times out under an experienced 
trainer with older dogs for him to acquire some 
degree of skill. I am particular about the kind 
of a trainer he would be sent to. He has a most 
sensitive disposition and I would not want to 
have him spoiled, as he has never had a cross 
word spoken to him, but he is, nevertheless, most 
obedient and responsive. There are no trainers of 
bird dogs in this part of the country, as _practi- 
cally all of the hunting out here is eae to 
ducks, there being a scarcity of grouse. I dislike 
to send him too far away, or to such a different 
climate that there would be danger of his be- 
coming ill due to the change. For best results, 
of course, it requires a real quail or grouse coun- 
try, and I presume Arkansas might afford the 
best possibilities. I prefer to have him near by in 
such a state as Kansas. In any event I will great- 
ly appreciate receiving the names of any qualified 
trainers from such states as would be most prac- 
tical, so that I may get in immediate communica- 
tion with them.—Elton W. Stanley, Colo. 


Answer.—I am sorry I cannot recommend a 
trainer for setters in your section. I have en- 
deavored for some time to learn of such a man 
for that section of the country with no success. 
We are publishing your letter, hoping that we 
may hear from someone interested in that work 
who can do it for you.—E. L. P. 


I was very much interested in the article, ‘“The 
National Collie Association,’ in the April number 
of the Outdoor Life. am new at dog raising 
and would like to ask you for a little information 
and advice: Do you believe that the col- 
lies from Shomont Collie Kennels, which are 
white collies, are pure breed? Would anyone 


raising white collies from this kennel be eligible | 


to join the National Collie Association? Can you 
please tell me where I can get information as to 
the best methods of running a collie kennel? I 
haven’t any dog as yet, but have one coming 
from Shomont Collie Kennels of Monticello, 
Iowa, which they claim is or can be registered in 
the American Collie Club. Some people say that 
the white collies are not pure; that they had to 
have other blood in them to produce the white 
dogs. Did you ever hear of a pure white collie 
named King O’ Hearts, supposed to have been 
considered the best white collie that ever lived? 
I would like to get further information in regard 
to joining the National Collie Association.— 
Remi Gendron, N. H. 


Answer.—The article which accompanies this 
answer, written by Leland Taylor of Louisville, 
gives the present status of the National Collie 
Association. It is unfortunate that the organiza- 
tion is not now more active, for there has been an 
unusual reaction in its support from all parts of 
the world. I suggest that you endeavor to be- 
come a member of the Collie Club of America 
instead. This is the parent body of all the col- 
lie specialty organizations in this country, and it 
does a lot of good for the breed each year. In all 
probability this organization will adopt many of 
the suggestions of the National Collie Association 
for their future program. Collies of thorobred 
origin sometimes appear in litters of a white or 
all white color. The Shomont Kennels have bred 
some very good ones of this breed. Mr. Shover 
is personally known to me, and if he has sold 
you a dog that is pedigreed and eligible to regis- 
tration in the American Kennel Club, you can 
rest assured that the dog will be as represented. 
H. H. Shields. of Bennington, Vt., is secretary 
of the Collie Club of America, and communica- 
tions addressed to him will teceive attention.— 
EB. kL. P. 





Sergeant’s Skip-Flea 


Soap rids your dog or cat of irritating fleas. 
25c at your dealer’s or by mail. 

Free Dog Book. 48 pp. Illustrated. On feed- 
ing, breeding andcare, withsymptomchart, 
Our Advice Dept. will answer questions 
free. Write fully. 


SERGEANT’S DOG MEDICINES 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
SX 167 West Broad St. Richmond, Va. 4 


























On the results obtained from the regular, 
use. of prepared dog food. Letters not over 200 
words. Better if d by good 
Send in your letter today. 

3,000,000 POUNDS . 
SOLD LAST YEAR 


MILLER’S | A-1 | PRODUCTS 





They like its past Eauly 
because it's wholesome. Healthful Palatable. 
Body building. Muscle developing. Grows glossy 
coats, 


Vows Doster tor Pariwwiars Bend Desier's Mame 


BATTLE CREEK DOG FOOD Co. | 


54 Srare sr. 


HERMOSA KENNELS 


(REGISTERED) 

5495 Federal, Denver, Colorado 
English Setters, Llewellin Setters, Pointers, 
Police Dogs and Doberman Pinschers. 
Prices remarkably low for highest quality 
pedigreed stock. 


FOR SALE 


Classy wire puppies by 
Ch. True Sport 
Guaranteed in every re- 
spect. s3 

Stud fee to him, $25.00 Ch. True Sport 
CASWELL KENNELS, TOLEDO, OHIO 


HOUNDS and HUNTING 


A Monthly Magazine for the Red Blooded 
portsman Featuring 


THE BEAGLE 


the greatest little Hunting Dog in the World 
Sample Copy 20c; $1.50 per year 


Address 
HOUNDS AND HUNTING, Desk O.L., Decatur, Ill. 


LECTYN 


A METABOLIC FOOD 


A teaspoonful of Lectyn each day 
mixed with the regular feed is 


‘|| THE LITTLE EXTRA 
THAT PUTS YOUR DOG 
ABOVE THE AVERAGE 


1-lb. carton $2.00 


(About 2 to 4 months’ supply) 




















LECTYN PRODUCTS CO. 
180 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. . 


Inclosed $2—Mail 1 pound Lectyn with booklet. 
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Earn a Gun in Spare Moments 
A Wonderful Opportunity for YOU 


To earn a gun, fishing tackle, or anything that is advertised in the columns of OUTDOOR 
LIFE, without costing you a cent—/ust a little effort on your part to interest your friends 


and neighbors in our magazine. 


The regular subscription price of OUTDOOR LIFE is $2 per year, and we will allow $1 


out of every $2 yearly subscription you send us to apply on a premium. 


So select what 


you want and then figure one subscription for every dollar of the cost of the article you 
choose. To earn any premium or commission you must send us at least 3 subscriptions. 


Below is a list of guns, showing the number of subscriptions required to earn each one. 


If you would rather have the actual cash commission, we will allow you $1 in cash on 
every yearly subscription you send us at the regular rate of $2. 


Only NEW subscriptions apply on this offer of $1 commission. 


Pistols and Revolvers 


New Subscriptions 
FOR A— at $2.00 each 
-22 Colt Automatic eee 


.25 Colt Automatic 16 
.382 Colt Automatic 19 
.45 Colt Automatic 34 





Colt’s New Service 3 
.38-40 Colt Single Action, .32-20, A4- 40, 45. 31 
27 


.22 Colt Double Action........ 
.388 Colt Double Action, Army “Special, 
.82-20-38 : i ae 
.380 Savage Automatic, 1917... nas cee 
.22 Reising Automatic..... ninety ae 
Rifles 
.250-3000 Savaze Bolt, Model 20 . 48 
.250-3000 Savage Lever, Model 1899-G.. . AT 
.22 N. R. A. Savage, 1919, Match Rifle............. 21 
.22 Savage “Sporter,’”’ Model 23-A : 18 
.25-20 Savage “‘Sporter,’”’ Model 23-B ee 
.32-20 Savage “Sporter,”’ Model 23-C . 21 
.22 Savage Repeater, slide action, Model 25 19 
.22 Stevens 70 Visible Loading Repeater 14 
.22 Stevens 27 Favorite................. 10 
.22 Stevens 12 Marksman............. 8 
.22 Stevens 27 Crack Shot............ 7 
.22 Stevens 14% Little Scout... : 6 
Winchester Takedown, Model 95. 50 


.30-30 Winchester, .25-35, .32 Special 37 
.22 Winchester Repeater, Model 90 23 
.22 Winchester Repeater, Model 06 2u 
.22 Remington, 12-C, 12-CS, Special 23 
.22 Remington, 12- A... ee 20 
.22 Remington Long “Rifle, ‘automatic, 

_ Sa ee 26 
25-20, .82-20 Remington, Model 25-A 35 
.30-30 Remington Trombone, .25, .35..... ca 


Fishing Tackle 


Any kind of flies, rods, reels, bait. 


Shotguns 

New Subscriptions 
FOR A— at $2.00 each 
ee Se CO Meee T IS meme Lo 66 
Parker, V H E, with ejector. Kocbussncseaenetouavuegee Ta 
Farmer “1 POsON..........--- seca , 53 
NI NS ico Se spat cea ath asda seers 44 
I TE SE ROD 
NO LLG LE ELLE TED 70 
Ithaca Field Gun-....................... yecernaehecewen ener 34 
Fox “A” Grade... Ea ner See ETE eae 
Fox “A. E.”’ Grade, with ‘ejector se caatheonsibaantle 69 

gg | | ee, Sn nae 


Fox Sterlingworth, with ejector. 
12-Gauge Browning Automatic 
a. Gauge Browning Automatic............... 
12-Gauge Remington Automatic, Model 11-A 
12-Gauge Remington Pump, Model 10-A 
20-Gauge Remington Pump, Model 17-A. 
Model 12 Winchester, with matted rib 
Model 12 Winchester......................... 
yg 97 12-Gauge W inchester, Takedown 
16 or 20-Gauge Stevens No. 330...... 








pS th Stevens No. 830..................... 

No. 335 Stevens Hammerless........ ; 

No. 235 Stevens Hammet.......... csipcnicuse 
410-Gauge Iver Johnson or Stevens............. 10 
aed OS i ee ste 
Lefever Nitro Special.. 23 
PR ee a ee er en : 
L. C. Smith Ideal...... 50 
ee ly ee 70 
12, 16 or 20-Gauge Davis Maximim... sossvneat 
12: -Gauge Davis Hy-Power............. 5 


Quotations on any other make you ok taralehel 
on request. 


Outing Equipment 
camp stoves, stools, tables, 
anything you wish. 


Tents, clothing— 


TEAR OFF COUPON, fill it out to suit yourself and send it to us by return mail. 


SASCESCSSHSSSSSSSHCSSSSESSSKESSSESSSSTSHESESTS SECS ESESESSSSSSSSEKESS SHSSSHESSSSESSRASSRESESSSESESSeeeeeeesEsESe 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo.: 


Please send me receipt book, blanks, sample copy and full information on earning 


Name 


Address 


252 
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“4 itl ue wut sillestsssttllai i! 

Advertisements under this head are inserted at the 
rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION 
FOR READERS. DISPLAY RATES ON APPLICA. 
TION. No advertisement inserted for less than ONp 
DOLLAR, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER 
as we cannot afford to keep an endless number oj 
small accounts in this department. Each number anj 
initial counts as a separate word. Copy should ty 
received by the first of each preceding month. For the 
protection of both advertisers and readers we require 
that you submit as references the names of two repy. 
table persons with your advertisement. OUTDOOR 
LIFE is read monthly by thousands of sportsmen 
men in all walks of life, distributed all over Ameri. 
ca—and you will find this classified advertising the 
cheapest and most effective you can buy. 


Birds and Animals 


The Mackensen Game Park 


CLASS 














Bob White Peafowl 
Pheasants Cranes 
Partridges Swan 
Quail Ornamental 
Wild Turkeys Geeseand Ducks 
Deer Foxes 
Rabbits Raccoons 





Everything in wild animals, game, fancy 
birds for parks, menageries, private pre- 
serves and collections of fancy fowl. 


Wa. J. Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 























1 AM A BLACK-TAILED JACK RABBIT AND 
CAN OUTRUN ANYTHING LIVING. 
CAPTURED,SOLD AND SHIPPED ALIVEIN 
ANY QUANTITIES for COURSING or BREED- 
ING PURPOSES. AlsoCOTTON TAILS. By the 


PAYNE AND CROW ANIMAL CO. 
CRISFIELD, KANSAS 
CAN WE SUPPLY YOU? 


RED CUBAN GAMES 


The gamest, fastest fighting 
and most beautiful of all pit 
games. Send for catalogue. 
Young trios after June 
15th, $10.00 
GEORGE B. MEANS 
Successor to 
GEORGE W. MEANS di 
Box 355, Concord, N. Carolina EX 


Pheasants — Partridges — eae —Wild 
Turkeys — Waterfowl 


Every kind of wild game. Also 
fur-bearing animals. Select, 
sturdy, fertile stock. Catalog 
FREE. Send 10c, coin or stamps, 
for 48-p: Book beautifully 
illustra in 4 colors. 


THE POSSUM HOLLOW 
GAME FARM 




















CATALOG FREE! R. F. D. 602 Springfield, Ohio 


HOW A BOY BUILT UP A 
poe oa Bak. pe FARM &:2'cx 





which everybody should read. This boy 

}] started small in backyard when at school 
with no money, now has $30,000 plant, 
ships to N. Y. 150 barrels squabs yearly, 
paid $75-$100 bbl. You can do the same. 
Price of book is 50¢ but we will mail it to 
you for names and addresses of four 
your friends and only ten cents silver of 
U. S. stamps. Write today. PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 
429 A St., Melrose Highlands, Mass. Established 26 years. 


RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


Now RAKE mr MONEY—We Supply St Stock 











New 

Sot php t- 
tale Jone ate’ “Ses Vig erste, ail tex ta naires 
Cd., Bex 36, Holmes Park, Missosr! 
ad Black or Brown, 
Live Muskrats ®*c*°" Bew 


TRAP for catching them alive. 
W. A. GIBBS & SON, Dept. 46, Chester, Pa. 
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Terms: 


Wild Mallard Ducks--Bronze Turkeys 
Ringneck Pheasants 
A real opportunity to get pure-bred, healthy fowls. Ducks are 
vigorous and true to sex. Turkeys are a sure-paying investment 
and make an attractive showing on the country estate or farm. 
All birds guaranteed in prime condition when shipped. Safe 
delivery pledged or full adjustment made. Why not order at 
once at these advantageous prices ? 


Wild Mallard Drakes, oye each; Hens, $2.50 each. 
Special figure on lots of 

Mammoth Bronze Turkey Toms, 12 to 18 pounds, 
ee $16; Hens, $10 to $12 each. Oct 


Ringneck Pheasant Cocks, $3.50; Hens, $3.50. 


MONTCALM GAME FARM 


R. F. D. No. 4 
Turkey photo © Brown Bros. Ducks photo® Field &Stream 


0 or more. 


© and 
iveries. 


Net 20% with order; balance ten days be- 
fore shipment. 


CHARLES KIRBY, Manager 
Phoenixville, Penna. 




















you are fond of ani- 
mals, you'll like foxes. 
If you are interested in 
profit, you'll find silver- 
fox raising doubly fas- 
cinating. 

Our book, “Fox Facts 
and Figures,” tells the 
whole story in an inter- 
esting, helpful, depend- 
able way. Write for 
it. It’s free. 


Borestone Mt. Fox Co. 


Robert T. Moore, Pres. 


621 Pacific Southwest Bank Building 
Pasadena, Calif. 


& Sole Owner 














Wire Netting at Wholesale 


A big saving on wire netting in all sizes for any 
type of bird or animal enclosure. Wholesale prices 
and prompt delivery from our large stocks at 
Clinton, Mass.; Chicago, Seattle and Minneapolis. 


Free Catalogue on Crown Pen Materials 


Crown Iron WorksCo. ?:* 









Minneapolis 
Minnesota 








black ducks, mal- 
Fifty minks, rac- 
Want dogs 
Claude Clin- 

9-3 


SALE—Hundred Canada _ geese, 

lards, little callers, pheasants. 
coons, skunks, wild red foxes, coyotes. 
to train; reasonable rates; plenty game. 
ton, Fayville, Ill. 


SPORTSMEN—I sell wild cottontail, jack and snow- 
shoe rabbits, squirrels, quail for stocking purposes; 
order now for winter delivery. List free. Tarman, 
Quincy, Pa. 9-3 
FOR gg BIB Pane raccoons, muskrats, rabbits, mink, 
ferrets, yssums, skunks, squirrels. B. Tippman, 
Caledonia, | inn, 
RABBITS FOR SALE—Pedigreed stock, $2 up._ Illus- 
. trates book, 10c. Maikranz Rabbitry, New Bethle- 
em, Pa. 
NICE YOUNG TAME COYOTE, $15; 
_kitten, $5. Lem Laird, Harper, Kan. 
FOR SALE—Canada mink, black skunk. T. Knipfer, 
_Northome, Minn. 














tame skunk 











Foxes 








Tarnedge Foxes 


ESTABLISHED 1910 


THE PRIZE WINNING RANCH 
35 Pairs of Breeders 
31 Pairs of Prize Winners 


Grand Show Champions 
Sweepstakes Winners 
Blue Ribbon Winners 


The Oldest Ranch in the U.S. 


TARNEDGE FOXES 
CATALOGUE SABATTIS, N. Y. 








Foxes 


BUYERS OF SILVER FOXES 


Should Insist on Registration in the 
AMERICAN NATIONAL FOX BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 
The only recognition of breeding value in 
Silver Foxes is that given by the official re- 
cording association thru inspection and regis- 
tration. A copy of the Year Book of the Silver 
Fox Industry will be sent to those conteme- 

plating purchase of foxes. 





American National Fox Breeders Association 
424 McKnight Bldg. Minneapolis 
Official Registration Organization of the Fox Industry 


Before You Invest 
Investigate the 


SILVER FOX INDUSTRY 


The newest arrival among the ranks of guar- 
anteed investments. Literature on request. 


ESSEX FOX FARM Essex, Mont. 


CATCH 15 to 25 foxes in thickly settled country each 

fall, Anyone can catch them with my method. Com- 
plete instructions for making bait and setting traps, 
$1. Satisfaction guaranteed or money returned. Box 
223, Ayer, Mass. 9-2 


FOR SALE—Silver Foxes. The progeny of the fa- 

mous Brunswick strain of Canadian silver foxes. 
Noted for their exceptional fur qualities. Write 
DuBois Silver Fox Co., Inc., DuBois, Pa. tf 


BLUE FOXES from the yards of the tamest foxes in 

America, where breeding and feeding problems have 
been solved; $325 oer pair. Blue Diamond Fox Farms, 
5072 Seventh Ave., N. E.. Seattle, Wash. tf 























FOXES. 


Alaskan Blues and Silvers ; pen-raised or ped 

The new road to financial independence. Pram pate now. 

Special prices for 1926 pups—taken early, breed bet- 

be easier handled, more contented. Buy from “One 
f World’s Largest” —— 4,200 acres. Six bank 

peat. 25-year peri Booklet L FREE, kennel 

plans, CLEARY BROS. Tox FARMS, Seattle, Wash. 


I CATCH from 45 to 60 foxes in from four to five 

weeks’ time. Can teach any reader of this maga- 
zine how, to get them. Write for particulars. inf © 
Hadley, S Quebec. 8-6 
NOW IS THE TIME to order 1926 Alaska blue fox 

pups or breeders; best quality stock, thoro instruc- 
tions for ranching, and priced right. Storm Island Fox 
Co., Fanshaw, Alaska. 

















TATTOO VALUABLE FOXES, etc., positive iden- 
tification. Booklet free. ‘‘Waters,’” 965 Putnam, 
Detroit, Mich. Pe 
SELLING OUT registered silver black fox. H. Mette, 





1763 E. 88th, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Save Money on Silver Foxes 
Registered in the A. N. F. B. A. at $1,000, $750, 
$600 a pair. Unregistered at $500 to $150 a pair. 
Including Excellent Proven Breeders 


Oldest Fox Farm in Colsade. Satisfaction 
Guaran 


Tanana Alaskan Fox Farm, St 














Big Profits in Raising 
Silver Black Foxes 
My pair paid me $4,000 the 
first year; since then have had 
five pups every year. I have 
severa Fee of pups from 
this and other prize winners 
for sale. All registered. Can 
ranch them for you. 
Write for prices 
| a ¥. Ac GARDNER, Sr. 
a] Cass Lak Minn. 








ASYSTEM TO SELL PURE 
BRED AND REGISTERED 


FOUN SILVER BLACK FOXES 


On time payment. Easy terms. Three hundred 
and fifty to eight hundred dollars a pair. Four- 
teen years in fox farming. Stamp for particulars. 


VALLEY SILVER FOX FARM 
ST. STEPHEN, N. B. 


MAKI SILVER FOXES 


ESTABLISHED 1914 
For Sale— Choice, standard-bred, registered Silver 
Foxes at reasonable prices. Can ranch them at $150 
a year per pair, with guarantee of life and increase. 
Terms Arranged to Suit Buyer 
MAKI SILVER FOX FARM, Zim, Minn. 




















Prolific Silvers 


Gateway Silver Foxes are 
prolific. Buy this high 
quality stock now. Limit- 
ed number for sale. 


GATEWAY SILVER FOX RANCH 
LIVINGSTON, MONTANA 


A BARGAIN 


Four pairs beautiful Silver Black Fox Cubs for sale. 
Very reasonable if accepted before September, 




















JOHN HUSSON, Route 3, Box 777, Portland, Oregon 
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Kennel Department 

















Fox Raising 


—a business for you 


The demand for Silver Fox furs has 
never been greater—large profits have 
never been surer. Warren Rayner's 
splendid heavily furred, robust and 
prolific Silvers are your guarantee of 
success. In the woods, on the farm, 
or at home, Silver Fox Farming is the 
business for you. 













Let us tell you more! 
WARREN RAYNER 
SILVER FOX CO. 


1313 Warren Rayner Bldg. 
Warren Pennsylvania 























Canadian government reg- 
90 points. Price $600 
$100 each; Laurentian 


FOR SALE—Silver foxes, 

istered; none better; score 
per pair. Karakul fur sheep, ’ 
mountain raccoons, $50 per pair. Laurentian mountain 
mink, $150 per pair. Registered genuine English 
bloodhound pups, $50 each. Write Charles Reasbeck, 
Vankleek Hill, Ontario. _ 


Kennel Department 


TETRACHLORETHYLENE—The new wormer. A safe 

treatment for puppies and an effective treatment for 
dogs. Safer than carbon tetrachloride and no danger 
of asphyxiation. Used in cases of hook and round 
worms and running-barking fits in capsules for dogs 
and puppies. Assorted sizes, $1 postpaid. Harrison 
Chemical Co., Dept. 4, Quincy, IIl. 7-6 


FLORISSANT VALLEY KENNELS, Box 467, Valley 
Park, Mo., offer for sale thorobred English pointer 

pups; trained bird dogs; beagle, coon and foxhounds. 

Boarding, training and breeding. Guaranteed to satisfy 

os money refunded. Write for descriptive list. H. M. 
Calmer and J. R. Franklin. 


RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS—P. uppies and grown ‘dogs; 

extremely large registered strains. Also litter of 
half-breeds, Russian greyhound, from lone killing 
stock. Sold on money-back guarantee. E. B. Kul- 
beck, , Havre, Mont. 


FOR ~ SALI E—Thorobred water spaniel pups, genuine 

curly-coated rat-tail strain; father and mother both 
good hunters; will retrieve anything. Males $20, fe- 
males $15. -Write at once. Chas, E. Plotner, Box 55, 
Gowrie, lowa. 


MT. YONAH FARM KENNELS, Cleveland, Ga., offer 
for sale coon, opossum, skunk and squirrel dogs, 

and fox and rabbit hounds. Catalog and summer 

price list free. Trial allowed on all trained dogs. 


WORM YOUR DOGS—Give my capsules and you will 

use no other; the recognized anthelmintic by the 
medical profession; three doses, postpaid, 65c. aines 
Drug Co., Crawford, Ga. 7-3 


IRISH WATER SPANIEL S—Puppies from thorobred 

eee hunting stock; raised in a hunting coun- 
try on a 3,000-acre ranch. Russell Thempeos, Box 
135, Wood Lake, Nebr. 9-3 


COONHOUNDS, rabbit 

young hounds; also.a 
train young hounds with. Catalog 10 cents. 
Bros., Brighton, Tenn. 


CHESAPEAKES—6 and 8 months old, eligible; also 

one 2-year-old bitch, trained, registered, or will 
trade for outboard motor. Dr. A. C. “Spannaus, Wa- 
conia, Minn. 


PEDIGREED IRISH WATER SPANIEL, puppies, out 
of wonderful workers and prize-winners. H. H. 
Utah, 



































hounds and partly trained 
few old hounds cheap, to 
oreamer 








Bader, 1330 West 7th South, Salt Lake City, 





COON, OPOSSUM, SKUNK and rabbit hounds, black 
and tans, blue ticks and redbones. Prices reasona- 


ble. Trial. Joe Starver, Taskee Station, Mo. 
HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS cheap; fur finders. 











Buy early. Hunting horns, medicines, collars, etc. 
Catalog. Kaskaskennels, SM66, Herrick, Ill. 
COCKER SPANIEL PUPPIES—Solid blacks, finest 

blood lines obtginedte: prices reasonable. Wiemey- 
er Kennels, 916 E. Chestnut, Louisville, Ky. 8-3 
CLASSY, PEDIGREED AIREDALE puppies; males 


$12, females $7; none better; safe delivery guaran- 
teed. Guy Dille, Ridgeway, Ohio. 
CLAYTON’S KENNELS, Finger, Tenn., offer high- 
class coonhounds, combination hunters, rabbit 
hounds. Trial. Catalog 5 cents. 9-3 
CHESAPEAKE BAY RETRIEVERS, pups; best of 
color and breeding. C. E. Novak, M. D. Address, 
C. E. Clift, Humboldt, Nebr. 9-3 
PEDIGREED AIREDALE PUPPIES—Males $12, fe- 
males $7. Satisfaction guaranteed. C. F. Hughes, 
Box 144, Rushsylvania, Ohio. 
BEAUTIFUL IRISH SETTER puppies, eligible, best 
of breeding, in best of health, $25 each. S. H. 
Gucker, Glasgow, Mont. | 























FOR SALE—Llewellin and “English setters; also rab- 
bit hounds; sent on trial. Pamphlets free. 4 
Kennels, Marydel, Md. 8-6 
COON, OPOSSUM, ae HOUNDS, also rabbit 
nonede. cheap; trial C. O. D. Ginger Kennels, Her- 


trick, 


pat WHITE MULE magazine and snappy pocket 
novelty, 10c. White Mule Magazine, Beaver “me 
Jis. 
ST. BERNARD PUPPIES—Big, massive type; pedi- 
ee priced right. M. W. Willan, Morgantown, 
nd. 











THE WORLD’S LARGEST DOG KENNEL has for 
sale Oorang Airedales trained as watch dogs, autg- 
mobile companions, children’s playmates, hunters, re- 
trievers and stock-drivers. Also Big Game hounds, 
Foxhounds, Coonhounds and Rabbit Hounds, 1 
dogs individually schooled and trained by our famous 
canine specialists and shipped on trial. Delivery and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Trained dogs, $50.00 to $150.00 
each. Thoroughbred puppies, $15.00 to $35.00 each. 
Large illustrated catalog ten cents. Oorang Kennels, 
x 6, La Rue, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—My A-1 4-year-old coonhound; good as 
lives; wide hunter, good trailer and tree barker; 

last season’s catch over $200 in watery bottoms; O. 
. in every way. For $55 on 20 days’ trial. 

Vaughn, D78, Mayfield, Ky. ‘‘Vaughn is reliable to 

ll with.”"—Ed Gardner, president First National 
ank, 


THE CHASE MAGAZINE—America’s premier Coon 

and Fox Journal, Courage of the wolf, speed of the 
coyote, cunning of the fox and endurance of the hound, 
featured in its pages. Price $2 per year; sample copy, 
20c. The Chase Sublishing Co., Inc., Dept. 6 6, Lex- 
ington, Ky. tf 


BEAGLES, SETTERS, POINTERS, foxhounds. Stud 

ogs, brood bitches, grown youngsters, ready to 
train. Also puppies various ages, ready to ship. Stud 
dogs of each above breed at public stud. Prices and 
photos, 6c stamps. Stanford Kennels, Bangall, N. ea 














THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, Berry, Ky., 

ept. R, offer for sale: Setters and pointers, fox and 
cathounds, wolf and deerhounds, coon and opossum 
hounds, bear and lion hounds, varmint and rabbit 
hounds. Shipped for trial. Catalog 10 cents. tf 


FOR SALE—My pair of trained rabbit hounds, Joe 

and Queen, 24% years old; will start and drive a 
rabbit until shot or holed; not gun-shy; no faults; 
will ship C. O.-D,. for $30 on 15 days’ trial, C. 
Scott, D10, Mayfield, Ky. 





TRAINED ENGLISH SETTER dog, 2 years olf; 


stanch on oeete; retriever; white and black 


Spott 
good nose. His brother, white and lemon spotteh 
good retriever. Will swap either, $50 C. . on § 


, s’ trial, you guarantee express both ways. Trained 

pointer dog 2% years old, white and liver spotted, $59: 
ood retriever. We have others. Murray Kennels, 
righton, Tenn. 


FOR SALE—Blueboy, one of the best cooners jg 

western Kentucky; age 4 years; full-blooded hound; 
experienced in water and hills; guaranteed to tree 
eight out of ten anywhere. First $45 gets him on 4 
days’ trial. Will ship C. O. D., money deposited with 
agent. I pay all express ne on Blueboy. ¢. 
Scott, Box 261, Mayfield, 


—. POINTER a ae marked, black ang 

white; a pone old; good retriever land or water; 
will carry things home; car-broken; good watch- -dog: 
a child’s pal; ee good, stays at home. 
Shipped C. 6. D. on approval. Must sell 
Addis, Minden, Nebr. 


SIX BITCHES and one dog puppy, 3 months old; 

real water spaniels, ready to Start training. Don’t 
wade or spend hours looking for ‘ i ”’ when these 
fellows can do it in no time, Ten dollars each on ap. 
proval. Write C. L. Phillips, Barnard, Mo. 


POLICE DOGS—Two fine grown males; brood bitches, 

open and bred; puppies; Kriminaipolizei blood; 
Strongheart breeding; parents fully trained and one- 
man a low, considering quality; shipped on 
approval tald Reimers, Manning, lowa. 


FOR SALe My em, of trained rabbit hounds, Ted 

and Fly; C 27.50; 2% years old; will start 
and drive a cabbit all shot or holed; not gun-shy, no 
faults; will ship on 15 days’ trial. C. Scott, D22, 
Mayfield, Ky. 


THREE REGISTERED CHESAPEAKES—Females, 8 
months old; not afraid of water or gun; $30 ox 
Casper & Payne, Waite Park, Minn. 








Price % $65, 

















FIFTY LIGHT and silver gray police pups, pedigreed 
females $20, males $30. Grown bitches, open a 
breed. White police pups, $50 each. Strongheart blood- 
lines. Shipped C. O. D. on approval. Thomas Dailey, 
Hannaford, N. D. 7-4 
THOROBRED LLEWELLIN, Irish, English, Gordon 
setters, pointers, Irish spaniels, Chesapeake retriev- 
ers, pups, trained dogs; describe kind wanted; inclose 
6 cents descriptive lists. Thorobred Kennels, Ae, 
t 





Iowa. 


FOR SALE—Male pointer, broken; female English 
setter, broken, and a few English setter puppies. 

Rufus Bennett, Clearwater, Nebr. 

ENGLISH SETTER_PUPS—AIll_ papers furnished; 
list free. Prairie Grass Kennels, Atkinson, Nebr. 

FOR SALE—Irish water spaniels; four-generation 
pedigree. W. Jenkins, La Salle, Colo. 

FOR SALE—Three foxhounds, U. K. C. B. and T. 

Stamp, please. O. J. Dix, Starlight, Pa. 














FRYE’S KENNELS, Finger, Tenn., offers for sale per- 
fectly trained coonhounds, combination hunters, bird 
dogs, priced reasonable. Sent C D. trial. Fe 
the only way to buy and how I pay express. Catalog 6c. 6c. 


ALSATIAN (GERMAN POLICE) pups; resistered 
easily trained for work, or sport; nephews oar 

nieces to Strongheart, famous movie star. Fifty dol- 

lars up. Keewaydin Kennels, Killam, Alberta. 9-2 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS—Importer, breeder and 

trainer. Registered stock. Genuine curly-coated rat- 
tail strain. Puppies, youngsters and ‘trained dogs. 
Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif: tf 


THOROBRED ENGLISH LLEWELLIN, Irish and 
Gordon setters, pointers and spaniels. All ages. 
Sales list free. Golden West Kennels, Dundee, Minn. 


BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED POINTER PUPPIES~— 
Sired by Kanawha Kent Edge; $15 each, C. O. D.; 
photo, pedigree. Robert Fry, Mount Vernon, Ill. 


FOR SALE—American brown water spaniels; guar- 
anteed to hunt at 1 year of age, or money refunded. 
Wolf River Kennels, New London, Wis. 7-3 
RUNNING FITS in dogs cured in three doses; Ww. 
size, $1. Money refunded if not satisfied. 
Robertson, Druggist, Emporia, Va. 




















WELL-TRAINED BEAGLES and rabbit hounds. E. 
F. Pierce, P. O. Box 221, Enola, Pa. 

AIREDALE MALE for frevhound male; sure catcher. 
Leonard Burr, Smith Center, Kan. 
BEAR, LION, COON and cat hounds, 
pups. Guy Mayer, Paradise, Ariz. 
FOR SALE—Hunting hounds cheap; 
J. D. Burrus, Taskee Station, Mo. 
HALF-GROWN POLICE PUPS, $35. Guaranteed - 
grees. N. Lewis, Miller, Nebr. 

BEAGLES, RABBIT, COONHOUNDS—Trial; — 
M. Baublitz, Seven Valleys, Pa. 7-6 

PEDIGREED POLICE PUPPIES, white collie puppies. 
Lester Reilly, Gilman, Il. 

FOR SALE—Greyhound pups, $10 and $15. Ray Long, 
Route 1, Bonair, Iowa. 

POLICE PUPS for sale; blue ribbon winners. 
Anson, Mose, N. D. 

HUNTING - 0g” aga CHEAP—Trial. 
B4, Herrick, 








trained and 





10 days’ trial. 
9-2 

















Arthur 





Dixie Kennels, 








Arms 





SPRINGERS, COCKERS, RETRIEVERS, trained ex- 
clusively. Rates and particulars free. Burwyn 
Training Kennels, Waterloo, Iowa. 8- 
FAST CATCHING and sure killing coyote pounds. all 
kinds and all ages. Write your wants. Carl Burk- 
holder, Galata, Mont. 9-3 
AIREDALES, HOUNDS, POINTERS, 
fox terriers, Sealyham. Very cheap. 
Danville, Pa. 
BROKEN REGISTERED POINTERS, setters, nicely 
started yearlings and pups. Golden Rule Kennels, 
Palmyra, Ill. 8-2 
BEAUTIFUL BLUETICE COONHOUND bitch, $50; 
cooner “Blu $85. Trial. George Walter, Seven 
Valleys, Pa. 
LONG-EARED OPEN-TRAILING rabbit hounds, $20 
or $25, C. O. D. trial. Kenneth Plowman, Lake- 
wood, III, 8-5 
ON TRIAL—Coon, Opossum, skunk, squirrel and fox 
dogs; open and silent trailers. Floyd Parker, Jap- 








wire 


collies, 
W. E. Fowle, 




















ton, Ark. 

IRISH TERRIERS—Individuality, gameness, adapt- 
ability. Dr. Dratz, Hammond Bldg., Missoula, 

Mont. 9-3 

TWENTY-SIX COCKER PUPS, eligible, blacks or 

; reds; prices reasonable. Jake eitzel, Atlantic, 
owa, 





THOROBRED BEAGLE PUPS—Black, white and tan; 
males $8.50; females $7.50. Floyd Boyd, Millersburg, 
10, 

THIRTY POLICE PUPS—Gray, silver, white; grown 
dogs. eligible. Mrs. Wm. McCulloch, Cooperstown, 

FOR SALE—100_ coon, opossum, fox 
hounds. C. O. D. trial. A. F. 








and rabbit 
Doran, Murray, a; 





PEDIGREED IRISH WATER SPANIEL pups; fine 
specimens. F. S. Potter. 3149 Race. Denver, Colo. 

PARTLY BROKEN 1% years old male em ag dandy 
for fall hunting. Lyndvale Kennels, Lynd, Minn. 

TRAINED ro FOX and rabbit hounds and pups 
for sale. C. E. Chandler, Sharon Center, Ohio. 8-6 


BEAUTIFUL LAsEADO RETRIEVER puppies, 
wonderful stock. G. Bertsch, Glasgow, Mont. 9-3 




















BEAUTIFUL CHESAPEAKE RETRIEVERS, all | BEAUTIFUL POLICE PUPS, 4 months old, pedi- 

ages; bargains. Phil Ziebarth, Plentywood, Mont. greed. Robt. Jamison, Appleton, Wis. 

FOR SALE—Pure-bred_ Newfoundland pups, eligible | BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED BULL PUPS, $15. Bull- 

to registration. A Murray, Nashvill , Mich. dogs. 501 Rockwood, Dallas, Tex. 5-13 
FOXHOUNDS—Bear, cat, coyote, trained; pups $10. 


FOR SALE—Two ie qpod trained bird dose; 


one Irish, 
one English. Harris, Leola, S. D. 
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Yamcasca Farm, Sheridan, Ore, 





BOND 


LOADING TOOLS, MOULDS, SCALES 


POWDER MEASURES, COMPONENTS 
SHIPPED FROM STOCK 


HAND BOOK AND CATALOG 
10 CENTS 


HAND LOADING TOOLS 
ror 410 BRASS SHOT SHELLS 
CIRCULAR ON REQUEST 
MODERN-BOND CORPORATION 
815 WEST Stu ST. WILMINGTON, DEL. 


FOR SALE—Fine .22-caliber telescope rifle. We 

offer a high-grade B. S. A. Model, ik. & 
caliber target rifle, with 44%4X Zeiss ’ Scope. This 
rifle has interchangeable globe and _ knife-blade 
front sights, open rear and adjustable peep sights, 
besides telescope. Most rigid telescope mount- 
ing possible, but can be removed instantly. The 
‘scope itself has wonderful illumination. It is a 
Zeiss. “Nuff said.” Martini hammerless action, 
with easy take-down for cleaning. 27-inch Krupp 
steel barrel. Fine European walnut stock. Sling 








swivels and strap. The last word in a fine, super: 
accurate .22. Price $59.50. Sent on receipt of $5 
check or M. O., with examination privilege. W. 
38 South St., 


Kimball, Boston. 



















The NEW .22 
Walther PRECISION Automatic 


The only De Luxe bolt-action Precision automatic on 
the market. No other small-bore rifle can spestech it 
in value. Selected walnut stock, safety lock. Sent on - 
proval, guaranteed satisfactory. Sole agents. Catalog 5c 
SEQUOIA GUN BLUER— $2.50 
The only complete, satisfactory Bluer. Not a paint— 
a real Bluer. 7 essential parts. Full directions. Easily 
applied. Absolutely guaranteed. 


SEQUOIA IMPORTING CO., 17 Spear Street, San Francisco | 
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TELESCOPE SIGHTS 
ror TARGET ano HUNTING 


Straightline Reloading Tools for any caliber or car- 
tridge. Cleaning Rods embodying latest ideas. Im- 
proved Bolt Sleeve Sight. Write for Free Booklets. 
Complete Handbook 50c. 


BELDING & MUL 
WANT TO SWAP GUNS? 


I will pay cash for’ your gun, rifle, or 
pistol; or exchange with you for any 
other firearm you may want. Write me 
what you have, what you want, and I 
will make you an offer by return mail. 
S.J. FRANCIS, 115 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 





PHILIPSBURG, PA. 








821 OSCEOLA ROAD | 














DANIEL’S SIGHT 


Best for that hunting rifle, 
because you can see itin 
any 

light. 
Price 


$9.50 









CHAS. DANIEL 
Melbourne, Wash. 


SEND STAMP for special list of gun bargains. 
Baker & Kimball, Inc., 38 South St., Boston. 





OVR- , Shotgun 


UND 


for 
Tra p and Field 


trated C atalog 


Jdend for Jiiusi 


BAKER & KIMBALL 


38 South St Boston, Mass 








MAKE THAT LUGER INTO A RIFLE! 
LUGER CARBINE, 16"barre) 
de luxe. 


Model 


7.69 mm, 
Equip your Luger pistol = 
with our interchangeablelong bar- FREE 


rels with 880-yd. sights. Shoot up to 200 accurate shots 
minute with the 32-shot Luger magazines, equalling 8 rifle: 
men. Ultra modern domestic and foreign arms: rifles, pistols, 
shotguns, 2, 3, 4-barrel combination guns, body armour, poi- 
son gas pistols, machine guns, artillery, etc. 


PACIFIO ARMS CORP., Liberty Bank Bidg., San Francisco, U.S.A. 


Firearms and Texas Longhorns 
Colt’s Bisley model and Colt’s New Service 
.45-cal. revolvers. Scarce guns, pistols and re- 
volvers. Old-time flintlock muzzle -loading ri- 
fles, with curly maple stocks. Texas longhorns, 
7 feet tip to tip, or longer. Give full description 
and price in first letter. 


THE SPENCERS, 104 Warren St., Lebanon, Ohio 




















NEW METHOD 


GUN BLUER 


Makes old guns like new. 
Easily applied with a brush. 
No heating is necessary. 
Restore the finish on 5 $100 

guns inten minutes for 


New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Dept. 0-9 BRADFORD, PA. 


SPORTSMEN TAKE NOTICE 


We are now prepared to furnish you with reloading tools, bullet 
moulds, bullet swaging dies, cup forming dies, sheet copper for 
drawing, special shells, cast bullets, and pressure casting ma- 
chines. Gun repairs and remodeling. Let us know your wants, 
YANKEE SPEOIALTY 00, 851 East 6th St., Erie, Pa. 


THE OVR-UNDA GUN, with shot barrels— 
double rifle—or combination. Lower prices. 
Shooter agents wanted. Write for circular. Baker 
& Kimball, Inc., 38 South St., Boston. 


FOR SALE—Five .45-90 big-game rifles, price $25 to 
$65; seven long-range 8-gauge shotguns, $20 to 
$225; thirty-five long-range 10-gauge shotguns, in- 
cluding brand-new Winchester lever action, Ithaca, 
Parker, Smith, Greener and Daley, $25 to $150; fifty 12 
and 16-gauge shotguns, several made to order, $15 to 
$150; hand-loaded shells to your order, 20 to 8- 
gauge. Printed firearms list, 10c. Frayseth’s Hard- 
ware, Milan, Minn. 


WINCHESTER No. 52 bolt-action .22 target rifle, as 
_ new, $32; Savage .250-3000 bolt-action, barrel per- 
fect, $35; Remington 12 pump, fine, $24.50; Enfield 
1917 .30-'06, fair, $15; Colt .32 automatic, fine, $14; 
Colt .44-40 single-action, 7%, fine, $20. Will take 
other good firearms in trade. All standard makes 
new guns, Post Exchange, 2720 Montgomery St., 
Louisville, Ky. 

SEVERAL ITHACA double guns of the 1925 model in 
20, 16, 12 and 10-gauge at $29. These are Field 
grade guns that sold for $37.50 last year, new guns 
with a guarantee tag on each, but not the new 1926 
model Ithaca. George Clapp, Lake St., Ithaca, N. pF 


NEW METHOD | 


MARES oxy cows Unt 























NATIONAL EXCHANGE—We sell and exchange guns, 

cameras, musical instruments, field glasses and _ ev- 
erything,everywhere. Catalog free. Everton & Sons 
Hardware, Logan, Utah. 8-3 


MICROSCOPES AND FIREARMS wanted in trade on 
lenses, Graflexes, Kodaks, binoculars and _tele- 

scopes. National Camera Exchange, 5 So. 5th St., 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

FOR SALE—Winchester 16-gauge hammerless repeat- 
ing shotgun, 28-inch ribbed barrel, brand-new, nev- 

er been shot, $47. No trades. John Olson, 842 Beach 

St.. Wahoo, Nebr. 


GUN BLUING, simple 15-minute process; not a paint; 
used for years; unexcelled. Enough for 15 guns, 
‘1 - Pacific Arms Corp., Box 427, San Frenciseo, 
valit, t 
MEXICAN-MADE pistol holsters, cartridge belts; 
horsehair articles, lariats, sombreros. ist free. 
Ingersoll Leather Co., 312 Fannin, Houston, Tex. 7-3 
FOR SALE—$53—New Browning automatic shotgun, 
12, full choke; never used; positively guaranteed. 
Address George Covey, 447 2ist., Odgen, Utah. 9-2 
INTERCHANGEABLE long Luger barrels, detacha- 
,, ble stocks, magazines. Gunsmithing. Kniep, 730 
rast 138th St., New York City. 
CARTRIDGES—.45 Colt revolver, $2.50 per 100, $22 
p per 1,000 (absolutely perfect). Pacific Arms Corp., 
Pox 427, San Francisco, Calif. tf 





























FOR SALE—Special Funk, made to order, 10- 
gauge hammerless duck gun. Bored for heavy 
charges. 8% lIbs., 30-inch barrel. Stock 14x2%x 
1%. Fine engraving. New condition. First check 
for $150. W. Kimball, 38 South St., Boston. 


IMPROVED BULLETS 


For extreme accuracy, penetration and 
positive game stopping. Covered with 
heavy non-fouling copper jackets. 


WESTERN TOOL AND COPPER WORKS 
Station G, Box 57 Oakland, Calif. 


RIFLE TELESCOPES 


2% x-7¥2x, mountings for all foreign made telescopes, 
% in. to 1% in. diameter. 


F. DECKER, 814 George St., Chicago, Ill, 
BINOCULAR REPAIRS 


To all types of PRISM BINOCULARS 
Send your glass for quotation 
PAUL WEISS, Optician, Manufacturer, Importer 
1620 Arapahoe St., Denver, Colo. 





























Antique Firearms 


FLINTLOCK PISTOLS, RIFLES, _ powder horns, 
flasks. List free. 8-D S. 18th., Philadelphia, Pa. 











Taxidermy 


TAXIDERMISTS AND SPORTSMEN 


ATTENTION! 
We manufacture the most natural papier forms for 
game heads and artificial skulls for rug work that 
have ever been produced. Best quality of artificial 





eyes and teeth. Illustrated price lists on request. We 
specialize in mounting game heads and fur rugs. 
Over 20 years’ experience. Work guaranteed. 

L. LOEW, Taxidermist 
437 S. Main Street 


Colville, Washington 








We specialize in 


. . 
Big-Game Taxidermy 

Your moose, mountain sheep, 
mountain goat, caribou, elk or 
deer will have expression and de- 
tail far beyond your expectations 
if mounted by us. Small speci- 
mens receive our same profession- 
al services. Write for our price 
list today. 

Grand Rapids Taxidermy Studio 
127 So. Division Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


O. R. GILBERT 


Licensed Taxidermist Lander, Wyo. 


Offering for sale a record-breaking Elk Head with 
75-inch spread of antlers. One uncalled-for Elk 








GUNSTOCK BLANKS—Plain, $1; fancy, $2.50; ex- 
,.‘748, $5; Sporters, $1.50, $3.50 and $6. C. T .Harner, 
‘sabella St., Springfield, Ohio. 8-2 
WANTED—Old Colt’s and Remington revolving rifles, 
_cap_ and ball. B. C. Smiley, Angola, Ind. 
FOX LONG-RANGE 12, crank condition, with case. 
_ox 303, Redlands, Calif. 
WANTED—3-barrel gun. 
Seattle, Wash. 











Spitz, 225 36th Ave., N., 








Head Chair at manufacturing price. 
For taxidermists’ use, ete. Taxidermists’ su 
plies. Over 25 years’ experience. Finest work; 


GLAS enormous money saving. Write this day. for 
EVES Bennie Wanutecturer and Exporter, 
Moenchroeden b. Coburg, Germany, Box 1: 














WANTED—Raw bear, wolf and lion skins, unmounted 
big-game heads; state your price. Wm. Sampson, 
Taxidermist, 110 Charles St., Jamestown, N. Y. 








M. J. HOFMANN 
TAXIDERMIST--FURRIER 
and Dealer in Supplies 


Heads, animals, birds and 
fish mounted; skins tanned 
and made into rugs and 
ladies’ furs. Equipped for 
any job large or small. 
Game heads, fur rugs, etc., 
for sale. List. All supplies 
for taxidermists, paper 
head forms for deer, glass eyes, open mouth 
heads for rugs. List of supplies on request. 
We buy and sell scalps, horns and skins 
for mounting. 


989 Gates Ave. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











Big Game Hunters 


ATTENTION 


After the hard trip getting 
your valuable trophies you 
should send them to a 
skilled artist who does 
nothing but your work and 
has had 18 years exper- 
ience, of which 12 years 
were with Jonas Bros. 
Big-game heads, hides 
and rugs for sale 
JOS. KATONA 
608 Santa Fe Drive Denver, Colo. 

















FOR BIRDS AND ANIMALS 
Largest stock of Taxidermists supplies in Amer- 


GLAS 


ica. Lowest prices. Save money. Get our Cata- 
EYE Ss log 56. It is FREB. Write for one today. N. W. 
Elwood Bidg., Omaha 


School of Taxidermy, 


Pictures, Post Cards, Photos 


DEN PICTURES—I am now offering for the first 

time the following photographs. Many of these are 
taken from my prize pictures. A pair of wild silver- 
tip grizzlies; size taken, 50c; enlargement, $1; en- 
largement in color, $1.50. Brown and black bear quar- 
reling; size taken, 50c; enlargement, $1; enlarge- 
ment in color, $1.50. Bear cubs quarreling; size tak- 
en, 50c; enlargement, $1; in color, $1. Mother 
bear and cubs; size taken, 50c; enlargement, $1; in 
color, $1.50. Capturing cubs in tree; size taken, 50c; 
enlargement, $1; in color, $1.50. Buffalo bull or herd; 
size taken, 50c; enlargement, $1; in color, $1.50. 
Mountain goat on cliff; size taken, 50c; enlargement, 
$1; in color, $1.50. Mountain sheep on hillside; size 
taken, 50c; enlargement, $1; in color, $1.50. Stella 
jays, six poses; size taken, 50c; enlargement, $1; in 
color, $1.50. Ptarmigan in the snow ; size taken, 50c; 
enlargement, $1; in color, $1.50. Whistling marmot; 
size taken, 50c; enlargement, $1; in color, $1.50. 
Mottled fawn, just born; size taken, 50c; enlarge- 
ment, $1; in color, $1.50. Special scenic photographs 
of Mount Rainier, Mount Baker, Mount Index; en- 
largements, $1; in color, $1. All genuine photo- 
graphs. Send money order direct to Dillaway, 
2617 Boylston Ave. North, Seattle, Wash. 


Books and Magazines 
The Collie in America 


By EDWIN L. PICKHARDT 

Kennel Editor of Outdoor Life 2nd well-known 
Canine Authority 
This valuable book of authentic information has 
chapters on breeding, feeding, caring for, and in 
fact everything pertaining to the Collie. 
Only $1.10 postpaid 

OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 

1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colo. 


A HANDBOOK ON ARCHERY 























Price 60 cents 
A complete outline of the Sport of Archery—+the 
Handling of Equipment—How to Organize a Club— 
Hunting with the Bow—‘‘Bonarro,’’ the new Archery 
Sport. Composed in a brief but thoro manner, with 
plenty of illustrations. Size 5x7 inches, 32 pages, 


flexible cover—easily fits the pocket. It is the only 
up-to-date Archery publication selling for less than $3. 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co., Denver, Colo. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 


Please send me - _.. copies of A HANDBOOK 
ON. ARCHERY at 60c each postpaid. I enclose 
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Books and Magazines 


Books and Magazines 


Outdoor Life, September, 199% 
Books and Magazines 











A. R. Harding, Editor-Publisher. (No 
connection with any other publication.) 

This magazine is now in its 21st year and 
is devoted to HUNTING, TRAPPING, 
FUR FARMING, MEDICINAL ROOTS, 
RAW FURS, FISHING, CAMPING, 
WOODCRAFT, ETC. 

FUR-FISH-GAME (Harding’s Maga- 
zine) gives much space to trapping methods, 
baits and scents, etc. Its departments— 
Fish and Tackle; The Gun Rack; Dogs; 
Fur Raising; Roots and Herbs; Woodcraft; 
The Fur Markets; The Question Box—are 
all especially good. 

A magazine for practical outdoorsmen, 
published monthly; $2.00 a year, 25 cents a 
copy. n sale at news-stands. Special trial 
offer balance of the year, 35 cents. 








THE TRAPPER’S COMPANION 


160 PAGES—NEARLY 100 ILLUSTRATIONS 


The partial contents given below can give 
you but a faint idea of the value of The 


Trapper’s Companion. 


The chapters which explain the trap- 
ping of the various animals give full par- 
ticulars about traps, baits, scents, where 
and how to set traps for best results, etc. 


The methods and sets given are from 


the experience of the most successful 
American and Canadian Trappers. Every subject is 
man who writes from actual, extensive 
The articles treating on other subjects, 
such as grading raw furs, camp building, bee hunt- 


treated by a 
experience. 


ing, ete., are all written by experts. 


The following is only a partial list of contents, but it will give you an idea of what THE 


TRAPPER’S COMPANION contains: 


Badger Trapping 

Baits Used for Various Ani- 
mals 

Bear Trapping 

Beaver Trapping 

Bee Hunting 

Bee Scent 

Box Traps, How to Make 

Camp Building 

Civet Cat Trapping 

Crows, How to Kill 

Deadfalls, How to Make 

Drowner 

Drying Furs 

Early and Late Trapping 

Ermine Trapping 

Fig. 4 Trap 

Fisher Trapping 

Fish Oil, How to Make 

Fox Trapping 


Fur Farming 
Game Cooking 


Ginseng Culture 
Handling Skins 
Lynx Trapping 


Mink Trapping 
Muskrat 


Otter Trapping 


FUR-FISH-GAME (Harding’s Magazine), 172 East Long Street, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Game Heads — How to Pre- 
pare for Mounting 


Golden Seal Culture 
Grading Raw Furs 


Hawks and Owls 
Hides—How to Handle 


Marten Trapping 


rapping 
Opossum Trapping 


Raccoon Trapping 

Roots and Barks (Collecting) 
Scents—How to Make 
Scraping Beam and Knife 





THE TRAPPER'S 
COMPANION 

















Price, Postpaid, 50 cents; or 
with FUR-FISH-GAME bal- 
ance of the year, 75 cents. 


Skunk Trapping 

Skunk Odor—How to Re- 
move 

Snaring Foxes—How to 
Make and Use Snares 

Steel Traps 

Stretchers for Furs 

Stretching Boards for Furs 

Stretching Skins 

Tanning Furs and Skins 

Tempering Steel 

Trap Sizes—Proper Sizes to 
Use 

Trapping—Canadian Trap- 
per’s Method 

Turtle Trapping 

Wild Cat Trapping 

Wolf Trapping 

Wolf—Hunting Young for 
Bounty 











PROSPECTING WHILE HUNTING 


Fascinating and profitable; easy methods for sure detection 

of gold, silver and 26 oe — simply explained for 

the inexperienced, $1.50 to successfully és for gold, 

a Both for $2. TRIANGLE SPECIALT 1517 14th 
, Santa Monica, Calif. 





Wild Duck Attractions 


For Wild Ducks, Fish 
and Muskrats 


plant wild rice. New crop will be 
ready Sept. 1. Plant now, sago and 
wapato tubers, water lilies, musk 
grass, etc. Have full line. Write 
for literature. 


GEO. D. HAMILTON’S AQUATIC FARMS _ 








Indian Curios 


Miscellaneous 





INDIAN BOW, ARROWS, $1.60; beaded hatbands, 
headbands, necklaces, $2.|75; fobs, $1; moccasins, 
war clubs, $4.50; dozen arrowheads, $2.50; birchbark 
canoe and catalog, 25c. Ever ins, in in Indian and 
stone relics. Chief Flying Cloud, Dept, O. , Harbor 
Springs, Mich. 7-6 
INDIAN. HUNTING BOWS, $2.50; steel-pointed ar- 
rows, 75c; relics, minerals, coins, butterflies; 1,000 
Indian article catalog, 10c. Indiancraft O. Co., 466 
Connecticut, Buffalo, N. Y. tf 
BEADED TRAPPINGS, ancient Indian stone speci- 
mens, antique arms, ivories, foastla, minerals, all 
kinds of curios. List ten cents. N. Carter, Elkhorn, 
1S. 
GENUINE INDIAN arrowheads from Arkansas, 100 
assorted specimens only $4 postpaid. H. Daniel, 
Lamar, Ark. 


Homesteads and Lands 























Box 110 Detroit, Mi 

Gray English Callers_---__-._-._.----- $ 6.00 per pair 
Black English Callers---___.......----- 8.00 per pair 
Black Mallard (wild stock)_....___.... 7.00 per pair 
Gray Mallard (wild stock) --__--._----- 5.00 per pair 
Canada Geese (hand-reared)__._._._____ 15.00 per pair 


Other varieties of Wild Ducks and Geese for sale — 
also Pheasants. Safe arrival and satisfaction guar- 


anteed. THOS. J. REED, Chincoteague, Va. 


Natural Wild Duck Foods 


that attract Wild Ducks. Plant wild 
rice, wild celery, etc.,. NOW. Write 
for free helpful literature. 


Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries, Box 331, Oshkosh, Wis. 
WILD RICE, MUSKGRASS, bring thousands of 


ducks. Ready for fall planting. Write for prices. 
Terrell’s Aquatic Farm, 317 B. Blk., Oshkosh, be 
9-2 














MINNESOTA GIANT wild rice seed. Write for spe- 
cial price on orders for September delivery. Mac- 
Gregor-Dennerly Co., Aitkin, Minn. 8-2 
DUCK HUNTERS, ATTENTION—Use wild mallard 
trained decoys, “‘Best in the West,’’ $2 each, f.o.b 
Percy Zimmer, Sheridan, Wyo. 
LIVE MALLARD DECOYS, $2 each, $5 trio. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Sent C. O. D. if preferred. C. G. 
Coffman, R. 6., Carthage, Ill. 
FOR SALE—Pure-bred English gray call ducks; pair 
$5; trio $8. Robert Merten, Shattuc, III. 9-2 
STRATIFIED GINSENG SEED, $2.50 per thousand. 
Vol Brashears, Combs, Ark. 


256 

















$5 DOWN, $5 MONTHLY—5 acres fruit, poultry, fur 
farm, river front, Ozarks; $100; hunting, fishing, 

trapping. H. Hubbard, 1973 N. Fifth, Kansas City, 

Kan. 7-6 

FIVE ACRES FRUIT, poultry, incense farm, $76; $1 
down, $5 monthly. Ozarks. unting, fishing. Vol 

Brashears, Combs, Ark. 

LAKE NIPIGON ISLAND, with furnished lodge, for 
sale. 46 Citizen Bldg., Ottawa, Canada. 


Old Coins 


LEXINGTON-CONCORD commemorative half-dollar, 

$1.35 each. Rare United States and foreign coins. 
Military decorations. Catalog and Chinese coin, 16 
cents. Alexis Mengelle, Colorado Springs, Colo. tf 


CALIFORNIA GOLD—Quarter size, 27c; half-dollar 
size, 53c; 2-cent piece and catalog, 10c. Norman 
Shultz, Colorado Springs, Colo. tf 


























Miscellaneous 


DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY—Excellent op 
a travel; experience unnecessary. Particulars 











free. rite American Detective System, 1968 Broad- 
way, New York. 9-7 
GUNS, TENTS, SADDLES, hounds, police dogs, 
binoculars, fishing tackle, musical instruments. 
Andrew Schwab, Erie, Pa. 

BRITISH GIRLS seek American correspondents. 


Proposition 10c. 
» England. 
GUARANTEED CATFISH BAIT for hook; formula 
and trap directions, dollar, postpaid. James Parker, 
Woodston, Kan. 
“SIX YEARS WITH THE TEXAS RANGERS”’— 
World’s best history of those famous scouts. 332 
pages; illustrated; $4.15 delivered; circular free. 


Clife, 16 Cambridge St., Lannea, 








OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 











NEW METHOD Sein. 
POCKET LIGHTER 
What Makes It Light? 

No wind can blow it out. 

Beats carrying matches. Just 

the the thing for sportsmen. Fully 5 0 Cc 





New Method Mfg. Co 
Dept. 0-9 
Dealers—Ask your jobber for this ready seller 


Forest Rangers 


And other Government help needed. Per- 
manent positions. Pleasant, healthful work. 
High salaries. Write for free particulars 
and list of Government positions. MoxKANE, 
Dept. 239, Denver, Colo. 

















(Case and Straps) 

Philip Pope, U.S. Vet. Hospital, Walla Walla, 
Wash., says: “Comparing it with an $80 
glass, with the exception of better finish, 
cannot see any superiority in the more ex- 
pensive glass.” French 10-power, 30 mm., 
2202. Prism Binocular, $25.75. After 5 days’ 
trial, if not satisfied, money will be refunded. 
Send for price list of other bargains. 


J. ALDEN LORING, Box D, 0-WE-GO, N.Y. 


FOREST RANGERS, railway mail clerks, border pa- 
trol, guards, mail carriers and other government 
help needed ogeneey. Those interested in qualify- 
ing, write Mr. Ozment, 420, St. Louis, Mo. 6-12 
COLLECTIONS—MAKE ’EM PAY—My system will 
make them pay their bills. Write for the acid test. 
iterature free. Burleigh L. Horr, Horr and — 
lock, Rhinelander, Wis. 8-5 
REAL HARRIS TWEED, direct from the makers by 
post, $2 per yard, carriage paid; patterns free on re- 
quest. Newell, 87 Stornoway, Scotland. 9 
MATRIMONIAL MAGAZINE—Photos, descriptions. 
many wealthy matrimonially inclined, mailed free. 
Cupid’s Columns, St. Paul, Minn. tf 
nigh by one who knows. Beers, ales, wines, 
Boo Jehn Jo an Mulligan, Lock Drawer 

got. “peemaale e. 7-3 


TOBACCO OR SNUFF HABIT cured or no pay; $1. 50 
if cured; remedy sent on trial. Superba Co., N- ie 
Baltimore, Md. 


$ 1 5 8-Power Prism Binocular 









































